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INTRODUCTION 


Culture, like humanity itself, is universal. It is the gradually accumulated 
heritage of centuries — what the mind has learnt by turning in upon itself 
and by contemplating the outer world. It is that storehouse of beliefs and 
aspirations, inventions and techniques, facts and hypotheses, upon which 
man draws to give shape and form to the world around him. Above all, 
however, it is the welding of all this experience into an organic whole — a 
process that man, by contemplating himself, strives to bring about. It is 
in this sense that “culture” must be regarded as one of the basic ideas 
underlying Unesco’s mission. 

A common heritage, then — the common property of all men, from 
whatever civilization they spring — culture embraces all the ways of life 
and all the gifts, different and often conflicting though they may be, of every 
national community. The world of today is united physically, but is not 
yet united psychologically. Divisions still, inevitably, make themselves 
felt. Men and nations develop in increasingly different ways which, though 
they cannot be said to be inadmissible, do in fact contribute to the present 
universal lack of balance. 

This being so, one cannot over-stress the importance of bringing about 
closer contact .between the intellectual leaders of the world, through collabo- 
tation between the men of learning of the various countries. The only 
basis for the ideal of unity is a sense of “world kinship”, and this can only 
come about if the peoples can exchange their ideas and gain a true appreci- 
ation of their various cultural traditions. This is one of the tasks to which 
Unesco is bending its efforts. 

Therefore, while it must be the aim of our own generation to establish a 
truly international order, this can only be achieved if, as a first step, we fully 
understand the nature of the various national entities. This, unless we are 
adequately prepared for it, is often difficult of achievement; hence the need 
for facilitating and increasing intellectual interchange and for disseminating 
every type of knowledge, both in order to promote mutual esteem between 
nations and to develop that sense of human solidarity which is one of the 
essential features of culture. Hence, too, the part that it falls to the social 
sciences to play, a part whose importance is daily becoming more clearly 
recognized. 

as 

From this point of view, Unesco’s General Conference at Florence is 
of special significance. Italy’s contribution to the world’s culture — whether 
we think of Ancient Rome or of the modern civilization dating from the 
Renaissance — is well enough known for it to be unnecessary to underline 
its tremendous influence. All the same, perhaps, there was a danger that 
the very magnificence of arts and letters in Italy might put the historical 
and social sciences, unmeritedly, in the shade. All the Latin nations have, 
indeed, passed through experiences that have often militated against the full 
development of the social sciences. Periods of faith have been, and still are, 
followed by periods of scepticism. A balance has not yet been achieved, 
and the social movement, like all world movements, is subject to the rhythm 
of evolution positive, constructive periods being followed by periods of crisis 
and criticism. 
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One, indeed, of the most salient features of Italian thought is that critica] 
outlook which, after the period of historical idealism, resulted from the 
clash between scholasticism and radical realism and reached its apogee in 
the xvth century with, let us say, Lorenzo Valla. Criticism, of course, 
has a fairly easy task when it sets to work on systems that eschew the symbols, 
laws and tests of mathematics, but the quality of the works that such systems 
produce is enhanced if they are fewer and far between. 

Social science is, from certain points of view, a science of observation; 
it observes the phenomena of the social world. It must, therefore, use the 
methods of the exact sciences. In regard to each fact, for instance, it must 
accept only direct evidence; it must distrust preconceived systems, use the 
process of analysis to separate out the various factors, and carefully refrain 
from offering any explanations as to the ultimate destiny of any particular 
society; for these problems are in the highest degree complicated and obscure. 

Since it is the business of social studies to adjust the various similarities 
and differences between men, it follows that social science cannot disregard 
certain social facts merely because they are in contradiction with one another. 
It must accept the existence of such contradictory facts, like those of good 
and evil, blind faith and a critical outlook, authority and freedom, and so 
forth. It must accustom itself to the idea that they are the constituent 
elements of a certain state of balance, and that they are all, perhaps, indis- 
pensable. 

The impractibility of formulating any laws that could be applied to 
social facts as a whole impelled certain cultivated circles in Italy, led by 
G. Gentile, to adopt an attitude of reserve, and even to deny that this allegedly 
positive body of knowledge was worthy of the name of “science”. They 
were concerned, similarly, to show that economic science was not in fact a 
“science”, precisely because it was incapable of formulating any laws. 

Nevertheless, Italy’s contribution in the field of the social sciences is in 
many respects a remarkable one. Admittedly, the totalitarian regime 
of Fascism helped to create an atmosphere unfavourable to the social sciences. 
Fascism probably feared that those sciences would succeed in discovering 
the anti-social aspects of its regime. The re-establishment of democracy, 
however, under which the minds of the people are now being freed, will 
no doubt restore interest in an objective study of the social sciences; and there 
is reason to hope that the specialists of the new generation will, with their 
wits about them but also without parti pris, seek to derive from those sciences 
principles that are calculated to bring about greater harmony, and better 
understanding, between men. There are, indeed, brilliant thinkers, in whom 
a highly watchful intellectual outlook and a solid background of knowledge 
are combined, who have represented and continue to represent the various 
social sciences with honour, as witness the articles by the distinguished men 
of learning who have contributed to the present Bulletin — especially that by 
His Excellency Prof. L. Einaudi, the President of the Italian Republic. 

It was in Italy that the bases of that modern political science, which today 
is graced by world-famous writers, were first laid. The great precursor of 
sociology was Giovanni Battista Vico. This Neapolitan savant’s philological 
studies were to lead him towards a view of history that was based on the 
“collective fact”. He thus came to regard the historical sequence of events 
as the result of the total sum of the activity exercised by groups of human 
beings. Not content with a purely political picture of history, he delved 
into the past and found there what was the all-important fact — economic 
and social organization. 
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Since the impetus provided by Lorenzo Valla with his brilliant study 
of the “donation of Constantine”, the historical sciences have held an honoured 
place in Italy. The works by Bartolommeo Borghesi are classics. Nearer 
our own time, we need only mention the prominence of historical science 
in the works of Benedetto Croce and of a number of outstanding minds, 
like De Ruggiero, Calloggiero, Borghese and others, ‘all of whom, whether 
they agreed with Croce or not, have brought historical studies to the forefront 
and have made them into a true social science. 

The economic sciences, too, are of high standing in Italy; savants like 
Pantaleoni have done work that will long be remembered. The legal sciences 
are widely taught in the universities and there is active research in this field, 
which is distinguished by many great names like that of Alberico Gentili, 
to mention only one of the founders of international law. Even sociology, 
which reached its zenith around 1900, is tending to break away from the 
philosophy of law. In the social sciences, Italy has produced many great 
minds, all equally gifted in the various branches; we should mention, in 
particular, Pareto and Ferrero. 

As was pointed out by the experts who met in 1948 at Unesco House, 
the object of social science is, in the last analysis, to improve human relation- 
ships. It has therefore a prime part to play in constructing the edifice of 
peace. It alone can guide our work by providing us with an accurate know- 
ledge of the data; it alone can bring about the education of the masses and 
so associate them in the great task that we are undertaking, with resources 
that are so slender in the face of all that has to be done. 

The publication of the Italian issue of the Bulletin will not have failed 
in its purpose if it succeeds in keeping specialists of all countries abreast of 
research, and so in bringing them together internationally. 





ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND ECONOMISTS 
AT THE PRESENT DAY* 


Luic1 Ernaup1 


Exactly fifty-one years ago, a great Italian scholar, Maffeo Pantaleoni, speak- 
ing at the University of Geneva, proclaimed a thesis the repercussions of 
which are still with us : “that the history of economic doctrines should contain 
only the history of economic truths, and not that of economic errors.” At 
the time Pantaleoni’s thesis was disputed by the majority; and indeed, a 
survey of some of the most famous syntheses of the history of economic theory 
— those of Cossa and Gide, for instance — inclined one to the belief that our 
scieatific works should reflect the battles being fought out in the world’s 
newspapers, parliaments and market squares. 

Side by side with the ancient schools, old schools cloaked by new names 
were revived : one of these was corporatism, which was later to be used 
for purposes of political domination. Students of economics were split 
into two camps : optimists and pessimists, upholders and critics of the existing 
social order, free-traders and protectionists, individualists, socialists and 
communists. School against school, truth versus error; but often what was 
truth to one school was regarded as error by the opposing school. 

Were Pantaleoni to repeat his statement today, he would find the number 
of his opponents greatly reduced. The fighters of social battles are little inter- 
ested in the problems of economic science; and serious students keep aloof 
from the struggles raging in the parliaments and the public squares. 

Recent treatises on economics, finance and statistics no longer bear 
any traces of conflicting schools of thought, of the conflicts fought out in 
the squares and parliaments of the world. There still is, and there always 
will be, discussion amongst economists; but the questions they discuss are no 
longer related to human passions and sentiments, or to clashes between peoples 
and: classes. Passions and sentiments, struggles and conflicts continue, it 
is true, to rage outside the sacred temple of science; but within it, voices are 
hushed; there are endless discussions on ends and means, the nature of eco- 
nomic judgement, material and immaterial goods, consumption and capital 
goods, complementary and substitute goods, present and future goods, calcu- 
lations of usefulness or choice, criteria for the valuation of wealth and the 
difficulty of establishing them; capital and income, riches and well-being, 
curves of demand and indifference, margins of substitution, elasticity of 
demand, marginal productivity, fixed and variable costs; internal and external 
economies; relation between savings and investments; propensity to consump- 
tion; and multiplicators. 

Fifty years ago, the layman expected the professor to provide a solution 
to the problems he debated with his friends in the café, questions which 
were discussed in the newspapers or at meetings; a hundred years ago he 
and his like flocked to the halls of the via Po — it was there that Camillo di 
Cavour took notes for the report he was to publish the next day in his “Risor- 
gimento” — to hear Francesco Ferrara discourse eloquently on the basic 
problems of economic and political freedom. Today the layman gazes in 


* Address delivered on 5 November 1949 on the occasion of the inauguration of the aca- 
demic year 1949-50, University of Turin. 
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amazement at the sight of professors of economics drawing graphs and solving 
equations on the blackboard. 

His amazement marks the end of the controversy started by Pantaleoni. 
Curves and equations may be either true or false; the extent to which they 
represent the truth may vary within wide limits; they may constitute a new 
means for interpreting reality, or they may be nothing more than an academic 
exercise. They are incapable of causing a conflict of schools. If we still 
speak of schools of thought — the schools of Lausanne, Vienna, Cambridge, 
and the Italian, Swedish and American schools — their names have no more 
than rhetorical significance. In fact there are no schools; there are only 
students, who, sometimes politely and sometimes heatedly, frequently in 
friendly collaboration and sometimes in a spirit of mutual jealousy and sus- 
picion, as happens in all branches of learning, are working together on the 
erection of a single structure. 

As they work, they tend, increasingly by dint of disagreements and conflicts, 
to form a closed society, a fraternity of initiates recognizing no national 
frontiers, and maintaining contact through international academies, and 
by the exchange of publications with distant countries. 

Like all fraternities of initiates, the economic fraternity has its own peculiar 
language which excludes the layman, and often baffles one who commenced 
his economic training in 1893 and is still accustomed to use the language of 
common logic, which, from the time of Pareto, has been considered old- 
fashioned, purely literary, as compared to the mathematical one. Be that 
as it may, even the old-fashioned men flatter themselves that they are able 
to divine, if not always completely to understand, the significance of the 
steady advance of economics, which is discarding the approximate, simple and 
partial theories formerly used for the interpretation of facts, in favour of 
theories of ever-increasing subtlety and complexity. 

All progress in economic science — as also, I imagine, in other sciences — 
consists in seeking new methods and new tools for the interpretation of the 
facts of economic life, methods and tools that allow of a fuller understanding 
of reality than did their predecessors. Amongst young writers there is an 
increasing tendency to scrap methods and tools applied even as late as the 
end of the last century; and some even go so far as to disregard all those evolved 
prior to the first world war. Perhaps this is inevitable; and if it was possible 
to read, in an introduction on teaching methods written by one of the leading 
historians of the day, that one could not, for lack of time and space, take 
account of literature prior to 1870, then I should not be surprised to see a 
modern treatise on economics disregard the entire body of literature prior to 
the so-called Keynesian revolution. 

Fortunately, economic experts are still conscious of the fact that our 
science is the fruit of slow progressive development, in which nothing which 
has really contributed to the establishment of the modern edifice is forgotten. 
The date of the birth of economic science (1734 at the latest) is marked by 
the invention, by Cantillon, of two tools, caeteris paribus and entrepreneur, 
which are still used by research workers to this day; several years later (1750), 
Ferdinando Galiani invented further tools which are still in use : the theory 
of the law of diminishing returns, and the theory of valuation by the market 
(alle grida) of currencies other than that selected as the unit of comparison. 
Thus, the tableau economique of the physiocrats is or should be remembered 
by modern authors of economic dynamics as the first attempt, albeit tenta- 
tive, to represent the economic world not as it exists at a given moment but 
as something which is constantly changing. Those who write the history 
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of the most comprehensive and remarkable of known theories for the interpre- 
tation of reality (Walras’ and Pareto’s theories of general equilibrium) cannot 
forget the physiocrat’s principle of a natural and inevitable course of events 
(ordre), which, though interpreted by historians of philosophy as an echo of the 
naturalistic doctrines of the eighteenth century, was in reality a forerunner 
of the theory that all economic facts are inter-connected, not by a chain of 
cause and effect, but by interdependence and equilibrium; and that nothing 
remains unchanged if it conflicts with other elements of the system, so that 
when one of these elements is changed, the other elements of the system are 
forced to change also, in order to attain a fresh equilibrium. 

None of the tools and theories which in the past contributed to know- 
ledge of the truth is lost; and while a modern theoretician may be correct 
in stating that “all traces of the influence of Karl Marx on the science of 
economics have now disappeared”, and while it may be true that the theory 
of the value and super-value of work is no longer interesting to students, 
the same is not true of Ricardo’s theories on production cost, comparative 
costs and paper money, which, subject to certain adjustments and improve- 
ments, still form the basis of modern economic teaching. 

From contemplation of the brilliant system of general equilibrium, 
according to which everything in the economic firmament is interconnected 
and interlinked and no change can occur on the smallest and most distant 
market without affecting all other markets everywhere, economists in a 
desperate desire to make some addition to the general picture given by Walras 
and Pareto, turn again for a moment (but such moments last for decades 
and give rise to immense quantities of literature) to the old tool of caeteris 
paribus, and begin an exhaustive investigation of the theory of partial equili- 
brium. With all due respect to the great master, Keynes takes the place 
of Marshall in provoking doubts and producing new systems, which only 
a few years after his death are already giving rise to fresh doubts and to the 
appearance, amongst economic theories, of fresh hypotheses, better suited 
for interpreting the mechanism of economic society. 

Like the physicist and the chemist, the economist considers it his duty 
to work for the discovery of new tools, new hypotheses better suited for the 
interpretation of the economic world in which he is living. In the course 
of his search he suffers and labours—in this context the great Italian economist 
Francesco Ferrara a century ago, on succeeding Antonio Scialoja in the chair 
of economics at this university, used the word “travaglio” (a word which 
means something more than mere labour) : He toils and endures more in- 
tensely than either the physicist or the chemist; since he lacks an invaluable 
instrument of research, i.e. experiment, and must be content with observation 
(a far less fruitful method) supplemented by retrospection and reasoning, 
which may well prove misleading. 

The economist suffers and labours because his ideals are lofty. I hope 
that I shall not make my fellow-economists sound too haughty when I say 
that they possess, amongst other qualities, the same ambition as the architect, 
the painter, the sculptor, the musician and the poet to conceive and experience 
beauty, to guide the creation of a work of art. You will tell me that every 
great mathematician is a poet as well; and that in solving a complicated 
equation, in discovering a new theorem to which he gives his name, he expe- 
riences the same ecstasy as the man who gives to the world 2 poem or a picture. 
It has never been my privilege to experience such ecstasy; but I have expe- 

rienced the ecstasy which one feels in reading some of the most famous pages 
of the works of Riccardo Cantillon, Ferdinando Galiani, Francesco Ferrara, 
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David Ricardo, Vilfredo Pareto, Maffeo Pantaleoni, Philip Wicksteed and 
John Maynard Keynes, where subtle reasoning, impeccable logic, and 
profound understanding of the subject combine to give us for a moment the 
impression of having understood the motives of human conduct, and impart 
a pleasure similar to that we experience before the Parthenon in Athens, the 
Temples of Paestum or the chiselled thought of Giacomo Leopardi. An 
intuition and ecstatic contemplation of truth, a mental effort to convince 
others of a truth freshly discovered : what is this but pure beauty, a work 
of art? 

In the science of economics beauty is linked with, or rather derived from, 
truth. I make no statement about the nature of beauty in art, but I affirm 
merely that theories, systems and theorems are beautiful because they are 
true, or at least because they appear to us to be successive, ever more perfect 
stages towards the perception of truth. 

It is the striving, never satisfied, towards the knowledge of truth which 
makes us at times proud, intolerant and scornful. We are certain of pursuing 
this quest only because, and as long as, we are aware that we do not know. 
The day on which one of us knows will be an evil one. When we read some- 
times that a certain writer knows, states that he knows the truth to be this 
and not that, and classifies those who do not believe in his truth as heretics, 
then we may be certain of one thing only : of our right to chase away the man 
who affirms that he knows, that he is able to teach others his truth. Such 
men we are justified in driving mercilessly from the temple of knowledge. 
We belong to the aristocratic fraternity of students of economics only because 
and as long as we know that we are ignorant, because and as long as we are 
eager to learn, and because and as long as we are ready to divine and appre- 
hend new truths, thereby correcting or complementing those other truths 
which we had for an instant the presumption to believe we possessed. 

Recognition of the limits of our knowledge leads us to mistrust those 
who claim to understand the causes of and the remedies for economic and 
social evils. We are not prepared, nevertheless, to suffer the insults of those 
who claim that the science of economics is useless simply because it is unable 
to create plenty in periods of war, or to prevent a rise in prices when money 
increases or consumer goods are in short supply and their transport from 
country to town is risky and costly, or when the nominal increase of wages 
fails to offset the effects of a decrease in the volume of goods. When laymen 
warn of bankruptcy, the experts exult; since it is only times of great difficulty, 
political and social upheaval and, unfortunately, war, that give them a rare 
opportunity for collecting significant data; and these data enable them, 
though by no means as accurately as by a process of scientific experiment, 
partially to isolate certain factors, the nature and effects of which they have 
hitherto striven in vain to ascertain. It is not by chance that the Napoleonic 
Wars and the period immediately following them, up to 1830, witnessed the 
most intensive development of the classical economic science; it was then 
that Ricardo wrote his “Principles” and his essay on a secure, economic 
currency system which laid the foundation of the theory of the circulation 
of paper money; and that Sismondo de Sismondi made a study of assignats 
and published the first scientific analysis of the devaluation of paper currency. 
At that period also, at the conclusion of one of their sober monthly dinners, 
the members of the Economic Club in London discussed problems which 
still exist; and a glimpse of these discussions may be seen in the correspondence 
of G.B. Say and Malthus, the former expounding the theory of “outlets”, 
which the latter criticizes on grounds of the lack of effective demand, supported 
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in this by Sismondi, who recalls that it was the inability of the poor peasants 
of his beloved Tuscany to constitute an effective demand that caused a slump 
on the English cotton market. It was during those meetings too that an 
obscure bank official named Pennington expounded the theory of credits 
creating bank deposits, instead of vice versa. 

Again, in the period from 1914 to 1945, wars and revolutions increased 
and emphasized circumstances and factors which in peace time, though not 
actually passing unobserved, would nevertheless have been difficult to analyse, 
their effects being easily influenced by other important factors. 

During the period between the Napoleonic Wars and the recent world 
wars, there were constant investigations and discussions of the inter-relation 
of gold, silver, inconvertible and forced paper money; prices, salaries and 
profits; prosperity, crisis and depression-cycles; and the literature published 
during that time contains almost all the germs of modern theories on the 
subject. But the phenomena were at that time of small proportions; and a 
variation of 5, 10 or 20% in prices and exchange rates seemed then to be 
serious and gave rise to lengthy discussions on the causes. These discussions 
were nevertheless useful. Between 1914 and 1945 the fluctuations increased, 
and prices in Italy for example, instead of rising from an index of 100 to 110 
or 120 and falling from 100 to go or 80, leapt, between 1914 and 1926, from 
100 to 600 and then, between 1926 and 1930-1933, dropped from 600 to 500; 
between 1939 and 1947 they again leapt from 100 to 6,000 and again, though 
falling by only 10 or 15%, dropped in 1947 from 6,000 to 5,000; while the 
dollar exchange rate fell from goo to 575. In view of the discussions which 
had taken place during the earlier period, we were no longer aghast at these 
fluctuations and were able to make a more accurate study of the relation 
between the quantity and the speed of circulation of the various kinds of 
paper money and paper credits, prices, investments, deposits, stocks of 
goods, etc. The fact that monetary and credit theories today are more 
detailed than before, forming no longer a single separate chapter in economic 
treatises, but part of more general theories, is due to the period of peaceful 
prosperity, marked by only slight variations in prices, which occurred in the 
decade after 1920. This period was followed by the disaster of the great 
depression of 1929 to 1932, which provided material for a study of the relation 
between the proportion of national income spent and the proportion saved; 
and for the evolution of criteria useful to the interpretation of reality, and the 
invention of tools—for example the multiplicator—for study both of that brief 
period and of other periods which in the future may possibly be characterised 
by the same factors; excessive industrial plants, unemployment, and large 
savings lying inactive. 

Let economists, however, not be accused of desiring wars and social 
upheavals in order to have more material for study. As long as they are 
exclusively occupied in seeking for the truth they will always find ample 
material for investigation even in times of peace. It may be said, indeed, 
that peaceful periods will provide them with more fertile material; since it 
is then that, no longer disturbed by the clash of arms, no longer summoned 
by their rulers to assist in the solution of pressing current problems, economists 
will be able to derive benefit from the long experience of the past. A survey 
of the relatively peaceful period between 1870 and 1914 shows that it was at 
that time that the great modern economic theories were evolved. In Austria, 
Menger, Bohm-Bawerk and von Wieser, and in England Jevons, were analysing 
the concept of “economic utility” and, on the basis of the forgotten theories 
of Lloyd and Gossen, building a theory around Menger’s table. At the same 
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time a solitary thinker, Marshall, was elaborating theories on which he had 
long meditated during Alpine climbs and warm winter days spent in the 
haven of Sicily; and an ecclesiastic, a student of Ariosto—Philip Wicksteed— 
was rivalling his contemporary Pantaleoni in the dazzling clarity of his series 
of theorems and corollaries. Working in solitude in their universities, the 
Swedes also, prior to 1914, made a considerable contribution to the progress 
of economic science. Walras and Pareto had been journalists, propagandists 
and mining engineers during their early life, and they never forgot the feelings 
and experiences of their youth, but it was nevertheless during quiet strolls by 
the side of the Lake of Geneva that they evolved the most comprehensive of 
all interpretations of the economic world. 

Economists therefore, never indifferent to the events of the world around 
them, whether the economic barometer is set at stormy and changeable or 
at calm, are in essence pure aesthetes, occupied on a long-term study of the 
systems, tools and conceptions handed down by past generations; and striving 
to improve and modify them in order both to allow a more accurate inter- 
pretation of facts already known and, at the same time, to systematize the 
new facts which are constantly being produced or transformed. 

Let us frankly confess that this, and no other, is our task; and that we 
betray our duty and fail to fulfil our mission when, by mishap, we consent to 
depart from the work of observation and interpretation which for us as for 
all other scientists, is the real work. Naturally, since, like the chemist, the 
physicist, the mathematician and the lawyer, we are complete human beings, 
we not only desire to but must diverge from our path inasmuch as we are 
also fathers of families, citizens of a village, a town, a nation; private or public 
administrators; politicians; and upholders of one or another political or 
social creed. But we shall maintain our character of scientists and our moral 
dignity as students only if when, diverging from our path, we are conscious 
of so doing. It would be absurd to ask the economist to live in the ivory 
tower of pure science; absurd because he would thereby destroy himself, 
since he is of value only in so far as he is able to understand and help others 
to understand the economic factor which is one aspect of human life. But 
he must at the same time, in another sense, live in an ivory tower : while he 
is engaged on research work, striving to perceive the nature of one aspect of 
reality, his sole aim must be the search for truth, whatever that truth and its 
effects both on his own life and on that of others may be. He who requires 
the student to work on behalf of a certain group or social class, or even for a 
larger class, or even for humanity as a whole, is sinning against the light. 
The economist does not and should not be concerned whether his theories, 
his systems or his research approaches are to serve the interests of the few, 
the many, the whole or none at all. He evolves theories, systems, tools, 
definitions; which will, if they are fertile, be restated, modified and perfected 
by others. He may die content to have added one small stone to the building 
which is constantly growing and becoming ever more majestic and beautiful. 

His work will be ended there; and it will be a glorious end, the most 
noble for which a scientist can hope. 

I said, however, that the economist, inasmuch as he is a man, can and 
must deviate from his peculiar path, on condition that he is conscious of 
so doing. What, you will ask, is the task of the economist when he leaves 
his ivory tower? The question is difficult to answer, since all we economists 
on leaving our tower, have forgotten the command to remember that we 
have left our true domain and fortress. All economists have at times been 
guilty of forgetting; not only the emotional Pantaleoni but even the impassive 
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Pareto. Let he who is innocent cast the first stone. I ask your pardon if 
though conscious that I too have sinned, I venture to define the task of the 
economist who, having left his ivory tower, finds himself in the world where 
passions rage and men are at conflict between themselves. 

His work is based on the supreme moral consideration of never betraying 
what seems to him to be the truth. The economist is not a technician entrusted 
with the duty of translating the thoughts and proposals of others into precise 
legislative or propagandist measures. When he is consulted as an expert—to 
use the modern term—his work must be limited by his duty never to betray 
his own vision of the truth. 

Unlike the jurist who, on leaving his ivory tower, becomes a party to 
civil and criminal procedure, where he performs a noble task, the economist 
is not called on to defend the interests or the ideals of an individual or a 
group. There is nothing to prevent him from making an open declaration 
of his intention to defend such interests or ideals and none can reproach him 
if he does so. But if he is silent, and thus allows it to be believed that his 
statements are exclusively those of a man of science, then he must conform to 
the moral obligation of speaking the truth. 

If I were asked to give a picture of the task of the economist who has gone 
out into the world, I should compare him—I have made this comparison 
before—to a slave seated at the feet of the victor in Rome, with instructions 
to remind the victor that side by side with the Campidoglio there exists the 
Tarpeian Rock. In one of the finest pages of his memoirs, Count Mollien— 
who was formerly finance control officer under the old regime, was trained 
in the school of Colbert and Necker, but studied Turgot, the Physiocrats and 
Adam Smith and then, from 1806 to 1815, served as Secretary of the Treasury 
to Napoleon—describes his relations with Napoleon. Whilst he admired 
the Emperor for his intelligence, his quick intuition, his astounding memory 
and his extraordinary capacity for organization and command, Napoleon 
displayed, Mollien says, a tendency common to those unversed in economics 
of evolving “projects for solving the particular financial or economic problems 
current at thetime”. Mollien, the slave-economist, would listen to his master 
and agree to his aims and principles; and then proceed by a process of analysis 
to demolish the Emperor’s proposal, doing this so subtly that the latter would 
end by being convinced that he had never conceived his original impracticable 
project at all and that he himself was the author of the criticisms and conclu- 
sions so skilfully expounded by his faithful slave. Faithful he was, because 
he was critical. This is the natural relation between the politician and the 
economist. Spurred on by the sight of evils, poverty, inequalities and the 
necessity to raise the people’s standard of life, politicians are apt to embark 
on measures which they consider good, to seek means for alleviating pain and 
poverty, expend public funds on remedies and improvements like land reclam- 
ation and re-afforestation, promote the education and training of the masses, 
take steps to eliminate the causes and decrease the duration of disease, and 
ensure a minimum tolerable standard of life for all. The slave-economist 
agrees on the desirability of the aim and the necessity of attaining it; he will 
add moreover that there exists no ultimate aim, and that, when the summit 
which now appears to be the topmost is reached, there will appear on the 
horizon other summits which must likewise be scaled. 

However he is not forgetful that, since the day when God, driving the first 
man out of Paradise, commanded “Thou shalt labour in the sweat of thy 
brow”, the basic principle of economics has been and will always be the 
limitation of the means available for attaining the numerous, changing and 
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ever-increasing objects for which man strives. On the one hand, therefore, 
aspirations, desires, undefined and never satisfied needs; on the other, limited 
means. Scientific and technical progress is constantly reducing, to an 
astonishing extent, the obstacles formed by the limitation of means for the 
satisfaction of human desires, but man’s desires outrun the capacity of science 
to meet new and growing needs. How, in fact, would man differ from a 
beast if it were not for his constant striving for progress? ‘The insatiability 
of human desire is thus very fruitful, and the ultimate spur to technical 
progress. 

But the limiting factor is always present. At any given moment the 
means applied for attaining a given end cannot be used simultaneously for 
the attainment of another end as well. Hence economic science is correctly 
defined today as the science of choices. And it is the duty of the slave- 
economist to remind the politician of the need to make a choice. To remind 
him that any decision on the expediency of taking certain measures or spending 
public money for a certain purpose can never be an absolute decision, but 
only a comparative one; to remind him that at any given moment, in view 
of the means then available, a vote in favour of any one item on a public or 
private budget necessarily, by definition, implies a vote against another item. 
This is an obvious truth but one which is very unpopular with many politicians 
all over the world, who would like to please everybody without, at the same 
time, displeasing those called upon to pay the taxes which must be levied 
before any aims can be attained. 

The slave-economist knows also that good intentions frequently do not 
help to attain aims; that, even when the means exist, they are not invariably 
suitable for attainment of the end; and that even when a given end is attained 
it may prove to taste of bitter poison. A certain economist whose work is 
justly neglected in the history of economic theories, since he had no new theory 
to his credit, but who nevertheless possessed a keen capacity for applying the 
economic truths known in his time—Frederico Bastiat—wrote a pamphlet 
entitled : “The Seen and the Unseen in Political Economy”; the title of this 
pamphlet might well serve as the vademecum of the slave-economist of today. 
It is not a matter of solving one problem. There are in economics no inde- 
pendent single problems. Everything is interlinked. It frequently happens 
that the means suggested and possibly suitable for solving a specified problem 
—preventing a drop in the price of a certain commodity or group of com- 
modities, providing work for a certain group of persons, raising the standard of 
living of a certain social class—this same means may provoke or aggravate 
other problems, cause a rise or a drop in other prices to the general 
disadvantage, throw out of employment a much greater number of workers, 
or condemn to poverty social groups much larger than those whose condition 
was improved by the means applied. 

It is therefore the thankless task of the slave-economist to remind the 
politician, whose humanity urges him to adopt certain measures, of the 
possible harmful consequences which such action may eventually bring in 
its train. It may happen that other factors of public weal or national security 
may justify choosing the small present good at the cost of a greater future 
evil. It will still be the task of the slave-economist to remind those responsible 
that there is a choice to be made between present advantages and future 
disadvantages; and that the choice must be made consciously. 

I should therefore be pleased—and this part of my speech is addressed 
in particular to the students—to see the new eagerness of discussion about 
current economic and social problems as well as other subjects, displayed at 
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your cultural and inter-faculty meetings, kept in check by the presence of 
one of the slave-economists of whom I have been speaking. Remember, 
first and foremost, that the fight for your various social ideals is doomed to 
remain sterile and fruitless and will belong, from its beginning, to the realm 
of things which never existed; remember that this battle will bring you no 
profit other than destructive hatred, as long as your discussions are confined 
to ideals to be attained, and to good intentions to be realized. The old 
proverb says that hell is paved with good intentions; I should like to add that 
conflicts centred around intentions, however excellent these be, have of 
themselves the fatal result of plunging the protagonists into the hell of discord 
and dissolution. 

If, however, you remember always to test your intentions against the 
relentless touchstone of the limitations.and possibilities of the means selected 
for putting them: into effect, then your discussions will provide fruitful lessons 
for your future conduct in the society whose political and economic leadership 
you are being trained to assume. Therefore I say that the youth of 20 who 
is already convinced that he knows the whole truth concerning the means 
of saving the world is unworthy to remain within the sacred precincts of the 
university. 

The enthusiasm of those who aspire. to save the world is a fine thing. 
But if enthusiasm is not to degenerate into fanaticism, you must listen to 
the slave-economist, who will remind you that ideals are worthless, a negative 
quantity, if their realization is rendered impossible by lack or inadequacy of 
means, or if the means available are needed for the more urgent purpose of 
realizing other ideals. 

It may be that the enthusiasm of youth—God grant that youth may 
always be impatient and enthusiastic—will be numbed by the curious behay- 
iour of economists who are summoned or offer to advise governments or 
parliaments. The majority of these economists avoid direct solutions which 
involve making a frontal attack on obstacles in an attempt to overthrow 
them. They avoid them because, like the builder of a mountain road, they 
distrust quick solutions and direct roads. They know that the resistance 
and reaction likely to stultify any action are too strong; and so they prefer 
oblique paths, roundabout courses, long roads which appear to circle about 
ad infinitum. The politician, aiming at immediate success, is inclined to 
look askance at so cool and discouraging an adviser. 

Discouraging, nevertheless, in appearance only; for the slave-economist 
is conscious of the limits to his knowledge. And he knows that, when he 
steps outside these limits, he enters a field much wider and richer and more 
varied than the field in which, with limited means, he is constrained to make 
his calculations and draw his conclusions; even though his world too is full 
of riches, with its choice between numerous, various and undefined desires. 
He knows that he cannot give the politician the key to a final decision. 
Because he lives in the economic world, he has no sympathy for economic 
interpretations of history. The actions of men are inspired by other, much 
deeper feelings and passions; men are little influenced by the choice to be 
made between the lesser and the greater good or by the laws of the marginal 
equality of the considered value of goods. The politician who has a compre- 
hensive understanding of the moment at which a nation is living, and whose 
actions are guided by the requirements and the mature and reasoned will 
of the people, will find in this slave-economist a mentor, but never a fanatical 
doctrinaire. 

The economic adviser is inclined to modesty by his realization of the 
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discrepancy between his carefully developed tools for the interpretation of 
reality and living reality as a whole. His system for the knowledge of reality 
takes account of a few data only, most of the data being either completely 
unknown or very imperfectly known. 

His duty, as important as that of the critic, will therefore be to supply 
the data, carefully selected for purposes of scientific investigation, which the 
politician must possess before he is able to act. Admirable, in this respect, 
was the British tradition of intensive public enquiries that preceded all the 
major monetary, economic and social reforms between 1815 and 1914; and 
the tradition is to this day not entirely lost in that country. We too have 
glorious traditions; the agrarian enquiry of the eighties and the pre-war 
enquiry into conditions of peasant life in the south, will remain famous. So 
too will the statistical investigation carried out with the collaboration of the 
foremost Italian agrarian economists under the supervision of our colleague 
of the agrarian faculty in Turin, Giuseppe Medici, on the distribution of 
land property in Italy, and published only recently. For years past, probably 
ever since Italy was united, there has been discussion about agrarian reform; 
but discussion was never based on a knowledge of the facts. How many 
landowners are there in Italy? Tens, hundreds of thousands, or millions ? 
What is the area occupied by small, medium, and large landowners? How 
does distribution vary in the different regions of Italy? Hic sunt leones; 
the words which once used to be written on maps of darkest Africa provided, 
until recently, the only reply to these enquiries. The knowledge of most 
of the foreigners who have interviewed me on the subject of the main problems 
of Italy (and their ignorance is in part a product of a second-rate journalism) 
is confined to acquaintance with the old Latin saying : latifundia perdidere 
Italiam. Today, for the first time, we know how many landowners there are 
and how much land they possess, with details of area and yield; we know 
whether it is true that Sicily is the centre of the large estates or (which is not 
the same thing) latifundia; we know, for the first time, the character and 
location of the largest Italian estates, which turn out to be chiefly concentrated 
not in the south and the islands, but in fertile Tuscany, which is not the centre 
of the latifundia; we know what proportion (more than one-fifth) of Italian 
territory already belongs to the State, to communes, or to public bodies, and 
the economic results of its administration. 

The main duty of the expert is not to present the legislator with a solution 
of the land reform problem or any other social problem; but to lay before 
him the facts of the problem, and to recommend that the solution applied 
should correspond to these facts, based on an investigation carried out with 
the sole purpose of obtaining a complete picture. 

There is yet another way in which the slave-economist is able to serve the 
politician : by pointing out when a problem is posed in such a way as either 
to make it insoluble or to lead to results contrary to those desired. 

Economists have learnt from their colleagues the mathematicians that 
no problem can be solved unless the independent and non-contradictory 
conditions to be satisfied are equal in number to the unknown factors. Ina 
besieged country, for example, it is impossible to issue every citizen 400 grams 
of bread or flour daily, at a price of 50 lire per kilogram of bread and 70 per 
kilogram of flour, if the citizens number 45,000,000, losses cannot be charged 
to the tax-payer, grain cannot be imported from abroad, and the farmers, 
from grain corresponding in cost to the stipulated cost of bread, produce only 
50 million quintals instead of the 80 million required in order to meet the 
above mentioned requirements of quantity and price and marketing. The 
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data of the problem will have to be changed : either reduce the ration or 
increase the price; or induce the farmers by force (an ineffective method) or 
promises of higher prices to increase their production; or, a third alternative, 
obtain the required grain as a loan or a gift from friendly countries abroad, 

I could give many more examples of problems which are insoluble because 
the conditions stipulated are either mutually contradictory or unequal in 
number to the unknown factors. We have sometimes heard and still hear of 
financial struggles waged between rich and poor countries, between capitalist 
and proletarian countries; or wars between the dollar and the pound sterling, 
Instead of making these childish statements we should always (and here I do 
not qualify my statement by saying nearly always) admit that there exist 
problems which are insoluble because of exclusively internal factors; a situation 
which sometimes forces countries to devalue their currencies. 


* 
* * 


Is economic science in its present state unequal to sucha task, which is 
rendered, moreover, all the more arduous by the fact that we economists are 
aware of the limitations to our knowledge? We are not simple enough to 
be persuaded that economic science can be codified in a final treatise. On 
the contrary, we are constantly assailed by fresh doubts on the validity of 
theories we accepted yesterday, and are driven, in a spirit of criticism, 
constantly to revise these theories. But our criticism and our doubts are 
constructive ones. 

Never before has the vista before the scholar—who, distracted by other 
cares, pauses for a moment to catch at least a glimpse of the scientific work 
proceeding in his favourite sphere—appeared so bright and so promising 
for the future. 

Reviews on pure and applied science grow ever more numerous; journals 
of economic history are published; and the effort to keep up with even the 
titles and descriptions of books which appear to contain some contribution 
to the progress of knowledge is truly tremendous. The whole world has 
become a single workshop. The names of the various schools are but faint 
reminders of divergencies of method now superseded. There are no longer 
any sharp conflicts, only natural preferences for one or another field of study; 
and every method is applied in turn, according to its suitability for the subject 
under investigation. 

There are few who are bold enough to invoke the principles or methods 
of any particular school in order to defend a thesis or refute the arguments 
of an opponent; it is the réle of schools to put forward new conceptions, new 
systems, and new tools, and these immediately become common property, 
no student being willing to handicap himself by renouncing the use of any 
method or system susceptible of leading to the discovery of new truths simply 
because it was evolved by a member of a university or school other than his. 
Hence the ancient rivalry between pure economists and econemic historians, 
between the inventors of systems and students of institutions, has ceased to 
exist; and all alike regard with scornful indifference the importunity of men 
who try to escape from the strict discipline cf economic science, and to trans- 
form a science with which they are unfamiliar into an instrument of propaganda 
for the attainment of concrete ends designed to benefit one particular class or 
one particular interest. 

The thirst for research at the present moment is so intense that those 
desirous of mental rest sometimes find it disturbing. 
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The student who has been for some time away (and there were many 
who were summoned by the State during the war to solve problems much 
more urgent than the contemplation of pure truth) may recall, for example, 
that in his time the basic types of market were simple and few in number : 
pure competition, pure monopoly and, between the two, “duopoly”, “oligo- 
poly” and bilateral monopoly. Then suddenly he will read that some indus- 
trious student has made an analysis, not of half a dozen but of two hundred 
different forms of market; or that another student has listed nine hundred. 
With the modesty befitting a man who is ignorant and who wants to learn, 
he will ask whether analysis resulting in such multiplication of types really 
contributes to a knowledge of reality? Is not the usefulness of this method 
and of the multiplication of tools whereby the scholar seeks gradually to 
approach a more complete comprehension of the truth subject, like so many 
other human activities, to the law of diminishing returns? Does not this 
type of analysis cause the student to lose sight of the wood for the trees ? 

This tentative doubt is however not intended as a criticism, but rather as an 
augury. In the history of the progress of any science periods of detailed 
analysis have always alternated with periods of synthesis; and students engaged 
on intensive research of the truth, intent on wringing the utmost from an 
idea or a hypothesis, on making a detailed analysis of a section of present 
reality or a stage in the past, and on perfecting a system or an existing formula 
have always outnumbered the few who on the basis of the studies, hypotheses 
and detailed analyses of others evolve a powerful synthesis capable of pointing 
the way to students for several decades to come. 

We must not complain too much if the Laws, Cantillons, Galianis, Smiths, 
Ricardos, Mills, Ferraras, Gossens, Jevonses, Marshalls, Fishers and Paretos 
do not break new ground every year, or rival one another in their progress, 
so exhausting their humbler but necessary colleagues who are striving to 
find a temporary anchorage in their own particular field of investigation. 

That, since the time of Pareto, no new universally accepted anchorage 
has yet been found is due io the fact, the happy fact, that the greatest pioneer, 
Keynes, was above all an iconoclast. He was too eager in his search for 
new fields, too ready to deride the mistakes of the great masters whose only 
error was to have witnessed a moment of reality different from his. It is 
uncertain which of the moments was really the most important, and it is very 
doubtful whether the heretics he praised deserved to rank as classics whose 
contribution to science was consecrated by time. 

When the new synthesis appears (and there is no doubt that it will appear) 
it will discard nothing of that which has been accumulated during two cen- 
turies of progress. Federico Le Play, a famous investigator of the causes 
of the rise, consolidation, greatness and decadence of human societies, whose 
only fault was to despise economic science (which, like many who criticize it 
or talk too much about it, he had never bothered to study), once proclaimed a 
solemn truth : that, in the social sciences, everything had been said. The 
inventor of the new synthesis which we are all awaiting will be the man who, 
without forgetting the results of two centuries of laborious work in our science, 
will produce a synthetic system better adapted than the systems of the past 
to the interpretation of the contemporary economic world. This world is 
much more varied and more complex than the world of yesterday; more 
liable also to changes, which we call crises; only the historian will be able to 
judge whether these crises have led humanity towards destruction or towards 
ever higher goals. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ITALY 


Giorcio Fudé 


I. Its BASES IN THE PAST, UP TO THE BEGINNING OF THE XXth CENTURY. 


When we survey the literature of a century ago, we see that many Italian 
writers — and many other writers too — felt compelled to come to a decision 
on a matter that to us, today, seems curiously out-of-date : the “primacy” 
(upheld by some and contested by others) of Italy in the field of the economic 
sciences. Without expatiating on this particular issue (primacy or non- 
primacy : “absolute” or mere “chronological” primacy), we may say that 
there is one undeniable fact : tuat the Italians were among the first founders 
of the sciences in question. The part they played in forming economic 
thought was important from three points of view : the contribution made by 
the philosophers and by authorities in the moral and natural sciences; the 
contribution of individuals concerned in business; and the contribution of 
statesmen. These contributions were valuable, not merely in that they 
produced a national economic “culture”, but in that they exercised a consid- 
erable influence on the progress of economic thought in the rest of Europe. 
We may mention, among the more outstanding of them, the economic ideas 
formulated by the Scholastics and the Canonists; the studies on currency 
by the banker Gasparo ScaRurFi (1519-1584)!, by the merchant Bernardo 
DAVANZATI (1529-1606)? and by the mathematician Geminiano Montanari 
(1633-1687); the mercantile systems of the persecuted theologian Antonio 
SERRA‘ and of the Jesuit and courtier Giovanni BoTEeRo (1540-1617)5; and 
finally, the remarkable output by the diplomat Father Ferdinando GA.ianr 
(1728-1787)*, who systematized studies on currency and, because of his 
general views on economic theory, was the forerunner of a host of modern 
ideas — besides being a master in the theory of economic policy, in which 
his approach still seems to represent the last word. 

One obvious comment is that Italy, despite its brilliant beginnings, 
had no share in the great development of economic theory starting in the 
second half of the XVIIIth century, through the medium of schools such as 
the Physiocrats’ “Sect” or the Ricardo school. Throughout the whole of 
this period, which covered over three quarters of a century and saw the 
first flowering of economic theory in Europe, Italy made only two capital 
contributions, that were both due to the works of individuals, Galiani and 
Ferrara. Not that Italy did not produce other notable economists of a 
fine or original turn of mind, like Gianmaria Ortes (1713-1790)’, Gian 
Rinaldo Car. (1720-1795)*, Pietro VERRI (1728-1797)*, Cesare Beccaria 
(1738-1794)!°, Gian Domenico Romacnosr (1761-1835)", Melchiorre Gio1A 


. Discorso sopra le monete, 1582. 

Lezione delle monete, 1588. 

Trattato mercantile delle monete, 1680. 

Breve trattato delle cause che possono far abbondare li regni d’oro e d’argento, 1613. 
- Cause della grandezza e magnificenza delle cittd, 1589. 

. Della moneta, 1750; Dialogues sur le commerce des Bleds, 1770. 

Riflessioni sulla popolazione, 1790. 

Ragionamento sopra i bilanci economici delle nazioni, 1769. 
. Meditazioni sull’economia politica, 1771. 

. Elementi di economia pubblica, 1769. 

. Collezione degli articoli di economia, 1835. 
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(1767-1829), Francesco Fuoco (r777-1869)*, Carlo Carrango (1801-1869)* 
and, if his Italian origin be recalled, J.S. de Stsmonp1 (1773-1842)‘. But it 
would be hard to say that they had a deep or wide influence on the develop- 
ment of the science. So we find it the more curious that just at this time 
the question of Italy’s primacy in economic science came to the fore. 

We then come to Francesco FERRARA (1810-1900)5, whose theoretical 
system, ideologically like Bastiat’s, but superior to it in its discipline, 
is characterized by a magnificent attempt at logical unity and by penetrating 
| analyses that show some of the main lines for future research, like those 
leading to the subjective conception of value and to the study of the active 
function of credit. After Ferrara, we should mention Angelo MEssEDAGLIA 
(1820-1901)*. He, whose qualities were more or less complementary to 
those of Ferrara, inclined rather to detailed analysis than to bold synthesis, 
which seemed to him too arbitrary; and his solidly-based monographs are 
important achievements in the way of a pragmatic and empirical approach 
to economic problems (he was as remarkable a statistician as he was an eco- 
nomist). As regards several other authors at the end of the XIXth century, 
there has not been a sufficient lapse of time to show whether those of their 
works that still hold our attention possess the exceptional qualities that will 
enable succeeding generations to see in them outstanding landmarks in the 
development of thought. We would mention, in particular, the studies 
on the history of doctrines by Luigi Cossa (1831-1896); those on the theory 
of the factors of production, by Emilio Nazzani (1832-1904)7; those on 
currency, by a pupil of Ferrara, Tullio MARTELLO (1841-1918)*; those on 
economic history by Salvatore Cocnett1 DE Martus (1846-1891)*®; and 
the new working-out of Sax’s financial theories, and the studies of the history 
of doctrines, by Giuseppe Ricca-SALERNO (1849-1912)!°. On the other hand, 
no similar doubt can exist about those whom we may describe as the initiators 
of the contemporary economics in Italy, and of whom we shall speak in the 
next paragraph. Thanks to them Italy, at the opening of the XXth century, 
attained to the first rank in the “renaissance” of science, which was proceeding 
in English, French and German literature alike as a result of the “marginalist 
revolution” — that front rank she had occupied from the early days of science 
to the time of Galiani, dropping back from it during the “classical” period, 
which coincided (and this was thought by many to be the reason for her 
dropping behind) with the most feverish period in the history of her political 
unification. 


II. THE INITIATORS OF THE CONTEMPORARY ECONOMICS. 


This, without wishing to deny the debt that contemporary culture in 
Italy owes to Ferrara, is the title we shall give to the group of thinkers who, 


. Nuovo prospetto delle scienze economiche, 1819. 

. La magia del credito svelata, 1824. 

. See the studies on rural economy comprised in his Scritti, 1887-8. 
. Nouveaux principes d’économie politique, 1819. 

5. Prefaces to the volumes of the Ist and IInd series of the ‘‘Biblioteca dell’economista’’, 1850- 
1870 (reprinted separately under the title Esame storico critico di economisti, 1889-1892); Leztoni 
di economia politica, ed. posthm., 1934-5. 

6. His main works have been reprinted under the titles : Jl catasto e la perequazione, 1936; 
Opere scelte di economia, 1921. 

7. Saggi di economia politica, 1881. 

8. La moneta e gli errori che corrono intorno ad essa, 1883. 

9. Le forme pritmitive dell’evoluzione economica, 1881. 

10, Manuale di scienza finanziaria, 1888; Storia delle dottrine finanziarie in Italia 18096. 





as Einaudi! says, “in the pages of the “Giornale degli Economisti” made, between 
1885 and 1900, such a decisive contribution to pure economic theory that the period of 
what was wrongly called the Lausanne school, but should have been called the Italian school, 
deserved to rank with the finest periods in the history of our science”. It is easy to 
begin to enumerate the members of this group: Pantaleoni, Pareto, De 
Viti, Barone...; but it is not so easy to decide where to stop. Even if one 
considers the strict field of pure economics alone, one finds a throng of 
theoreticians, some of whom are still active and to the fore, whose influence 
in the group must not be underestimated. This period also saw, apart 
from the renaissance in pure economics, the emergence of a wealth of social, 
historical and philosophical ideas in connexion with our science; of these, 
too, we shall have to speak, because of their long-lasting influence or powerful 
originality. 

Maffeo PANTALEONI (1857-1924)? is known abroad mainly through 
translations of his “Principles of Pure Economics” —a little manual for 
beginners, which the author refused to issue in a second edition. This 
introduced, in Italy, a complete theory of exchange values, money and distri- 
bution, based on utility. But the importance of the “Principles” does not 
merely reside in this priority as regards time, in the assimilation of the ideas 
of the foreign “marginalists” (with an apparent preference for the Austrians). 
On the contrary. This little book is, even today, remarkable as being one 
of the happiest examples of a systematic, synthetic and precise turn of mind, 
and as an inexhaustible source of original views, which jostle each other 
on every page — despite the modesty of Pantaleoni, who never underlines 
the novelty of what he is saying and prefers to quote the discoveries of others. 
But while, abroad, it was only his “Principles” that created a sensation, 
for Italians his fame is much more associated with his many monographs 
and his oral teaching; these would provide matter for many treatises. Of 
the various subjects to which he made a major contribution, it will suffice 
to mention the theory of the economics of public finance — to be developed 
later by De Viti and Ugo Mazzola (the latter’s death, in 1899, interrupting 
a most promising work), but whose true originator was Pantaleoni® and his 
approach to a dynamic theory of economics‘. The latter approach — which 
was nearer to the classical school than to the early marginalists — was 
apparently to have been reduced to system in the new treatise which Panta- 
leoni intended to write to supersede his “Principles”. However, he died, 
and we are still waiting for a writer to undertake the work. To give an 
idea of the powerful current still running, so to speak, beneath the surface 
of our scientific tradition, a passage by Del Vecchio® is illuminating : “To 
Pantaleoni economics is neither a branch of Mechanics in the sense of some- 
thing which could be constructed according to the elementary formulae of 
theoretical Mechanics, nor the casuistics of the utilitarian calculus; nor is 
it the highly flexible concatenation of problems that it is to Marshall. It is 
an objective and not a subjective science; dynamic and not static; a “formal” 


1. Preface to the Principii by De Viti, quoted below. ’ ; ; 

2. Principi di economia pura, 1889 (reprinted, 1931), translated into English and Spanish. 
Many of his essays have been collected under the titles : Erotemi di economia, 1925; Studi storie 
di economia, 1936; Studi di finanza e di statistica, 1938. See also: Teoria della traslaztone dei tributi, 
1882 ; Il sindacalismo (first published as a preface, 1909; reprinted in ‘‘ Nuova collana di economisti”- 
1932); Temi, tesi, problemi, 1923 (in collaboration with BRoGLio D’AJANO, R.); La crist del 1905, 
1907, 1925. ; 

3. Contributo alla teoria del riparto delle spese pubbliche, 1883. : ; : 

. Cf. Una visione cinematografica del progresso della scienza economica, 1907 and Di alcuni fenoment 

di dinamica economica, 1909. 

5. Vecchie e nuove teorie, p. 457 (see also below). 
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science, but having its own material object; an empirical science exclusive 
of all metaphysical premises. It is the theory of natural selection applied 
to social relations, assuming that certain particular forms of selection, such 
as the phenomena of rapine and parasitism, have been already superseded. 
Economics is not concerned with the greatest good of individuals or groups, 
but with the forces making for stability or change in the relationships between 
individuals or groups. Even when it is expressed in mathematical terms 
or when its findings are connected with those of the moral sciences, it is 
itself neither a mathematical nor a moral, but rather a biological science, 
being a restatement in more complex terms of the fundamental biological 
process of selection.” 

Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923)! was ten years the senior of Pantaleoni, 
De Viti and Barone, and achieved eminence in econornics after he had already 
attained, as an engineer, an enviable position as an industrial leader. He 
brought to the study of economics not merely the trained mind of a mathema- 
tiian and engineer but an eclectic culture nurtured on classical literature 
and the chronicles of all ages, an approach to the social sciences based on 
Comtean Positivism and, lastly, what might be described as a hyperindividual- 
istic attitude, which led him to stress the elements distinguishing his thought 
from that of others rather than to minimize them. Pantaleoni, whom many 
of us considered Pareto’s superior in profundity and precision of thought, 
freely acknowledged his colleague’s leading position, and the word picture 
of the latter’s influence which he painted on the occasion of his death is still 
remembered :* 

“For all practical purposes it was only with Pareto in the twentieth century 

that Italy re-entered the arena. This was man of such stature that 

his work marks a decisive stage in the history of our science’s progress, 
one who takes his place in the first rank with Cournot, Jevons, Walras 
and Edgeworth. Round him there grow up a company of economists 
worthy of him; all in varying degrees his disciples and quickened to 
full growth by the stimulus of his teaching — disciples indeed, but disciples 
endowed with the laudable intellectual independence which their master 
desired. The mind recalls such names as Barone, Amoroso, Borgatta, 

Jannaccone, Ricci, Sella, de Stefani, Bresciani, Cabiati, Einaudi, Fanno, 

Del Vecchio — the list is certainly incomplete and I can only offer my 

apologies to those omitted. Of all these men there is none whose economic 

outlook does not derive in large measure from Pareto; for his charm 
was such that none who knew him could escape its influence. There 
were even certain young economists on whom contact with him acted 
like a bright lamp on moths and who finally burnt their wings. Once 
introduced to his work, they were incapable of more than mere repetition 
of his ideas and teaching, and even imitated the less admirable elements 
in his vocabulary and style.” 
There is no language barrier to make Pareto’s work inaccessible to the public 
in other lands : he taught in Lausanne, and much of his work was published 
inFrench. Let us cast a glance over its main lines. In its formal framework 
itis a description of the general equilibrium — already outlined by Walras — 
of the economic system (and in later works, of the social system as a whole) 


_ 1. Cours d’économie politique, 1896 (translated into Italian 1942); Les systémes socialistes, 1902 
(translated into Italian); Manuale di economia politica, 1906 (Pareto made a number of major 
changes in the French translation of 1909); Economie mathématique, 1911 (an article in “‘Ency- 
clopédie des sciences mathématiques” ; translated into Italian in ‘‘uova collana di economisti”, 1937) ; 
Trattato di sociologia generale, 1916 (translated into French) ; Fattt ¢ teorte, 1921. 

2. In occasione della morte di Pareto : riflessioni, in ‘‘Gtornale degli economisti’”, 1924. 
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which is held to be a complex of interacting forces to be studied by procedures 
analogous to those of theoretical mechanics. Pareto applied the same 
approach to further sectors (such as production and international exchanges) 
and progressively systematized it. To arrive at his quasi-mechanistic view 
of this equilibrium, he was forced to go on reducing the qualitative distinctions 
current in economic science to pure (algebraical) quantities this is one of 
the principal characteristics of his method of work, another being the treatment 
of problems by the method of successive approximations (consisting in the 
initial statement of the central element in highly abstract terms with the 
progressive introduction of specific concrete factors to build up the complexity 
of the real problem); Pareto was an enthusiastic — perhaps almost an over- 
insistant — advocate of the value of this process. We now come to what 
may be deemed the most original and fruitful aspect of his work, namely, 
his energetic empirical efforts to determine statistically the laws and trends 
of economic phenomena; we find this aspect particularly in the “Cours”, 
where he pursued among other statistical researches the particular one which 
was his chief title to world fame, his analysis of the individual distribution 
of income. Chronologically, Pareto’s work was evolving in two senses, 
In the first, there is the steady evolution of an ever more rigorously mechanical 
theory of economics stated in increasingly general and objective terms. 
We may illustrate that evolution by pointing to two striking facts : first, 
that after his first writings Pareto began to leave aside his free trade ideology 
when working on pure theory; second, that in the French edition of the 
“Manual” he treated “ ophelimity” (his notion for utility) no longer as a 
quantity to be postulated, but as a quantity to be inferred from the analysis 
of “indifference maps”. The degree of coherence attained in the “Manual” 
and the “Mathematical Economics” by the mechanical conception of 
equilibrium, having its starting point a century and a half earlier in Quesnay’s 
Tableau, is such that it is generally regarded as futile to seek to go further 
along this way. Besides, we find in Pareto’s works a passage from economics 
to the search for a more comprehensive theory to embrace the whole social 
scene and the main work of his old age was his monumental “Sociology”. 
While arousing much interest, this work found few to follow up its thought; 
in economics, on the other hand, Pareto’s work is being continued on a large 
scale. As we shall see, his theory of economics as mechanics is the starting 
point for an enormous amount of research in pure theory, which has continued 
in Italy down to our own days; it also inspired French economists (chiefly 
Bousquet) and a number of others in different countries (e.g. Ohlin and 
Stackelberg). Again—and somewhat to the surprise of Italians—it is 
to this source that the new developments of the theory of Value thirty years 
later in the Anglo-Saxon countries, may be traced, of which two typical 
works are Hicks’s “Value and Capital” and Samuelson’s “Foundations”. 
Lastly, whether those concerned acknowledge their debt to Pareto or follow 
the path he traced unconsciously, his empirical approach is perpetuated 
in the multitude of works on economic statistics and econometrics which 
have been one of the most important features of world economic science 
during the last thirty years; in this connexion it may be permissible to draw 
attention to one of the newest developments, Leontiev’s input-output analy- 
sis of the economic system, which is a direct continuation of Pareto’s work. 

Antonio DE Viti DE Marco (1858-1943)! was of a reserved and aristocratic 


1. Moneta e prezzi, 1885; Il carattere teorico dell’economia finanziaria, 1888; Saggi di economia ¢ 
di finanza, 1898; La funzione della banca, 1898 (new and enlarged edition, 1934); Principii di 
economia finanztaria, latest ed., 1939 (translated into German, English, Spanish in versions based 
on earlier editions of this university course). 
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temperament, clearly visible in his few published works. His title to fame is 
principally as the constructor of a comprehensive, coherent and independent 
theory of public finance, based on analysis of the hypothetical actions. of 
rulers and their consequences in the light of two extreme hypotheses : either 
rulers merely act “as monopolists” carrying out their personal interests 
or, alternatively, they are trustees “on a co-operative basis” of the interests 
of all citizens. This theory was continually perfected over a long series of 
university courses and found its ultimate expression in the “Principles”, of 
whose influence one indication is the number of translations into foreign 
tongues. De Viti’s work is the chief model for a remarkable literature 
concerned with the economics of public finance treated as “pure theory”, 
and typical of contemporary Italian economics. 

Enrico BARONE (1859-1924)! devoted his splendid and typically Southern 
intellectual gifts partly to the Army and partly to a number of arts and sciences. 
In economics, as Einaudi puts in :* “he had no superior in sureness of judgment 
and ability to assimilate and restate whatever was good : under his hand the 
gropings of others or the lightning flashes of Pantaleoni’s thought became 
brilliant demonstrations or were transmuted by his logical intellect into 
close-knit theorems”. It was to his outstanding gift of clear thinking—and 
the chance that led him to work out a suggestion by Pareto resulting in his 
producing the first comprehensive analytical statement of the problem of 
collectivist planning and thus paving the way for Lange, Dickinson, etc. 
—that his reputation abroad is primarily due (a reputation evidenced by 
the number of translations of his works). However, the most original aspects 
of his work, to which it is felt attention should here be drawn, are his analysis 
of the equilibrium of production on the basis not merely of the complementary 
aspects, but of substitution among the various factors; the activities of trade 
unions; joint costs (in the case of transport); and the distribution of the cost 
of indivisible public services. That brings us to the field in which Barone’s 
teaching seems to be still most living : in a word, the construction he achieved 
of a comprehensive theory of finance better adapted to the requirements of 
contemporary practical economics and having its basis in the study of the 
national income. 

Among the contemporaries of the founders of present-day economic 
theory, mention should be made of certain outstanding economists working 
on other lines, of whom two in particular are remarkable for the originality 
of their attitude. Both concentrated on historical research and were, simul- 
taneously, what might be described as architects of social reform in the 
abstract?. Achille Loria (1857-1943) made major contributions to classical 
theory*, but is chiefly known for having used a method of interpreting history, 
somewhat reminiscent of Marxism, and for his proposition that the exploitation 


1. Di alcuni problemi fondamentali per la teoria matematica dell’imposta, cy Ree ministro della 


produzione nello stato collettivista, 1908 (translated into French and English) ; Principi di economia 
politica, 1908-9 (translated into German); Studi di economia finanziarta, 1912; I costi connessi e 
Veconomia dei trasporti, 1921. These and other works have been collected under the title Le 
opere economiche, 1936-7. See also “‘Les syndicats”, 1921 (translated into Italian in “Nuova 
collana di economisti”, 1934). 

2. Preface to the Principii by De Viti, quoted above. 

3. In this class of economic theorists possibly the name most often mentioned in foreign 
countries is that of the engineer Eugenio Rignano (1870-1930), a student of economics, natural 
science and philosophy, who proposed a system of inheritance taxes expressly designed to 
prevent the hereditary consolidation of economic inequalities. It should however be not 
that, despite his reputation abroad, Rignano’s work receives little attention in Italy. See 
E. Rignano : Un socialismo in accordo con la dottrina economica liberale, 1902; French transl., 1904; 
German transl. (abridged) under the title “‘Los v. d. Erbschaft”, 1905. In English, see an 
essay by Rignano in The Econ. Fourn., Sept. 1919. 

4. Cf. Studi sul valore della moneta, 1890. 
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of labour is a consequence of the elimination of “free land” through 
the rise of the land-owning system. He developed his historical method 
and this proposition in a long series of volumes rich in brilliant ideas but 
won no open disciples among Italian economists, though this may possibly 
be explained by the existing social climate. Giuseppe TonioLo (1845- 
1918)? was a disciple of Messedaglia and as scrupulously accurate as his 
master in his minute research. He evolved the notion of an “ethical and 
juridical” science of economics, which was to be informed by the principles 
of Cathelicism in its criticism of the existing order. A number of Italian 
economists adhere directly or indirectly to this notion, which finds its most 
faithful expression in the Rivista internazionale di scienza soctali founded by 
Toniolo himself and still being issued. 

In the meanwhile a series of philosophical works of capital importance 
to economic thought had appeared in Italy. In the first place, there was the 
powerful and subtly reasoned system of Marxism, developed alike in his 
teaching and in his scanty writings by Antonio LaBRIOLA (1843-1904)*. 
This is indeed the main source of an Italian Marxist tradition, the best proofs 
of whose vitality in the age which followed are the encyclopaedic literary 
remains of Antonio Gramsci (18g91-1937)*. In addition the dawn of the 
twentieth century saw the growth, in another direction, of the new Italian 
school of idealist philosophy, one of whose leaders, Benedetto Croce (born 
1866), was to enter the specifically economic field with his criticisms (famous 
in their day) of Marxist arguments and through his vigorous endeavour to 
state the nature and significance of economics as an empirical science, and of 
economic activity as a “universal form” of the spirit?. The influence of 
his views and more generally of the new idealism he propagated is today 
fairly marked among a section of Italian economists. 


III. MAIN FEATURES OF THE WORK DONE DURING THE PAST HALF-CENTURY’, 


It would be vain indeed to seek to make a rigid classification of scientific 
currents in such a country as this; the intelligentsia is extremely individualist 
—even among living economists a whole series of names could be quoted 
of men wielding wide influence on the minds of others but of none of whom 
it could be said that they were leaders of a homogeneous “school”; in Italy 
too the influence of the various writers quoted in this paper is always associated 
with that which derives directly from the immortal teaching of Ferrara; 
lastly, the country retains the liveliest interest in foreign economic literature. 
Of the latter the profoundest and most extensive influence on Italian economic 
thought is that of the English economists. A large proportion of Italian 
thinking is still based on Ricardo’s system, though our economists did not 
thereby neglect to keep in line with further developments of this system and 


. e. g. La rendita fondiaria e la sua elisione, 1880; La teoria economica della costituzione politica, 
1886; Analisi della proprieta capitalistica, 1889; La costituzione economica odierna, 1899; Le basi 
economiche della costituztone sociale, 1909; La sintesis economica, 1909; Corso completo di economia 
politica, 1910; I fondamenti scientifici yella riforma economica, 1922; Dinamica economica, 1935. 
proportion of Loria’s works have been translated into various languages. 

2. Remoti fattori della potenza economica di Firenze nel medioevo, 1882; Trattato di economia sociale, 
1915. An exhaustive collection of his writings is being published by the Comitato Opera 
Omnia di G. Tontiolo, Vatican City. 

3. Saggi interno alla concezione materialistica della storia, 1895; Del materialismo storico, 1896; 
Discorrendo di socialismo e di filosofia, 1898. 

4. Works, posthumous edition. See more particularly vol. 2 : Jl materialismo storico, 1948. 

2: Materialismo storico ed economia marxista, 1900; La filosofia della pratica, 1908. 

. A bibliographical supplement to this section is to be found in Appendix B. 
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even took on some occasion (as in the revision of the theory of costs) the lead. 
— Initially at any rate, and possibly due to the almost exaggerated level- 
headedness characteristic of a mature culture—a degree of indifference 
towards the “Keynesian revolution” may be remarked; however, it finally 
gained attention after the last world war; the number of Italian economists 
interested in it is growing rapidly. Borrowings from the Vienna School, 
which at first sight seem extremely frequent in our economic literature, 
appear more important than they are in fact, while drawings on the historical 
schools of Germany and other countries are sporadic only (although there 
is some evidence of such borrowings as an element in the theory of the colonial 
and commercial expansion of modern States, one of the most original and 
constructive contributions made by any Italian economist in the course of 
the half-century). French economic writings, though nearest to us linguisti- 
cally, have had no marked influence on economics in Italy since Ferrara 
borrowed from the school of J.B. Say, or Pareto from that of Cournot and 
Walras. A much more profound influence has been that of the economists 
of northern Europe and the United States, though borrowings from them 
have usually referred to specific subjects only. However, the influence 
most markedly evident in Italy throughout this period has been that of Pareto. 
This is not merely because Pareto is the only Italian economist whose work 
has been continued by a group of disciples so homogeneous as almost to 
merit, like the Physiocrats, the title of a sect; but also because the example 
of his method, with its clear-cut and original schemata, gives a family likeness 
distinguishing the work of our economists from that of their foreign confréres, 
even in the case of those who only follow Pareto’s line of thought to a limited 
extent—in other words, the vast majority of them. We may say that, 
whereas the teaching of Pantaleoni works beneath surface and is apparent 
only in the fertile labours of a few outstandingly rigorous reasoners, it is in 
the very nature of Pareto’s school to advance with drums beating and flags 
flying. Leaving apart the didactic work (in fact an exceptional wealth of 
didactic works was published in Italy during this period, whether or not 
they accepted Pareto’s postulates)—the constructive contributions ultimately 
traceable to Pareto were far more intensive in the field of algebraically express- 
ed research in pure theory than in the field of empirical and statistical research. 
The latter, nevertheless, despite their relatively restricted number, are the 
source of some of the most interesting achievements of post-Paretian economics 
in Italy—more particularly, the analysis of the phenomena of inflation, 
international exchanges, the laws of consumption and demand, the distribu- 
tion of income and the concentration of economic quantities; in certain 
connexions too this branch of economics has been able to take advantage 
of the innovations made by Italian thinkers in the general theory of statistics. 
The much wider attention directed to the study or the abstract schemata of 
Economic Mechanics is evidenced by the amount of new speculation often 
ingenious and sometimes significant based on them; special mention should 
be made of the systematic attempt to restate Economic Mechanics in dynamic 
terms. Here we have what is generally felt to be the common note of Italian 
work in economics from the 19th century onwards if compared to work done 
abroad : the pre-eminence of abstract over concrete thinking (the most 
striking exception being Italian work on rural economics, which compares 
favourably both in quantity and in quality with what has been done abroad). 
An attempt has been made to explain this tendency by the relative tardiness 
of Italy’s economic development compared to other countries, which has 
naturally had the effect of diminishing Italian economists’ opportunities 
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for first-hand factual study. The same phenomenon may also afford some 
explanation of another characteristic of recent Italian writings, namely, the 
expenditure of so much energy on the study of the past in the shape of historical 
studies either of economic phenomena or of economic doctrines. It is in 
this field that Italy has acquired in the last few decades some of its most 
notable titles to fame in the eyes of the outer world. 

The reader must not however form the impression that the recent events 
through which Italy has lived have been without effect on the growth of 
her economic thought. Two in particular appear to have been the source 
of shocks whose stimulating influence is clearly discernible in the work done. 
The first is of course the first world war and its aftermath; the fruit of it was 
a considerable output of empirical analyses dealing with the new practical 
problems; it also led a number of theoretical economists to reconsider their 
own schemata and in some cases to establish new laws for what was then 
deemed to be the “Pathology” of economic life. ‘The second stimulus consisted 
in the establishment of the “corporative” system, whose cultural repercussions 
cannot properly be left out of account merely because the “corporative 
State” proved to be no more than a hollow shell. Whether they were genuine 
enthusiasts for it, mere time-servers, curious inquirers or active opponents of 
the new system, almost all Italian economists took part in the discussion of 
—or rather the search for—its theoretical bases. The ensuing discussion 
among Italian economists—despite the intrusions of superficiality quite 
unavoidable in such a field—was serious enough for a proportion of them 
to be led to re-examine the traditional structure of their science. Each 
one of course—as the “corporative revolution” was nothing more than an 
empty slogan—worked expressing his own rather than a truly common 
ideal. Nevertheless, the work undertaken was of great educational value 
to Italian economists : some of them tended to return to such “meta-economic” 
and therefore inexhaustible problems as the attempt to find the universal 
notion of social well-being from which to deduce the whole economic theory, 
or the universal notion of the ends of the State from which to deduce all rules 
of economic policy, or again to define the nature of this science or even to 
determine whether or not it serves any purpose; others sought to refurbish 
empirical laws on the functioning of the economic system (this category 
includes numerous diagnoses,—e.g. of economic disturbances resulting 
from the action of pressure groups, from the effects of uncertainty and risk, etc. 
etc.—and it brought within the compass of Italian corporative literature 
a number of matters which in other countries would be classified as crisis 
literature). It is as yet too early to assess the effects of the second world 
war on Italian economic thought. The visible facts—apart from a spate of 
publications quite clearly postponed in consequence of the war—have 
been firstly the effort to secure realignment with foreign economic writing 
and, secondly, the much more interesting phenomenon of the extensive 
tendency occasioned by the constitutional crisis to subject the existing system 
to a detailed analysis, “de lege ferenda”. 


APPENDIX 


A. GENERAL REFERENCES 


Any reader desirous of improving his acquaintance with Italian economic thought 
will, of course, be confronted with an extremely abundant literature. Below is 
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given a small selection of sources deemed specially worthy of recommendation a sa 
first approach to the subject. 

Cossa L. : Introduzione allo studio dell’economia politica (3rd edition, Milan, Hoepli, 
1892). — An outstanding analysis of world economic literature from ancient times; 
extremely detailed account of Italian work down to Pareto, who is barely mentioned. 
Translated into French under the title of Histoire des doctrines économiques, 1899. 

FanFani A. : Storia delle dottrine economiche (3 vols., Milan, Principato, 1943-46) ; 
GRIZIOTTI-KRETSCHMANN, J. : Storia delle dottrine economiche (Turin, Utet, 1949); Caro- 
DAGLIO, G. : Sommario di storia delle dottrine economiche (3rd edition, Milan, Giuffré, 1945). 
—- These are respectively a treatise, a textbook, and a very short outline of the history 
of world economic thought from ancient times : they give fuller details about Italian 
economic thought than are to be found in the corresponding foreign works. 

Peccuio G. : Storia della economia pubblica in Italia (2nd edition, Lugano, Ruggia, 
1832). — A scholarly review of Italian economists from Scaruffi to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Translated into French. 

Un secolo di progresso scientifico italiano, 1839-1939, published by the Societd italiana 
per il progresso delle scienze (Milan, Hoepli, 1939). — Between pages 207-294 of vol. 6 
of this comprehensive work there is a valuable digest of Italian economic and social 
science by the following writers: Parr G. U. (introduction), GARINO-CaANINA A. 
(period 1839-64), Fanranit A. and Barsieri G. (period 1865-89), Resta M. (period 
1890-1914), DE Luca M. (period 1915-38). 

Loria A. : Verso la giustizia sociale (in two parts; Milan, Soc. Ed. Libraria, 1904 
and 1915). This comprises a series of studies of the history of economic theory, more 
particularly (pp. 76-111, part 1) “L’economia politica in Italia”, the Italian version 
of Loria’ article for Palgrave’s. 

Det Veccuio G. : Vecchie e nuove teorie economiche (in the first volume of “Nuova 
collana di economisti”, Turin, Utet, 1932). — This is a reprint of extracts from various 
historical or critical essays by Del Vecchio amounting in all to some 150 pages : the 
indications it affords us are essential for the interpretation of the Italian economists 
since Ferrara. Further suggestive hints referring to contemporary economists can 
be found in the same author’s Progressi della teoria economica (Padua, Cedam, 1936). 

Die Wirtschaftstheorie der Gegenwart (Vienna, Springer, 1927). — See the chapter 
“Italy” (pp. 100-121, vol. 1) by A. GRAZIANI, which gives a scholarly review of Italian 
work since 1900. 

Fastani M. : Der gegenwaertige Stand der reinen Theorie der Finanzwissenschaft in Italien 
(in “Zeitschrift fuer Nationaloekonomie”’, 1932-3). The author reviews the main 
problems of the theory of public finance by the method of close and exhaustive analysis 
of their treatment by each outstanding Italian writer. The period covered is identical 
with that dealt with in section 2 and 3 of the present paper. 

Brucuter G. : JI corporativismo e gli economisti italiani (‘Archivio di studi corporativi”’, 
1936: pp. 46-78 and 132-16g). — The best critical summary of the arguments on 
‘“corporative’’ economics. See also the same author’s Diect anni di dottrina corporativa 
(ibid., 1937). 

Bibliografie del ventennio (Rome, I.R.C.E., 1941). — A series of small volumes 
containing bibliographies covering various facets of Italian thought during the first 
twenty years of the “Fascist era”. One volume deals with the economics and law 
of public finance and includes an extremely important introductory essay by 
B. Griziortr giving (from a critical standpoint strongly characterized by the personal 
theoretical outlook of the author) a bird’s eye view of the history of Italian thought 
in public finance since the Middle Ages and a more detailed analysis of contemporary 
contributions. A further volume deals with “corporative political economy” and 
includes an introduction by M. RestA, analysing in detail the literature of economics 
(not exclusively ‘‘corporative”) since the first world war. The bibliography of this 
volume is also not confined to works of “‘corporative” economics. Finally, the volume 
on the economic and social sciences has an introduction by A. Decii Esp'nosa, whose 
value lies in the summary it contains of corporative polemics. The bibliography is 
abundant and detailed, but unfortunately incomplete, as Jewish writers are omitted. 

Indice cinquantennale of the Giornale degli economisti (vol. 1, 1938, out of print; vol. 2, 
Padua, Cedam, 1946). This index covers the issues of the leading Italian economic 
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review over the last fifty years. The details it gives of articles published and books 
reviewed make it a most valuable guide to the study of Italian economic literature. 
L’enseignement économique en France et a V’étranger, volume published by the “Revue 
d’économie politique” (Paris, Sirey, 1937). — The articles covering economic teaching 
in Italy are by G. Del Vecchio (political economy) and G. Borgatta (public finance), 
The first is confined to details of the organization of economic teaching; the second 
includes also some information on leading teachers in public finance and their works. 


Z 


B. BrsLIOGRAPHICAL SUPPLEMENT TO SECTION 3 OF THIS PAPER. 


The omission in Section 3 of any indication as to writers on the subject is deliberate : 
the difficulty of judging which of a considerable number of outstanding writers will 
come to be recognized as the leaders during the last half-century is all too clearly 
realized. However, to avoid depriving the reader of that minimum of information 
he is entitled to expect, a short list is here given of some of the writers whose importance 
is most generally recognized. To avoid cutting the list of actual authors too short, 
for lack of space, works cited will be kept to a minimum—in most cases one only— 
for each author named. The same considerations of space preclude the repetition 
here of the references to be found in the body of the article or in the bibliography of 
the social sciences included elsewhere in this volume, to which the reader is referred. 


Atgssio G, : La rivalutazione della lira, 1926. 

Amoroso, L. : Lezioni di economia matematica, 1921; Principii di economica corporativa, 1938; 
Meccanica economica, 1942. 

ArENA C. : Corso di lezioni di economia del lavoro, 1933-5. 

Aris G. : II sistema della costituzione economica e sociale italiana nell’eta dei comuni, 1905. 

Bacui R. : Principit di scienza economica, 1937-8. 

BENINI R. : Lezioni di economia politica, 1436. 

Berar! D, : La legge del valore secondo la dottrina dell’utilita limite, 1895. (Reprinted in 
the “Nuova collana di economisti’”’, 1937.) 

BERTOLINO, A : Riflessioni economiche, 1944. 

BoninsEGNI, P. : Manuel élémentaire d’éc ie politique, 1930. 

Borpm, A. : Statica economica, 1944. 

Borcatta, G. : Appunti di scienza delle finanze e diritto finanziario, 1934-5. 

Brecuia, A. : Temi di economia e vita sociale, 1942. 

BrEscIANI-TuRRONI, C, : Le vicende del marco tedesco (published as a volume of the “Annali 
di economia”’), 1931; Introduzione alla politica economica, 1942. 

Casratl, A. : Fisiologia e patologia economica negli scambi della ricchezza fra gli stati, 4th ed., 
1937- 

Car.l, F. : Le basi storiche e dottrinali della economia corporativa, 1938. 

Cassoia, C. : I sindacati industriali, 1905. 

Cuessa, F. : La teorta economica del rischio e della assicurazione, 1933. 

Conicuiant, C.A. : Saggt di economia politica e di scienza delle finanza, 1903. 

Corsrno, E. : Annali dell’economia ttaliana, 1931-8. 





D’ABeERGO, E. : Principi di scienza delle finanza, 1939. 

Da Empout, A. : Teoria dell’incidenza delle imposte, 1926. 

Datta VottTa, R. : La crisi det cambi, 1925. 

Dat Pang, L. : Antonio Labriola — la vita e tl pensiero, 1934. 

Det Veccuio, G. : Lineamenti generalt della teoria dell’interesse, 1915; Lezioni di economia 
pura and Lezioni di economia applicata (several editions, the last being of 1936-7); 
Cronache della lira in pace e in guerra, 1932; Ricerche sopra la teoria generale della moneta, 
1933. 

Demaris, G. : Prime linee di economia dinamica, 1939; Princtpi di logica economica, 1944. 

De Pretri Tonetut, A. : Trattato di economia raztonale, 3rd ed., 1937. 

De Sreranti, A. : La dinamica patrimoniale nella odierna economia capitalistica, 1931. 

D1 Fenizio, F. : L’economia di guerra come economia di monopoli, 1942. 
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DominEDo’, V. : Considerazioni intorno alla teoria della domanda, in the “Giornale degli 
economisti”, 1933-4. 






































evue 
~~ Emaunt, L. : La rendita mineraria, in the “Biblioteca dell’economista”’, 1900; Principit 
ee). di scienza della finanza, 3rd ed., 1945; Scritti di economia e finanza, 1940-2; Contributo 
and alla ricerca dell’ottima imposta, 1929; La guerra e il sistema tributario italiano, 1927; 
rks, La condotta economica e gli effetti sociali della guerra italiana, 1933; Gli ideali di un econo- 
mista, 1921. 
FANFANI, A. : Storia del lavoro in Iéalia dalla fine del secolo XV agli inizi del secolo XVIII, 
1940. 
te: FANNO, M. : L’espansione coloniale e commerciale negli stati moderni, 1906; Le banche e il 
will mercato monetario, 1913; Contributo alla teoria dell’ oferta a costi congiunti, in the ‘‘Gior- 
rly nale degli economisti”, 1914; Contributo alla teoria economica dei beni succedanei, in 
ion the “ Annali di economia, 1926; Die reine Theorie des Geldmarktes, in “Beitraege 
nce zur Geldtheorie», 1933; Principi di scienza economica (in eight volumes; 2nd ed. 
ort, of 1st volume, 1938). 
i Fastant, M. : Principii di scienza delle finanze, 1941. 
ion Fiora, F. : La politica delle tariffe ferroviarie, 1907. 
of FossaTi, E. : Ricerche sui contributi inglesi alla teoria della moneta, 1940. 
ed. FraccacreTA, A. : La transformazione degli impieghi di intrapresa, 1920. 
Fusint, R. : Leziont di scienza delle finanze, 1934. 
38; Gint, C. : Prime linee dit patologia economica, 1935. 
Gosst, U. : L’assicurazione in generale, 1898; Trattato di economia, 1919; Scritti vari di 
economia, 1934. 
05. GraziAbDEI, A. : Le capital et la valeur, 1937. 
Grazianl, A. : Istituzioni di economia politica, 1904; Problemi speciali del valore di scambio, 
1910. ; 
in GrizioTti, B. : Principit di politica, diritto e scienza delle finanze, 1929; Vecchi e nuovi indirizzi 
nella scienza delle finanze, 1935. 
Jannaccong, P. : Il costo di produzione, in “Biblioteca dell’ economista’”’, 1904; Prezzi 
é mercati, 1936. 
Leong, E. : Li enti dt ec ia politica, 1914. 
Lorenzonl, G. : Inchiesta sulla piccola proprieta formatasi nel dopoguerra — relazione finale, 
. 1938. 
- Luzzato, G. : Storia economica dell’eta moderna e contemporanea, 1934-1948. 
Masct, G. : Le leggi delle transformazioni industriali, 1922; Saggi critici di teoria e metodologia 
economica, 1934. 
Mazzz1, J. : Politica doganale differenziole e clausola della nazione pit favorita, 1930. 
MonTEMARTINI, G. : Municipalizzazione dei pubblici servigi, 1902. 
Mortara, G. : Prospettive economiche, 1921-37. 
Murray, R.A. : Le nozioni dello stato, dei bisogni pubblici e dell’attivita finanziaria, 1913. 
Nittt, F. : Principi di scienza delle finanze, 1903. 
Papi, G.U. : Escape from stagnation — an essay on business fluctuations, 1933; Equilibrio 
Sra attivita economica e finanziaria, 1942. 
. ParENTI, G. : Prime ricerche sulla rivoluzione dei prezzi in Firenze, 1939. 
‘a Porrti, V. : Principi ds politica economica internazionale, 1934. 
) : Prato, G. : Problemi monetari e bancari nei secoli 17° ¢ 18°, 1916. 
: Puviant, A. : Teoria dell’illusione finanziaria, 1903. 
4. Repaci, F.A. : La finanza italiana nel ventennio 1913-1932, 1934. 


Ricca-SALERNO, P. : Contributo alla teoria economica della finanza, 1936. 
Riccar, U. : Jl capitale, 1910; Ein dynamisches Nachfragegesetz, in “Archiv f. mathema- 
tische Wirtschaft’’, 1941. 
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Rossi, L. : Traccia del corso di politica economica e finanziaria, 1939. 


Saport, A. : La crisi delle compagnie mercantili dei Bardi e dei Peruzzi, 1926. 

Setia, E. : La concorrenza — storia e critica det sistemi, 1914; Dottrina dei tre principii, 
1930. 

Sensint, G. : La teoria della rendita, 1912. 

SerpmErt, A. : Corso di economia e politica agraria, 1939-43. 

Spiriro, U. : Capitalismo e corporativismo, 1934. 

Srarra, P. : The laws of returns under competitive conditions, in “The Economic Journa!”’, 
1926. 

STRINGHER, B. : Memorie riguardanti la circolazione e il mercato monetario, 1925. 

Supino, C. : Storia della circolazione cartacea in Italia, 1860 al 1928, 1929. 


Tancorra, V. : Trattato di scienza della finanza, 1915. 
Tasstnari, G. : Appunti di economia e politica agraria, 1942. 
Tivaront, J. : Storia del debito pubblico del Regno d’Italia, 1908-10. 


VALENTI, G. : Studi di politica agraria, 1914. 
Vine, F. : Analisi economiche, 1940. 
Viro, F. : I sindacati industriali, 1930. 


(For basic information on the literature of economic statistics — which is not covered 
by the above list — recourse may be had to: Trattato elementare di statistica, published 
in several volumes, of which the first appeared in 1933, edited by C. Gini. See also 
LuzzatTo-Feciz P.: Statistica, 1940.) 


C. DATA ON PERIODICALS 


In Italy, as elsewhere, the great bulk of scientific writing appears in the form not of 
books but of articles in periodicals. One category of such periodicals consists of the 


«Annals» published by a number of universities (the most important, in the field 
of economics, being the Annali di economia, published by the L. Bocconi Commercial 
University of Milan and now amalgamated with the “Giornale degli economisti’’). 
In the category of “reviews” proper, those most necessary for a knowledge of Italian 
economic work are the Giornale degli economisti and La riforma sociale!. Also of impor- 
tance are the following, which are listed in alphabetical order : Archivio di studi corpo- 
rativi1; Banca Nazionale del Lavoro Quarterly Review; Critica ec ica; Ec ia; Economia 
agraria; Economia internazionale; L’industria; Metroeconomica; Moneta e credito; Rivista di 
diritto finanziario e di scienza delle finanze; Rivista di politica economica (successor to Rivista 
delle societa commerciali); Rivista di storia economica; Rivista internazionale di scienze sociali; 
Rivista italiana di scienze economiche! (successor to Rivista italiana di statistica, economia 
e finanza) ; Studi economici e aziendali. Of the primarily documentary reviews, mention 
should be made of Bancaria (successor to Rassegna dell’associazione bancaria italiana) ; 
Congiuntura economica; Rassegna economica; Banco di Roma Review of economic conditions in 
Italy; Rivista bancaria (successor to Minerva bancaria) ; Sintesi economica. Lastly, attention 
may be called to various reviews concerned with other matters but nevertheless giving 
an important place to economic subjects : e.g. assurance and statistical reviews, etc., 
etc. -Of statistical reviews, the most valuable for economists are : Annali di statistica; 
Metron!; Rivista italiana di demografia e statistica; Statistica (successor to Supplemenio 
statistico at Nuovi problemi). 





1. Publication suspended. 
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THE POLITICAL SCIENCES IN ITALY 


Gr1acoMo PERTICONE 


1. The political sciences in Italy have been influenced considerably by 
world literature on this subject. From the beginning of the present century, 
they have developed in all countries as sciences of experience and scientific 
ascertainment—descriptive and inductive sciences, from ethnography and 
statistics to religion, art and philosophy, as aspects of social existence. In 
Italy, the interest of intellectuals in these fields was, at the turn of the century, 
distracted by the idealist reaction against positivism. While, in other parts 
of Europe and in America, the sociological disciplines made headway and 
instituted historical, legal, economic and political sociology (the last named 
combining them all in one great dynamic unit), in Italy the very word 
“sociology” was disdained and almost banished from the vocabulary of science. 
Given the equation “fact equals the mind”, it seemed that a knowledge of 
facts—and hence of political facts, as being the basis of the political sciences— 
could only be sought and found in the various positions of the mind as it 
turned on its own axis, in the “dialectics” of the mind, and hence in the 
determination of its “absolute” moments. The political—and all—sciences 
could display no features of the absolute; they were limited, relative, progres- 
sive, not absolute and definitive; such, for instance, were the philosophical 
sciences, which were based on neo-Hegelian idealistic speculation and its 
methodology. It must however be pointed out that this period with which 
we are concerned—broadly, the last fifty years—is divided into two phases, 
one characterized by the unchallenged supremacy of absolute idealism and 
absolute historicism, and the other by the proclamation of a philosophy 
of values and of moral transcendency—distinct, however, from the traditional 
current of “theologizing” thought. 

The politics to which the main writers of the first phase devoted their 
attention amounted not to a science but to a philosophy. In this latter 
context, they sought to link this form of activity with its own particular 
moment (that of its usefulness, power, etc.) in the life of the mind. From 
philosophy they proceeded to political doctrine, which seemed to be less tied 
to “absolute positions”, since there entered into its research political ideologies, 
principles and programmes, certain laws formulated by a process of gener- 
alization, and even certain ascertained facts based on experience and constitut- 
ing a political art. The way from philosophy to art lay, of course, through 
science. But these systems—which to a certain extent may be described 
as science, i.e. when general notions are in question—were based on empirical 
concepts, false concepts, concepts inherent in the “naturalistic” sciences : 
| essentially provisional structures, which can easily lead astray those who 
are not on their guard. 

Politics, as a philosophy, are a knowledge of nature and of the limits 
set to this form of activity. 

Interest stops short on the plane of the absolute identification of the 
“moments of the mind”, and of the forms and stages of its development; 
it weakens on that of doctrines and ideologies; and it dies completely on 
that of political experimentation with individuals and circumstances. And 
while, under the recognized banner of concreteness, knowledge of the 
individual is justified as a fact, as history, that takes its own place as an act 
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of the mind, no such justification is granted to political thought and political 
science, which, departing from the individual, do not attain to the 
universal. 

One very remarkable reflection of this conception of politics and political 
science is the deep gulf between political history and the history of moral, 
political, economic and legal doctrines. If it be remembered that on this 
plane (the ascertainment and knowledge of the general positions of society 
in its passage through time) it is possible to estimate society’s chances—if, 
in a word, it be remembered that it is on the historical plane, and on the 
historical appreciation of problems, that the political conscience of the ruling 
classes is formed—some idea may be gained of the check administered by 
this literature (which separates the series of facts from the series of ideas) 
to the development of an historical awareness of the political problems of 
the last thirty years. 

The conception of the history of moral, political, economic and legal 
doctrines as the history of thought often classes together indiscriminately, as 
philological research, the most variegated types of literature, making no 
distinction between mere intellectual exercises, theories in many works 
quite unrelated to objective facts (and hence of no value so far as the posing 
of problems is concerned), and criticism and polemics, which give meaning 
and significance to certain phases of culture by suggesting formulae for solving 
political and social problems, both on a theoretical and on a practical basis. 
It does not even draw this distinction in the case of the “dominating” doctrine, 
the doctrine of political classes and elites, which should lead one to discriminate 
between abstract, cultural and utopian ideas in the strict sense and the organic 
ideas accepted and defended by the ruling classes, which show the way 
along which history has been propelled by the actual forces within it. 
Research, pure research, the collection of data and information that are only 
to be found in books, has replaced authentic, historical investigation into 
the doctrines and ideologies that evolve pari passu with events and are the 
motive force, if one may so express it, behind men and things because they 
have taken form from the actual circumstances and the prevailing will of 
men living together in society. 

What interests the savant is not doctrine conceived as a solution for 
problems and as a clear-cut vision of the world and of history, but doctrine 
in connexion with its own peculiarities and in relation to other doctrines, 
independently of the action materializing in the field of facts, which is the 
yardstick of their value. In fact, the interest and prominence attaching, 
historically, to the various stages of moral, political etc. thought is proportion- 
ate to their influence at certain given periods. And it is for the political 
sciences to study that influence. 

This subject has been much debated by our writers in the course of the 
last twenty years, and various types of historian and author have made 
their contributions, like Battaglia, Bertolini, Morandi, De Mattei, Della Rocca, 
Lopez, Perticone and Rava. 

This too, then, is the product of the “formalist” mentality, which pro- 
claimed itself to be a “scientific” mentality, after having walled science up 
n a cold limbo of empirical knowledge. For the neo-Hegelians of the first 
and second rank it was axiomatic that only pure thought was entitled to 
concern itself with history—thought that “thinks out” facts, which become 
facts in proportion as they are “thought”. Thus, the further the distance 
separating it from the facts, the greater the elevation of the history of doctrines 
and of the doctrines themselves—political science systematized. 
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2. In essence, political science means a system organized around a nucleus 
of homogeneous experience—a classification, a series of concepts arranged 
in steps towards gradual generalization. For this complex of notions to have 
the value of an organic synthesis, on the plane of culture, it must be arranged 
in an orderly way around a central idea, expressing a typical cross-section 
and a typical reaction of the prevailing opinions and interests of bodies and 
groups within the community. This is how it was understood by Mosca 
and Pareto. And these nuclei of homogeneous experience, which are the 
axis of the system, are typical ones—examples, already experienced or that 
might be experienced in the future—like the experiences on which the whole 
of human knowledge has been built up. But Italian culture, on the other 
hand, and “spiritual life” itself showed themselves distrustful of science; all 
the generalizations appearing in the guise of laws were always preceded by a 
“negative” sign, in virtue of which the formalists of the Croce and Gentile 
schools dismissed, en bloc, as relatively valueless, all the results of scientific 
research. 

Thus, in contrast with what happened in all the other cultured countries, 
political science in Italy, for a quarter of a century, took the form of “philo- 
sophy of politics”—designed not to systematize certain values and postulate 
certain ends, but to identify the place or moment that political action could 
claim as its own, in the face of or side by side with other forms or stages in 
the process of “self-realization”. According to Gentile’s school, there is a 
political form which is a moral form. According to that of Croce, there is 
a political moment, in ordinary practical activity, that is an economic 
moment. 

While in the case of Croce what has to be recognized is the “autonomy” 
of a moment in practical activity, of the economic or political moment regarded 
as “pre-moral”, in the case of Gentile what has to be discovered is the “ethics” 
of willing on the occasion of each act and moment; this disregards Croce’s 
postulate and we return to the Hegelian dialectical conflict—the continual 
creation and resolution of antinomies, which history generates and overcomes 
as it moves forward. 

And since truth consists in the act to thought, which is absolute concrete- 
ness, good consists in volition or the act of willing, which is always of a 
universal and absolute value. 

Hence the criticism of the various methods of historical, philosophica 1 
and social investigation : criticism of the narrow philological method, with its 
research into dead, inert documents which have to be_ brought to life and 
interpreted, i.e. to some extent created : criticism of the sociological method, 
as regards which the followers of Croce and Gentile agree, as they agree in 
their attacks upon positivism or near-positivism. Sociology in Italy has 
not had much success; its theories and syntheses were nearly always of a 
dilettante, generic type, eschewing methodology, which in other literatures 
(European and American) was becoming more established and refined. 
Finally, we have criticism of all “finalism”, all teleology, as representing an 
unjustifiable subjection of fact to purposes and principles, fact being the 
unity of purpose and means, of principles and ends. This leads to the rejec- 
tion of all ideologies and to the reduction of every programme to a mere 
intellectual scheme that cannot result in action and is an object of derision 
to all espousing the realist point of view, which is that of the Italian “non- 
idealists”’. 

In essence, this speculative attitude amounted to identifying political 
science and the social and historical sciences with their object, since it 
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necessarily meant the identification of fact and value. All that is real js 
rational, i.e., only what has been established as a fact can form part of an 
historical systematization of reality. 

Despite all protestations, these “pan-ethics” of the Gentile school are 
at one with Croce’s “economism” in discounting every ideal—as regards the 
renewal and elevation of society—that has been reduced to a mythological 
ideology. 


3. The reaction against this formalism (which in practice was a weapon of 
political conservatism) was led by a group of thinkers who, in their anxious 
search for the concrete, had grown up outside neo-Hegelianism or had passed 
beyond it. In fact, both the philosophy of the mind and the philosophy 
of the act postulate a search for the concrete and the passing beyond the abstract. 
But we have already indicated that, in order to justify and so seize hold of 
the concrete, these men had to justify the “moment of abstraction”; and this 
justification never materialized. However, anyone who, on the historical 
plane, had concentrated on this search for the concrete, removing it from the 
speculative sphere in which it had originated, and had tried, as a historian 
or a politician, to bring it to a successful conclusion, could, independently 
of the Hegelian formula, have made valuable contributions—like G. Volpe, 
E. Rota, C. Barbagallo, R. Ciasca, N. Rosselli, L. Salvatorelli, P. Gabetti 
and A. Gramsci, some of whom passed through the school of Croce. 

To a certain extent, this search for the concrete is a pointer to Italian 
culture—the culture that derived from Hegelianism, that associated itself 
more or less consciously with positivist thought, and that had been formed 
—outside those circles—by the influence of neo-Kantian “relativism” and 
of the philosophy of values. The talk in books was no more of economics, 
law or politics, but of “experience”, by which was meant the “integration” 
of the formalist method and the passing of the boundaries placed between 
idea and fact. But for some this “experience” is an internal factor—the search 
for and reconstruction of elements that, when brought together, invest a 
given attitude with the character of an economic, legal or political “act”, 
as the case may be. 

When the idealists related the external to the internal and spoke of a 
process in interiore homine, they regarded this process speculatively, as some- 
thing bereft of any actual element of objectivity and mutability that was 
not symbolical or metaphorical. Society outside me and the society formed 
within me are clearly—except metaphorically speaking— two different 
things. 

As regards other currents of thought, of a generally critical nature, they 
undoubtedly represented an authentic search for “concreteness” as opposed 
to that world of abstracticn that described itself as the world of the “ abso- 
lute”. This conception of experience could not properly confine itself to 
the psychological or purely logical field, as was the case with pure phi- 
losophers, jurists and economists. But it was not easy for historians and poli- 
ticians to embrace this illusion; history is 4 knowledge of facts, the inter- 
pretation and appraisal of facts. This danger, therefore, of falling back on 
to the plane of abstraction—from which they were inclined to depart by 
way of reaction against absolute formalism—was consciously avoided by a 
few jurists like Ruffini, Jemolo and Carnelutti, but by many historians. 
Of the latter we may add, to the names previously mentioned, those of the 
younger ones—P, Alatri, T. Codigiola, L. Bulferetti, and other young thinkers 
of the most recent generation, who in order to attain the plane of the concrete 
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make use of every resource of economic, social, historical and factual inves- 
tigation that were previously regarded as of only limited value, i.e. as applic- 
able only to certain given features or events in a particular sector of history. 

Historical methodology frees itself from all limits, and demands, no 
longer the testing of a speculative thesis, but the decomposition and reconsti- 
tution of the whole framework of history, the definition of the elements that 
constitute objective fact, taken together and severally and, above all, in their 
respective priority and their relationship with each other—which means 
the insertion of the network of reconstructed and analysed facts into the 
process of objective causality. 

A typical example of this requirement is the history of certain institutions 
like Parliament, the Crown and the Administration, and especially political 
groups and parties, that operate within a given period of time. Here, the 
network of facts exercises a very clear influence on the trend of doctrines 
and ideologies. ‘Though the reconstruction of facts is, for reasons of educa- 
tional economy, left to general history, the systematic exposition of political 
ideas and programmes remains mute and obscure if it is not equipped with 
the form and voice of the objective reality of the movements of classes, forces 
and interests that it promotes, and does not proceed from the solution of the 
conflicts whose mainsprings it yearly releases and renews. 

But this opening of an horizon, which the formalism of the theoreticians 
prevented, was also obstructed by the formalism of the technicians—another 
kind of formalism, but formalism just the same. Under the pressure of all 
the sciences, which were concerned to achieve autonomy, the political, legal 
and economic technicians applied themselves to the deduction and elucidation 
of the abstract forms of every practical activity that could be described as 
politics, law or economics. 

Politics became a matter of inspired intuition and the firm belief in certain 
traditional dogmas. Economics became the solution of unknown factors 
in a series of equations. Law became the generalization of legislative data 
and a system of concepts. The relations between one form of activity and 
another, their connexion and interaction, were regarded by a sector of Italian 
science as out-of-place factors and errors in method. The shade of sociology 
was still a spectre capable of inspiring terror. Even that part of the “publicist” 
legal discipline which prominent jurists had defined as political law, i.e. norma- 
tive activity associated with the exercise of political power, was gradually 
brought back into the sphere of abstract law, on which an orgy of “tech- 
nology” could be let loose. Thus many systematic attempts were made, from 
Orlando to Romano, to construct public law, but there was no interpretation 
of the need which normative activity in public law was designed to meet. 
There were many subtle definitions, from Pareto to Amoroso, of the possible 
equations between the behaviour of man and that of the market, but no 
translation, into terms of political economy, of the requirements of production 
and distribution; this was long entrusted to the intuitive inspiration of the 
political technician. 

Thus, then, was the circle completed: from art to science, and from 
science to art. 


4. It is difficult to make a breach in this walled city, or rather in this citadel 
—the citadel of culture, in which the history and the science of politics are 
imprisoned. 

The results are of a descriptive nature. We need only refer to the best 
known written works on subjects of considerable scope—the parliamentary 
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system, the demo-liberal or merely liberal state, representation, the active 
and passive electorate, and so forth. 

All discussion of these themes comes back to the old controversies about 
the will and its value; powers and functions; and the delegation of authority 
or the issue of orders to subordinate bodies. Discussions on the juridical 
plane tend more than ever to be confined to the dogmatic interpretation of 
the existing laws within the framework of public law; while, on the political 
plane, the shortcomings, deficiencies and needs that the use of this system 
suggested or should have suggested failed to be transported on to the plane 
of political science, at the very period when politics were displaying ever more 
clearly their pronouncedly technical aspect. 

But the “technology” involved derived from formalism and was hence 
extraneous to research into, and the appraisal of, the content of experience. 

The methods of investigating how the will of the community was formed 
—enquiries, the referendum, press and propaganda campaigns on specific 
subjects—were not methods that ensured the necessary degree of infallibility 
and formality; hence the laws that were destined to be based on this research 
and enquiry were paternal and sometimes arbitrary laws—laws based, that 
is, on the prevailing convictions in certain given circles. We need only 
refer to the electoral laws, which have passed from the former restricted suffrage 
to universal suffrage and universal suffrage for both sexes without discrimi- 
nation. 

All this shows that it has not proved possible to insert into this system, 
i.e. to justify, any canon of appraisal. The object is to elucidate and arrange 
the series of facts, and to discover and arrange the series of thoughts indepen- 
dently of the facts. This is history. This is politics, seen as culture. And 
apart from culture, there is only direct action; and this same reflex action 
takes us back to a form of dogmatics that almost amounts to casuistry. These 
are the conclusions to which “abstraction” and “ technology” lead us. 

But when we say “political sciences” we mean, as we have already seen, 
a complex of investigations concerned with the registration and interpretation 
of experience—objective, quantitative and enumerative registration from the 
point of view of existence, and qualitative, typological interpretation in the 
sense of something definite and concrete, from the point of view of duty. 

The “registration” work has been undertaken by various institutes of the 
Italian Society for the Progress of the Sciences; their meetings provide a 
varied and extensive picture of the studies carried on in the different branches 
of knowledge in the university, statistical and banking institutions and in the 
organizations, ministries, chambers of commerce, etc., that promote special 
investigations and report thereon in documents and publications. A “regis- 
tering” function is also that of the regular issue of a series of documents in 
jurisprudence, which show the trend prevailing in the interpretation of the 
law at a given period. 

“Registration” is a name that may be attached to all contributions designed 
to clarify the terms of reference of social “problematics”. Such are enquiries 
on the subject of salaries, strikes and lock-outs and their results; the records 
and acts of congresses, and reports made in parliament or to a political party; 
polemics surrounding the recurring conflicts between classes and interests 
and periodical national and international crises; and discussions on budgets, 
trade exchanges and production and distribution etc. systems; and finally, 
the legislative and, generally speaking, normative effects that this hetero- 
geneous complex of facts and initiatives have produced on the settling of 
social issues. 
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But this “registering” is, at the same time, constructive theorizing. The 
posing of a problem and of its terms is itself a process of selection, which is 
inseparable from the purely mathematical and statistical process. Even the 
compilers of plans and charts are advancing a thesis, a conception of reality 
and of its externalization. While the followers of Mosca and Pareto seek 
to bring their research once more under the heading of political class and the 
existence of élites, as their masters in the critical exposition of political doctrines 
had done before them, the followers of Gentile and Croce tend to reduce the 
clash of social forces to an interplay of concepts, whose outcome should be 
adjusted to the fait accompli and to the systematization achieved upon the 
conclusion of a given process. 

Outside the traditions of the various schools, one is building on firm 
ground when one speaks of the critical interpretation (elaboration) of objective 
data, as do the foremost “stoics”, from De Sanctis to Barbagallo; and when, 
in connexion with all “a priorisms”, one expels politics, as a doctrine and as 
a science, from the historical plane. But here too, objectivity of reconstruction 
does not attenuate the nature of the methodical principle that governs it. 
What is the basis of this construction? Is it a table of moral values? Or 
is it the. economic substructure of the whole political and legal system ? 
Once the moment of selection has been passed, there is always the business 
of reconciling or linking the various planes, which makes the work of the 
historiographer particularly complex and responsible. The secondary poli- 
tical sciences do not help in reducing this complexity and measure of 
responsibility, for they are concerned merely with the registering of data 
and with its definition and classification. Systematic unity leads us to a 
doctrine that is fully aware of the end and the means, a doctrine that places 
before us a characteristic view of life and of the world. 


5. Here we see the pressure that may be exercised, and usually is exercised, 
by the interests represented and defended by the ruling class, which leaves 
it to its theoreticians to justify them doctrinally. In Italy, under the rule 
of the conservative classes and the constitutional monarchy, the doctrine of 
the authoritarian state was evolved on the basis of Hegelianism, more or less 
consciously from an historical and philosophical point of view, by the men 
of the old parliamentary “right”, from Spaventa to Minghetti and Bonghi 
and other well-known writers and statesmen. The theoreticians of the 
“left”, trained in the school of Mazzini, despite their revolutionary traditions 
assumed towards the “unitary State”, of which they had dreamt, a defensive 
attitude which did not far remove them from the conservatism of their 
opponents. The only new political tendency came to light in certain sectors 
of public, administrative and political life. Not until the advent of Giolitti 
was there any salient feature as regards political practice and doctrine. 
Giolitti carried liberalism to the edge of democracy by propounding, even 
if he did not always put it into practice, the “indifference” of the State as 
regards the interests of the conservative and plutocratic classes; he carried 
the monarchy to the edge of socialism, and gave a decisive impulse to the 
political and journalistic literature that expounded his formula. In the 
first ten years of the present century a wealth of writers, from Albertini to 
Missiroli, spread the gospel of “paternal reform” with respect to all formal 
freedoms, finding common ground on this point with the other writers who, 
in the Hegelian manner, had founded the “cult of freedom” as absolute 
reality. This conception of formal freedom could easily be converted into its 
opposite, i.e. the conception of authority, bearing in mind that, in the dialectics 
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of concepts, “the contrary calls forth its opposite”. Under Fascism, not a 
few political theoreticians did, in fact, “cross the floor” in this way. 
Political “realism”, which was espoused by triumphant Fascism as a 


“ce 


method and a doctrine, was not incompatible with Croce’s “ economism” 
and Gentile’s “ ethicism”, though Croce at once dissociated himself from it, 
while Gentile, on the other hand, became its apologist and theoretician, 
Both, however, by combating every form of “ethical transcendency”, provided 
the basic arguments for that political and social experiment which admitted 
no criterion save success, and nothing concrete save the accomplished 
fact. 

Today there is an ever-increasing number of writings by historians, 
economists and philosophers explaining the transition from liberalism to 
Fascism; upon their heels come attempted syntheses, involving the typical 
“Fascist synthesis” of authority and freedom, of socialism and nationalism. 
The liberal experiment culminates in the Fascist corporative experiment, in which 
all social contradictions appear to fall away and fuse into a wonderful 
harmonious whole. 

The text of this doctrine did not appear until 1929, when Mussolini 
wrote the section “Fascism” for the Italian Encyclopaedia, which was directed 
by Gentile. But Gentile’s own pamphlet “What is Fascism ?” (1924) was 
already in circulation. 

The literary production centering around this theme is enormous and 
gives rise to every sort of exploitation and application, methodological and 
otherwise, of the theories involved. 

Significant for the purpose of gauging the influence of these new dogmatics 
is the approach to them in G. Mosca’s treatise on Political Science (1895) and 
E. Leone’s Theory of Politics (1931). In the case of Mosca the attempt to 
make a systematic, objective examination of society is held well under control 
by the author, who stands aside from the interests that motivate that society. 
In the case of Leone, however, all the theories inherent in the anti-democratic 
polemics carried on for twenty years by revolutionary syndicalism are re- 
formulated at a juncture when they could do without the academic consid- 
erations that had justified them for the syndicalist Leone and his teachers, 
and appear as the bases or results of the dogma of the authoritarian State. 

All this literature, which is swollen by contributions from a whole host 
of minor writers, has one central theme : that the authoritarian system solved 
the crisis of contemporary civilization in general and of the Italian political 
situation in particular, rent as it was by irreconcilable conflicts between the 
individual and the State, between private and public interests. This, then, 
is a theme that can be used to support economic and legal studies, which 
Fascism proposes to revolutionize ab imis. After the flowering of liberal 
economics, which continued to be represented and defended by Einaudi, 
Ricci, Cabiati and others, there come upon the scene a learned array of 
economists, almost all of them professors holding chairs, who subject economic 
phenomena to a thorough re-examination on the basis of the ideological, 
political and social premises of the corporative movement. The University 
is there; and, it is sad to say today, all criticism of the “miracle of Caesarism” 
proclaimed by official propaganda falls away. 

Some of the literature in question is essential to an understanding of the 
Fascist experiment. It shows how, out of a variegated assortment, it was 
possible to draw elements that could surpass the flat, empty paternalism which 
was, nevertheless, at the centre of the system. We have only to think of the 
writings of U. Spirito. The centrifugal forces could not however come into 
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play during the twenty years of Fascism and every manifestation of crisis or 
dissension was promptly crushed by the authorities. 

Concentrating for a moment on methodological considerations, we see 
that there co-exist side by side, in the first place a tendency, deriving from 
Pareto, to consider economic phenomena quantitatively, and in the second 
place a tendency or group of tendencies, in a big way, that are sociological 
or “voluntaristic”, in that they regard social phenomena in general from the 
point of view of selections that are not arbitrary, but controlled and disciplined. 
Support by the statistical sciences is equally appreciated by both tendencies, 
even though the inductions and deductions based on those sciences are of 
different application in each of the two cases. 

It would be wrong, therefore, to think that all this material constituted 
a monolithic block. It is not only that we find in Italy, up to 1925, definite 
opposition to the cultural theses of Fascism. Better-known examples of 
stout resistance are the publishing house founded in Turin by Piero Gabetti, 
and B. Croce’s Criticism. Even within Fascism itself problems arose that it 
could not solve with the means of investigation at its disposal—stereotyped 
formulae and abstract normative measures. Individual writers and whole 
series of works sponsored by various publishers crystallize into a criticism of 
Fascism and a tendency towards a systematic re-thinking of social, political 
and historical problems. It is enough to mention the Nuova Coilana di Econo- 
misti (New Chain of Economists), published by professors of the University 
of Pisa, the Handbooks of International Politics, the Collana di “Storia e politica” 
(History and Politics Series) issued by the I.S.P.I. at Milan, the Idee Nuove 
(New Ideas) series (Bompiani), Einaudi’s collected Essays, and other publi- 
cations in which, through translations, original works and compilations, critical 
data and ideas were circulated that were well designed, in particular, to 
influence youth. 

Throughout the entire twenty-year period we find, side by side with the 
process of facts represented by the ever-tightening grip of totalitarianism, the 
process of the theories advanced in its support on the philosophical, political, 
historical, economic and juridical plane. All the social sciences are dominated 
by them, and the movements to which we have just referred are, though 
significant, few and far between. 

What was in fact happening was the bringing of economics, law and all 
the basic institutions of public life under the authoritarian control of the 
State. Mussolini’s maxim was “all for the State, nothing outside or against 
the State”. There was a return, through G. Gentile, to S. Spaventa and the 
Hegelians of the previous generation. But the maxim now had a different 
meaning; it tended to express the authoritarian conception of social life, 
the formula of dictatorship; everything was brought within the old framework 
of corrupting Caesarism. But it could also be the watchword of the “mass 
state”, of the regime that emerged from the dissolution of liberal society; 
as such, it raised problems that even the Fascist totalitarian State (as a totali- 
tarian and not as a Fascist entity) could not ignore. 

The studies on the crisis of present-day civilization, that abound in 
European literature in the period we may describe as the “crisis of democracy”, 
serve, in Italy too, to reveal the basic features of this process of social transfor- 
mation, in which Fascism would seem to be a mere episode. 


6. Now that the authoritarian regime has disappeared, all the urges that 
had been smothered by political practice and ignored or rejected by political 
doctrine are returning to the surface. Injured freedom claims satisfaction 
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on the institutional plane and, once more, vindication on the plane of political 
theories. But it seems definitely to conflict with an equally deep and irre- 
pressible urge in the field of political activity : that of injured justice, in the 
name of freedom. 

It is on this binomial that the drama of our time is centered. It may 
be expressed in concrete political terms as the alternative with which both 
intellectuals and men of action are faced : shall there be a regime of élites, 
or a regime of the masses ? Studies on these basic alternatives involve all 
the sciences that are known as “political”. But politics, after this motion 
towards the sciences that serve them, are thrown back on themselves and 
again faced with the basic alternative, as to which they must take a decision. 
Here politics represent the state (or moment) of unity vis a vis the state of multi- 
plicity of the individual and secondary sciences, that move within the orbit 
of politics and help to define their formulae. The most convincing proof 
of the reduction of the individual political sciences to a “ unitary” position is 
that the production of objective data required in connexion with politicat 
and social problems definitely reflects, in practice, the interests of the ruling 
class. Method is a weapon. The Philological method may, for example, 
direct the student towards the satisfaction of theoretical, intellectual curiosity, 
or towards the reducing of certain texts to formulae for the purpose of solving 
concrete problems. The philosophical method may engage in gnosiological 
premises and discharge functions for which it is fitted, but may point the way 
to the appraisement of a given form of community life and qualify it as 
legitimate. The historical method, though primarily concerned with data 
and concrete facts, must also engage in “selection”. The sociological method, 
in blending various elements together, must respect the way in which they 
are arranged by a process of evolution and organization as whole, and hence 
take up a definite position as regards the basic alternatives of which we have 
spoken. 

The two terms “freedom” and “justice” may be translated by the following 
expressions : “democratic state” and “authoritarian state”, “private initiative” 
and “planned economy”, “culture” and “education”; or by a single couple 
of expressions “regime of élites” and “regime of the masses”. In Italy, the 
interpretation of this formula and the precise posing of the problems it raises 
are, today, connected with the reconstruction of the national State. The 
work of the Constituent Assembly, of the ordinary Legislative Assemblies 
and of the administrative bodies—the whole gamut of “public” and “private” 
doctrine—provides the data for this purpose, an activity in which the political 
sciences are involved in their capacity as sciences for the establishment and 
appraisal of data that, from all quarters, arrive on the testing bench. 

The issue is, not merely programmes or the posing of problems in Italian 
political life, but, in general, the crisis of our time, in which connexion constantly 
recurring names are those of Benda, Huitzinga, Répke, Berdjaev and others, 
whose translated works are in circulation. There is no longer uniformity 
as regards views of life, the interpretation of facts, or, therefore, methodology; 
the very language, the very polemical terminology used are no longer uniform. 

For many writers—representatives of the demo-liberal school of before 
the first World War—what has to be done is to fulfil some of the requirements 
of justice within freedom, i. e. within the law, the law conceived as a rule of 
conduct for the individual, who has legal status. For others, the object is 
to deny the very conception of the individual (an essential unit in demo- 
liberalism), of the “legal person”, of individuals as equal citizens before the 
law, and of their independent behaviour. For these latter, the whole edifice, 
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with its freedom and formal legislation, must be demolished, under pressure 
from the social and economic forces below it. While, for some, the inductive 
method serves to draw on experience for the immediate programmes designed 
to develop positions accepted as bases for others it serves to derive from an 
immanent law in fact, from the dialectics of classes and interests in conflict 
on the social plane, the lines and programmes of a society constructed on 
different bases. In both cases it is, really, a process of deduction : deduction 
from a principle adduced as a need, in connexion with conservatism or the social 
revolution :—a deduction akin to that drawn by a religious man from the 
law of God. 

But science has to work on solid ground, and hence remove from it all 
the shadows cast upon it by terminological ambiguities, which today flourish 
more than ever on the plane of political and social studies. The words 
“freedom”, “democracy”, “justice”, “progress” and “evolution” acquire 
different meanings, according to the various views of political reality and 
its development to which they are applied. Formal, juridical freedom, freedom 
according to law, is a different idea from that of freedom in a substantial 
sense, i. e. the power to act in the interests of the subject, without injury to 
the general interest, but also without economic and legal restrictions. Political 
democracy is a concept that is included in that of social democracy; if not so 
included, it conflicts with it. Justice, as mere “legality”, is a different concept 
from that of justice in the sense of the equality and uniformity of the starting- 
points in the various individual activities. In the same way, the idea of 
progress, and that of evolution, are proportioned to the political direction taken 
by a given society and to the development of its institutions in a given sense. 

The clarification of these concepts is one of the basic tasks that political 
scientists must fulfil, in the interest of sincerity in doctrinal polemics and of 
the civic education of the mass of their readers, whom the promiscuous and 
malicious use of these terms, in arguments that are becoming ever franker 
and more acute, robs of any ability to find their own way. Confused and 
ill-defined terminology cannot assist the scientific posing of any problem. 
As a preliminary to all research, it is essential to take note of this moral duty 
to be fulfilled by science and that the scientists concerned must assume if 
they are not to be held responsible for blocking all useful collaboration and 
all profitable analysis. 

The problem, as we see, is not one of terminology. 

As regards the method and content of the various sciences that deal with 
politics and that the latter—political science— re-forms into an organic unit, 
we have this final observation to make : that the crumbling of the positions 
of neo-Hegelianism and of absolute historicism, the dissolution of the system 
of pure formality, opens the way, or rather clears from the path one of the 
greatest obstacles that serious students have encountered in these last fifty 
years. The followers of “absolute idealism” in Italy have decided that they 
cannot advance their positions. The school of Croce has provided excellent 
historiographers, who have done first-rate work without undergoing any 
philosophical initiation or worrying unduly about the scope and significance 
of the basic thesis, viz. the reduction of philosophy to methodology—history ; 
they have been, as we say, excellent historiographers without being, in any 
degree, philosophers. From the school of Gentile, which for twenty years 
concentrated on the historical, economic and legal sciences, have come the 
apologists of a particular formula, of that synthesis of authority and freedom 
(brought about in an authoritarian way) that propounded a more or less 
dialectical solution for all ethical and social questions; the world of “reality” 
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continued to be exalted, close contact being kept with dogmatic outlook 
that underlay this attitude, but any real critical and problematic development 
of modern idealism being kept at arm’s length. 

Once this phase of experimentation and research is past, the student of 
politics finds his way clearly traced for him towards the concrete : he is 
concerned with how the needs of life in society arise, are justified and develop, 
and what the terms are in which the problems of freedom, justice, individuality 
and solidarity are stated—terms that are not arbitrary or abstractly universal, 
as seen by formalist-dominated philosophical speculation, but that are typical, 
i.e. determined historically within the framework of this political society of 
ours. The interpretation and reconstruction of these “problematic” terms, 
and the various forms they have taken with the passage of time, may be 
subjects either for intellectual exercise or for political appraisal; they may 
constitute contributions from an inert culture, or else a conscious spur to 
action. The plane of action is the plane of the concrete; having overcome 
formalism, with its abstract dialectics, political science is moving forward 
decisively, in Italian literature, towards action, which is the dialectic concrete 
unity of knowledge and will. 
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COMPARATIVE LAW IN ITALY 


SALVATORE GALGANO 


SuMMARY : 1. University teaching of comparative law. — 2. Courses of lectures and 
exercises in comparative law in the Institutes annexed to the University Faculties. — 
3. The work of the Italian Institute for Legislative Studies in the field of foreign 
and comparative law and of international legal documentation. — 4. The work 
of the same Institute in the field of the international unification of legislation. — 
5. Foreign law in non-specialized reviews. — 6. Instrumental legal comparison in 
Italy. — 7. Italian bibliography in foreign and comparative law from 1900 onwards 
(Appendix). 


1. The teaching of comparative law in Italian universities, so far as the 
present century is concerned, is of fairly recent origin. It dates from the 
time of the university reform that takes its name from the then Minister of 
Education, Professor Giovanni Gentile, and was put into force under Royal 
Decree No.2102 of 30 September 1923}. 

Under this law the system of the universities’ scientific, instructional and 
administrative independence (autonomy) was recognized, and the establish- 
ment of chairs in comparative law, as in all other courses, became a matter 
for the individual universities. The latter were authorized to systematize, 
by means of appropriate “statutes”, the arrangement of studies in the 
individual Faculties. ‘The result was that comparative law did not become 
a course in all the universities, but was adopted by most of them as part only 
of the Faculties of law at various times (in 1924, 1927, 1932 and 1934) and 
then only under the title of “comparative private law”. 

In course of time, with the modification of the Gentile law and the establish- 
ment of the system of dividing disciplines into “compulsory” and “elective” 
subjects, comparative private law came to be an “elective” subject in the 
Faculties of Law which had adopted it. 

From 1935 onwards a “compulsory” course in comparative public law, 
entrusted to Professor Luigi Rossi, was instituted in the Faculty of Political 
Science at the University of Rome. 

In that Faculty, and in all the other Faculties of Political Science, there 
was further instituted, as a “compulsary” course, a course in Italian and 
comparative constitutional law. Under the reform of those Faculties now 
being considered by Parliament, the Faculties themselves would be called 
Faculties of Political and Social Sciences and would be organized in two 
branches, one “international-political” and the other “social-political”. 
The subjects contemplated for the second two-year period in the first-named 
branch would include basic teaching in comparative public law, while 
comparative private law would be an “elective” subject. 

From 1911 up to the date of the Gentile reform there were no official 
or “free” courses in comparative law, except for the course I gave during 
the academic year 1913-1914 in the “Legal Institutes” (Istituti giuridici) 
of the University of Naples at the request of the directorates of those institutes ; 
that course consisted of lectures on the sources of German, Austrian and 
Swiss private law. I inaugurated it with an introduction called The “juridical 


p to Fg several Italian universities provided (on a renewable or yearly basis, at the 


dnctiddek of the Faculty concerned) courses in ‘‘comparative legislation” or “comparative 


law (public or private)”. In that year these courses were not renewed. 
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Sunction” of comparative private law, which was later amplified and published! 
but of which, so far as can be ascertained, nothing is left but some off-prints, 

Courses of lessons and exercises are also held in the Legal Institutes estab- 
lished in the various universities. Some of these Institutes will be mentioned 
later on, together with the non-university Institutes, and features of their 
organization and work will then be described. Sporadic courses have also 
been arranged by other bodies. 

The subject-matter of such courses is extremely varied. Thus, for instance, 
the subject of the course in comparative private law held by the University 
of Milan has for a number of years been comparative private international 
law. The Faculty of Law at Genoa has dealt with the following subjects 
alternately in the various academic years : (a) transfers of property in English, 
German and Swiss law; (b) contracts in the American “Restatement”; 
(c) obligations under the Swiss and the Italian codes. One of the more 
recent courses in the University of Pavia dealt with an introduction to the 
study of American law. 

Subjects in the Faculty of Law at Naples have included juridical persons, 
de facto associations and associations for religious purposes under French 
law. Another subject has been the law of gifts between spouses, not only 
in Italian but also in Austrian, German, Swiss, English, Spanish, Colombian, 
French and Portuguese law. In the Faculty of Law at Rome the author 
of the present article has for several years dealt with the Central European 
legal systems (those of Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia) from the standpoint of their historical evolution and 
their present form, with special reference to private law. A “special part” 
of the course has been devoted to the law of “Successions” in the same systems. 

Of the sporadic courses mention may be made of those in American 
public, civil and commercial law held respectively in Rome, in 1945, by 
Professor Roberto Ago (Professor of Private International Law at the Univer- 
sity of Milan), Avv. Pasquale Chiomenti, and Professor Antonio Lefebvre 
d’Ovidio (Professor of Commercial Law at the University of Bari). 


2. Comparative law however is studied not merely in the University Faculties, 
by means of appropriate courses of lectures, but also in the Institutes annexed 
to those Faculties and in some non-university Institutes. It is as well to 
make a rapid review of these Institutes and their work. 

Mention should be made of the following university Institutes : 

(a) Institute of International Law and Comparative Legislation, University 
of Trieste. ‘This was officially founded under the Statute of the University 
of Trieste, which was approved by Royal Decree No. 1984 of 11 December 
1930. It was placed, from the outset, under the direction of Professor Manlio 
Udina, Professor of International (Public and Private) Law at this University. 
Its object is to promote scientific research in the field of public and private 
international law and to be a centre for the collection and study of foreign 
legislative matter, with special reference to the States of Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

So far, more particularly, as comparative law is concerned, the Institute 
has in the past devoted special attention to the problem arising from the 
unification of the old Italian provinces with the new ones that were annexed 
after the first world war, emphasizing for this purpose the comparative 
study of Italian and of Austrian law. After the extension of the whole system 


_ 1. In Rivista giuridica d’Italia (Legal Review of Italy) of 1915, Nos 1-3; this ceased publica- 
tion some time ago. 
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of Italian legislation to the “redeemed provinces”, the field of study as regards 
comparative law was widened by the law of the new “Succession States” 
that took the place of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, which law was cf 
great interest from both the theoretical and the practical points of view. 
Subsequently the Institute concerned itself, apart from its other work, with 
war-time legislation, in connexion both with the Italian occupation of terri- 
tories in the Near East and (so far as exceptional circumstances permitted) 
with foreign regimes of occupation in Italy. 

In the instructional field, cycles of lectures and conferences have been 
given in the specialized Schools of the Institute, both in private international 
law and in comparative private law. 

Finally, the Institute has established a specialized library of over 
6,000 volumes. 

(b) The “Angelo Sraffe” Institute of Comparative Commercial, Industrial and 
Labour Law. ‘This was founded at the University of Pavia and known as 
the “Institute of Comparative Commercial Law”; it was subsequently trans- 
ferred to the “L. Bocconi Commercial University” at Milan, where it was 
known as the “Institute of Comparative Law”. In recent years it has extend- 
ed its programme to cover industrial and labour law. This accounts for 
its present title, as given above. 

Its original purposes have not changed. They are: 

(1) to assemble and bring up to date the sources of commercial, industrial 

and labour law of foreign countries; 

(2) to train young students to make use of foreign sources and of scientific 
methods in the comparative field; 

(3) to promote, in co-operation with similar institutions abroad, a 
knowledge in foreign countries of the development of Italian legislation, 
doctrine and judicial decisions in the various branches of law dealt 
with in the Institute; 

(4) to promote, where possible and desirable, lectures and conferences 
by foreign specialists; 

(5) to arrange series of discussions of practical problems, in close collabo- 
ration with Italian and foreign students and research workers, for the 
purpose of imparting a knowledge of the institutions in their respec- 
tive countries in the sphere of commercial, industrial and labour law. 

The Institute is directed by Professor Mario Rotondi of the University 
of Pavia, and there are three Assistants. It has its own specialized library. 

The Institute was responsible for the publication of a series of Studies in 
Italian and Foreign Private Law. Only four volumes on foreign and comparative 
law have been issued in this series. One of them consists of the third volume 
of Studies in memory of Aldo Albertoni (Padua, 1937), which are all published 
in the series in question, and the other three are written by Professor Frances- 
chelli, Ardigs and Crocioni. The titles and bibliographical data of these 
three latter volumes will be mentioned in the “Bibliography of Italian 
publications on foreign and comparative law”, forming the Appendix to the 
present article. 

As regards the future work of the Institute, it is proposed to study, in 
comparative law, not only the subjects that have been dealt with for some 
time (viz. joint-stock companies and banking and insurance legislation) 
but also the following : the international safeguarding of patents and trade- 
marks, collective labour contracts, and the nationalization of private enter- 
prises (with the collaboration, in this latter case, of Italian and foreign special- 
ists). 
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(c) The Institute of International and Foreign Law at the University of Milan. 
At this Institute lectures on foreign law have been organized on several 
occasions. It also publishes the yearbook : Communicazioni e studi (Papers 
and Studies), in which studies on foreign law are included}?. 


3. The non-university Institute is the Italian Institute for Legislative Studies, 
which was founded in Rome in 1925 as the result of a proposal made and 
fully explained by the present author? at the Meeting of the Italian Socicty 
for the Progress of the Sciences, held at Naples in 1924. 

The original idea that gave rise to the Institute was that of founding 
in Italy an association of jurists with the specific object of promoting greater 
interest, among legal theoreticians and practitioners, in legislative problems, 
and making its own contribution to the gradual improvement of internal 
legislation and to the international unification of legislation, by means of 
a sustained and objective work, observing rigorously the precepts of legislative 
technique. 

The implementation of this idea was based on the principle that the 
legislative technique presupposes a series of preliminary investigations, 
including the following : 

(a) economic and statistical enquiries applied to legal phenomena; 

(b) regional, national and international enquiries into the practical 
functioning of legal institutions : enquiries, that is, into what others 
have called the “living law”, operating spontaneously and indepen- 
dently, often apart from and sometimes contrary to “statute” law; 

(c) studies in legal history, undertaken with a view to legislative reforms; 

(d) foreign law and the comparative study of law. 

In this way, studies in foreign law and comparative law were originally 
regarded as one of the means to be used for preparing the way to legislative 
reforms. In actual fact, such studies soon became, and still are, the main 
feature of the Institute’s work. 

For the same studies it seemed, from the outset, that several ideas should 
be used as a basis and as a guide, viz. the following : 

(a) rigid discipline in the investigations to be undertaken for the purpose 
of arriving, gradually, at a truly scientific method of studying foreign 
systems. Hence the need for conducting research by consulting 
official sources in the original languages. The dilettantism, still 
widespread, of non-experts and superficial persons must be eschewed; 

(b) the studying, not of this or that system occasionally or fragmentarily, 
but of given systems investigated systematically, not leading to 
solutions extended from one to the other—so as to avoid not 
merely the danger of inaccuracy but the no less serious danger of 
omissions. 

Hence the characteristic features (to be rapidly reviewed hereafter) 
of the periodical reviews of foreign legislation, judicial decisions and 
bibliographies. 

(c) The studying of foreign systems by the same methods as are considered 
necessary and suitable for the study of internal law. It is not enough, 
therefore, to study merely “legislative” sources; all the other sources, 

1. There is also, at the University of Padua, an Institute of the Philosophy of Law and of Compara- 
tive Law. This Institute is concerned however not so much with studies in these subjects 
as with the collection of Italian and foreign bibliographical material on the subjects themselves. 

2. Cf. GALGANO, on an Institute for Legislative Studies, an address reproduced in the Yearbook 


of Comparative Law and Legislative Studies V ol. 1, page 3, and in the International Review of the 
hilosophy of Law, 1926, pp. 10 et seqq. 
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too, must be studied, viz. judicial decisions, administrative practice, 
doctrine, legal customs and the “living law”. 

(d) The need, in the interests of the dual series of tasks assumed (the 
promotion of studies in foreign and comparative law, and international 
legal documentation), for the establishment of suitable periodicals 
for collecting and elaborating the sources of the law as it stands in 
the various countries. 

All these basic principles resulted in the particular—and, so far as 
can be ascertained, the first—conception and structure of the Institute’s 
original Review, the Yearbook of Comparative Law and Legislative Studies, and 
tsi division into four basic parts: Italian and foreign doctrine, legislation, 
judicial decisions and legal literature; and of the Reviews that stemmed 
from it. Hence, too, the particular conception and structure of each of 
those parts (and especially of the periodical reviews on legislation, judicial 
decisions and bibliography), the features common to them all, and the special 
characteristics of each. 

Common features : (a) Study and elaboration of all the systems, from their 
respective official sources; (b) absolute continuity of the reviews, and their 
systematic sub-division according to subjects. 

Special characteristics : (1) Reviews of legislation : 

(a) absolute completeness of each of them, and the avoidance of any 
omission in the enumeration of the various legislative or administrative 
provisions ; 

(b) adequate explanation of the most important provisions; 

(c) reproduction of the official texts, accompanied (in the case of provi- 
sions drawn up in languages less well-known internationally) by 
translations in Italian or other languages; 

(d) mention in each of them, not only of all the provisions that have 
come into force during the year, but of the main legislative reforms 
worked out by, inter alia, private bodies and individuals (as, for instance, 
the Société d’études législatives and the Deutscher Juristentag). 

(2) Bibliographical reviews : 

(a) their completeness and their extension to books and also to articles 
and notes contained in Reviews; 

(b) emphasis on the more important publications, by means of brief 
notes or, in another part of the Yearbook, of special reviews. 

(3) Reviews of judicial decisions : 

(a) their confinement to a group of unchanging subjects, selected from 
the others in accordance with special objects to be achieved; 

(b) reference, mainly to judicial decisions in the Supreme Courts of 
the various countries, not neglecting, however, specially important 
judgments issued by the other judicial bodies; 

(c) critical and comparative elaboration of the individual decisions, 
by means of several comments on each, i.e. notes by specialists of 
the country whence they have emanated and also by specialists in 
Italy and other countries, so as to enable the foreign reader more 
clearly to understand the particular place each decision occupies 
in the country of origin, and hence to estimate accurately its true 
substance and content and its real meaning. 

The original and for many years the sole periodical for the Institute’s 
work was the Yearbook of Comparative Law and Legislative Studies, of which 
the first volume appeared in 1927 and Vol. XXVI is now in course of publica- 
tion. Gradually however, as already indicated, other periodicals have 
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been added to it—or rather, individual parts of it have broken away and 
attained the status of independent periodicals. 

This process of “breaking away” was due to the growing mass of material 
in the field of international documentation, which could no longer be contained 
within the framework, extensive though it was, of the Yearbook. But it 
was also due to factors of a higher order, connected with the need for a better 
adjustment between the various publications and the tasks assumed. Fore- 
most among these tasks, as we have seen, were international documentation 
and the comparative-legal treatment of the material assembled—or, more 
generically, the improvement of studies in comparative law. Both these 
objects were served, up to its XIIth volume, by the Yearbook alone. They 
have now been separated from each other and to each have been assigned 
special and more suitable publications, as follows : 

For legislative documentation, two reviews; for documentation of judicial 
decision in the field of civil and commercial etc. law, labour law and international 
private law, four reviews; for bibliographical documentation, a review of a general 
character; and more recently, for international bibliography on the new Italian 
codes, a special review. The Yearbook has thus become an organ for the 
comparative study of legal problems from a purely doctrinal point of view 
and hence contains mainly articles. To such study are also directed the 
numerous notes contained in the four “judicial decision” reviews. 

As regards the contents of the Yearbook, it should be noted that in 
Volume IX a special series was begun of “Studies and enquiries on the appli- 
cation of the law in practice” and in Volume XVII, No. 1, another entitled : 
“Modern law and historical laws”?. 


4. As regards the international unification of legislation, the Italian Insti- 
tute for Legislative Studies has taken a special position, somewhat apart from 
the principles followed by other cultural institutions and professed by indi- 
vidual specialists. The Italian Institute has placed in the forefront of the 
work to be done in this field the idea that, as I wrote as long ago as 1930, 
such unification essentially presupposes the “gradual creation, in the States 
among which the unification is to be attempted, of spiritual forces that favour 


1. The various reviews, which from 1932 onwards were published with titles in. four lan- 
guages (Italian, English, French and German), are listed hereunder with the number of the 
last volume : 

— Annuario di diritto comparato e di studi legislativi, Vol. XXVI; Yearbook of comparative law and 
legislative studies, Vol. XXVI; Jahrbuch fur Rechtsvergleichung und Gesetzgebungsstudien, 
Band XXVI; Annuaire de droit comparé et d’études législatives, Vol. XXVI. 

— Legislazione internationale, Vol. X11; International legislation, Vol. XII; Internationale Gesetz- 
gebung, Band XII; Législation internationale, Vol. XII. 

— Repertorio della Legislazione mondiale, Vol. 1V; Repertory of world legislation, Vol. IV; Reper- 
torium der Weltgesetzgebung, Band IV; Repertoire de la législation mondiale, Vol. IV. 

— Bibliografia giuridica internazionale, Vol. V1; International legal bibliography, Vol. V1; Inter- 
nationale Rechts Bibliographie, Band V1; Bibliographie juridique internationale, Vol. VI. 

— Giurisprudenza comparata di diritto civile, Vol. X1; Comparative judicial decisions on civil law, 
Vol. XI; Rechtsprechung zum biirgerlichen Recht in vergleichender Darstellung, Band X1; Juris- 
prudence comparée en matiére de droit civil, Vol. XI. 

— Giurisprudenza comparata di diritto commerciale, marittimo, aeronautico, industriale e d’autore, 
Vol. X; Comparative judicial decisions on commercial and maritime law, the law of the air, the industrial 
law and of copyright, Vol. X; pon sive zum Handelsrecht, Seerecht, Luftrecht, gewerblichen 
Rechtschutz und Uhreberrecht in vergleichender Darstellung, Band X; Jurisprudence comparée en 
matiére de droit commercial, maritime, aérien, de propriété industrielle et de droit d’auteur, Vol. X. 

— Giurisprudenza comparata di diritto corporativo sindacale e del lavoro, Vol. 111; Comparative judicial 
decisions on corporative and labour law, Vol. I11; Rechtsprechung zum Korporativ—und Arbeitsrecht 
in vergleichender Darstellung, Band I11; Jurisprudence comparée en matiére de droit corporatif et 
de droit du travail, Vol. III. 

— Giurisprudenza comparata di diritto internazionale privato, Vol. X; Comparative judicial decisions 
on the Conflict of Laws, Vol. X; Rechtsprechung zum Internationalem Privatrecht in vergleichender 
Darstellung, Band X; Jurisprudence comparée en matiére de droit international privé, Vol. X. 
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it, of a unitary conception of the legal systems, of an ever-growing conviction 
of the value and possibility of their unification, of an opinio necessitatis similar 
to that operating as an element of the spontaneous formation of customs in 
internal law — in sum of an international awareness of the uniformity of 
law”?. 

In the second place, in the formulation of programmes and attempts 
at unification, it is essential to proceed by stages, beginning with a small 
rather than with a large number of systems. We need only remember, 
in this connexion, the unsuccessful attempts at unification made in recent 
decades with reference to the systems of all the countries of continental 
Europe, Great Britain and the United States of America. 

Account must be taken, moreover, not merely of the lessons to be learnt 
from such unsuccessful experiments, but also of those taught by the compara- 
tive history of the various unifications that have taken place throughout 
the countries—all of them lessons confirming the truth of what has just 
been said, viz. that the success of attempts at unification depends on the 
degree of international awareness of the uniformity of law. 

I have tried, in a treatise, to prove the truth of this statement. The 
treatise has however remained unknown to the great majority of specialists, 
because it appeared, not in a special publication devoted to the specific 
question of “unification”, but in a long statement primarily concerned with 
other matters—i.e. in the “Preface” to Volumes IV-V of the Yearbook of 
Comparative Law and Legislative Studies, in which it remained buried. This 
prompts me to reproduce, here, the most salient extracts. 

“A similar awareness (the international awareness of the uniformity o 
law) was the greatest leavening factor in the most important cases of unifi- 
cation that history records. These took place almost entirely among systems 
in force within a given national community, and therefore under particularly 
favourable circumstances. Outstanding examples are French customary 
common law, Deutsches Privatrecht (German private law) and, more recently, 
the small amount of uniform private law which the Scandinavian States 
have succeeded in forming. Wherever this awareness exists and is most 
active, it is so effective that it overcomes the inertia or resistance of the official 
law-making bodies in the individual States. A characteristic example is 
the uniform law which is evolving in large-scale international trade by means 
of the frequent arbitration agreements and other well-known procedures, 
and which is recreating in the modern world the phenomenon of the sponta- 
neous formation of a system of law common to mercantile practice and 
transcending the boundaries of individual countries. And, conversely, 
the lack of such an awareness is probably responsible in certain States, despite 
a genuine policy of unification pursued by, the duly-constituted authorities, 
for the continued existence of a local legal particularism, which is an insuper- 
able obstacle to the unification of various territorial legal systems—as may 
be seen even today in the widespread zones of law-making in the United 
States of America and in Switzerland. 

“Without it—no matter how high the standing of the international 
bodies set up for the purpose, the authority of the statesmen or of individual 
scholars who have taken the initiative, or the standard of technical perfection 
of the proposed unifying measures and their conformity with the stage of 
scientific and practical evolution reached by the systems to be unified—the 
work of unification is bound to encounter more or less insuperable resistance 
or, what is worse, indifference on the part of the individual States. 


1. See GALGANO, Preface to Volumes IV-V of the Yearbook quoted, page 16 of the extract. 
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“For the gradual formation of such awareness a study must be made 
of the specific problems involved in internal and international unification, 
attempting to distinguish the particular forms they assume in the various 
groupings of legal systems, as revealed by the trends of legal evolution peculiar 
to each one and by the factors making for friction and obstruction or by 
particular favourable conditions in each individual case. 

“Special attention must be given to the systems that differ most substan. 
tially because of greater diversity of theory, structure and traditions, not 
only by showing the elements of affinity which may exist, but especially by 
emphasizing the salient trends in legal writings and judicial decisions that 
are not so foreign to the contrasting systems and that are, not infrequently, 
the standard-bearers for like movements in the field of legislative activity, 
Finally, in those spheres of law where uniformity has already been achieved, 
either through the legislative processes of the various countries or through 
the spontaneous operation of actual practice, study must be intensified and 
their tendencies and further developments must be carefully watched. 

But the most suitable method of achieving the international awareness 
is the comparative study of a determined group of legal systems and 
the promotion of an ever-increasing international collaboration in such 
work. 

“The instances of legislative unification recorded by history, especially 
those just mentioned in France and Germany, are the result of preparatory 
work done in legal science, and especially of comparative work. The work 
done by jurists, first by engaging in a comparative study of the various local 
customs and subsequently by comparing these and the written law in other 
regions, resulted, in France, first in the evolution of customary common 
law, and then in a united law for the whole country; especially significan: 
stages were the Oratio de concordia et unione consuetudinum Franciae, the Arrétés 
de M. le P. Président de Lamoignon, and the Droit commun de la France et la coutume 
de Paris réduits en principes. It was the work of jurists, through their compara- 
tive study of the individual legislations of the German territories, that was 
responsible for the establishment of Deutsches Privatrecht and, through this 
and the activities of the Deutscher Juristentag (German Diet of Jurists), especially 
at its well-known first meetings, for legislative unification in Germany. And 
also today, it is the work of jurists, undertaken individually or in concert 
through universities and associations, that, through the comparative study 
of laws and judicial decisions in the 48 American states, is responsible for the 
gradual formation of an American national law and the small amount of 
uniform legislation that has already been achieved among the states. Thanks 
to this energetic and unremitting work it was possible to overcome, in various 
circles, or to engage in the gradual process of overcoming, the resistance of 
local legal particularism, which is no less tenacious within the various elements 
of a given national community than within the different parts of the 
international community. Instances of such particularism were the French 
provinces which, as has been well said elsewhere, for lack of liberty and 
political independence held fast to their customs, as if they had been privileges; 
or the particularism which, despite profound differences in the political 
circumstances involved, still obtains in the United States of America and 
in the Swiss cantons. Once the way has been prepared psychologically 
through the type of work referred to, all basis for such particularism falls 
away and unification is achieved almost as if by magic. Hence, as has 
been well observed, ‘the science of law, in exercising this function (preparatory 
work through the comparison and gradual interpretation of local laws, and 
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their subsequent fusion in a more advanced system), has given the highest 
proof of its marked degree of creative power’. 

“Compare, therefore! This is one of the processes that lead infallibly 
to the desired goal. Comparison leads, of itself, to a supra-national view 
of legal phenomenon. Above all, however, it enables the preliminary condi- 
tion for any unification to be fulfilled—a knowledge of the individual 
systems, and the assessment of the real degree (which often differs somewhat 
from the supposed or... advertised degree) of similarity or difference among 
them. So many points of contact are ascertained, and so many dissimilarities 
(which are such merely on the surface) eliminated, through adequate confront- 
ation — even in matters of fundamental importance and among_ those 
systems that throughout history have been most foreign to each other and 
least exposed to mutual influence. Moreover, so many actual differences 
appear, in such a process of confrontation, in their true and more limited 
meaning that the identity of basic concepts and guiding principles is not 
diminished. Finally, in so many cases the very existence of different concepts 
and principles in fact stems, not so much from the actual needs and traditions 
or the spontaneous evolution of legal life in the various territories, but from 
reasons quite different, like the conservatism of lawyers and the inertia of 
legislative bodies, or the diverse stages of progress achieved in such evolution 
—so that in the countries where progress has been slower it is merely a question 
of stimulating it and advancing more rapidly towards the goals that others 
have already reached. 

“We must, then, compare; but at the same time we must effectuate 
the maximum of international collaboration in the investigations them- 
selves. While a knowledge of the various systems is an essential preliminary 
to any attempt at unification, the ‘rapprochement’ and co-ordination of 
all work in the comparative field are sine qua non conditions if unification 
is to be rapidly achieved on a larger and more satisfying scale. The observ- 
ance, indeed, of this common canon of the rational and best possible use 
of scattered activities directed toward the same end is all the more essential 
in the comparative field, in that, on the one hand, the orbit of the systems 
among which unification is theoretically possible is truly infinite, and, on 
the other, there is a further group of differences among the various systems 
that must be eliminated—namely, those hinging upon differences of method, 
of ‘points of view’, and of the spirit of observation, differences inherent in 
the study of law, both local and foreign, in the individual countries. 

“There are various and well-known reasons for the existence of this 
second group of obstacles—from the general differences in ethnic tempera- 
ment and spiritual and economic environment in the various countries, 
to the specific differences among legal scholars and practitioners as regards 
legal background and attitude. These reasons are in their turn due to 
other causes, such as, to take a vital example, the more or less .complete 
state of isolation (and this cannot be said of any other field of knowledge) 
in which, ever since the disappearance of Roman common law, the study 
of law has been carried on within each country. 

“An attempt must be made to remove these various hindering factors. 
The indeterminable number of systems that can in theory be unified must 
be replaced by a fixed and limited number, and upon these work in the 
comparative field must be permanently brought to bear. The state of 
isolation, moreover, must be broken once and for all, by preparing and 
taking the necessary steps to that end. 

“This isolation can be abolished by promoting closer contact among 
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the scholars in the different countries through joint participation in the 
study of the same problems. 

“ The advantages that would flow from such closer contact are easily 
imaginable. It would, in the first place, render easier and more accessible 
that very knowledge of the similarities and differences in the study of the 
law in the various countries that is one of the immediate purposes of compara- 
tive study; but, above all, it would promote insight into the points at 
which the attitudes of those concerned with such study converge or conflict, 
By this process of contact the various elements in the way of affinity or diffe- 
rentiation would be set side by side, and so be susceptible to review, in a 
directness of comparison and a stark relief, the equal of which is scarcely 
conceivable. And here, as usual, knowledge would be but the first step, 
leading gradually—I would say inevitably—in the direction of ever greater 
reconciliation and assimilation; the assimilation, above all, of methods of 
study, and the intellectual ‘rapprochement’ of scholars. For these, the 
identity of purpose in their joint work would provide a bond and meeting- 
ground among them. It would also help to promote in them, gradually, 
an ever more lively sense of participating in a common task, and an ever 
more unanimous rhythm in their work—the prospect of substantially the 
same goals to be attained, and an inclination to look towards them from a 
new point of view and with eyes adjusted to broader horizons. It would, 
in short, help to establish, within the community of scholars from different 
countries, those same conditions that attended the work of the jurists who, 


in the past, laboured effectively on other tasks of unification, features of § 


which were precisely the limited number of systems to be unified, general 
awareness of the possibility and desirability of unification, and the ever- 
increasing co-ordination of the various activities undertaken to that end.” 


5. One noteworthy fact is the growing interest shown by Italian legal reviews 
in foreign legislation, judicial decisions and doctrine. Mention may be made, 
for instance, of the “Review of Anglo-American Literature”, “Review of 
Anglo-Saxon Literature” and the reviews of “Comparative Penal Law” 
and of foreign legislation in La Scuola Positiva (The Positive School) (Review 
of Criminology and Criminal law); the “Cose d’America e d’Inghilterra”, 
“della Svizzera”, “di Francia” and “del Belgio” (American, British, Swiss, 
French and Belgian Affairs) in the Rivista trimestrale di diritto e procedura civile 
(Quarterly Review of Civil Law and Procedure) ; “Diritto penale comparato” 
(Comparative Penal Law) in Archivio penale (Penal Records), some foreign 
judgments reproduced and commented upon by Italian jurists in Tem 
(Themes), etc. 


6. While we have so far dealt with the bodies whose task in Italy it is to 
study foreign law and comparative law, and the various activities they have 
engaged in during this first half of the present century, we must, before 
concluding touch on a further point of particular importance. We must place 
in its proper light and assign due importance to what we may describe as 
the instrumental legal comparison—comparative studies, that is, understood 
not as an end in themselves but as a means of advancing studies in Italian 
positive law and of raising our legal science to a higher level. 

As is known, one of the special features of Italian scientific activity in the 
field of law (as in other fields of knowledge) is the extension of that activity 
so as to include an ever more thorough knowledge of the legal systems of other 
countries, especially Germany, Austria and France. This extension of the 
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scope of scientific research beyond purely national limits has assumed notable 
proportions in the case of legal studies. From the time when, during the 
Jast twenty years of the last century, this new method in the science of law 
was initiated, comparison, in the afore-mentioned sense of a means of studying 
Italian law, was gradually extended to all legal courses, so much so that 
they found their way, on a large scale, into almost every serious legal 
publication. 

The first and the most effective pioneers were the two Italian masters 
Vittorio Scialoja and Carlo Fadda, who applied comparative investigation 
mainly to Roman law and Italian civil law in force. Shortly afterwards the 
new method was extended by Francesco Schupfer to the history of Italian 
law, and by Vittorio Emanuele Orlando to constitutional and administrative 
law. Their pupils, when they too in turn became distinguished masters, 
followed, in company with many others, the road marked out by their prede- 
cessors. Prominent among them were Salvatore Riccobono, Pietro Bonfante 
and Gino Segré (all scholars of Roman law), the historians Tamassia, Brandi- 
leone and Patetta, and Annilotti, scholar of international law; Giuseppe 
Chiovenda (scholar of civil procedure), Arturo Rocco, scholar of criminal 
law, Cesare Vivante and Alfredo Rocco, scholars of commercial law, and so 
forth. This noble tradition, begun and gradually brought to a very high 
level by the two generations of masters mentioned, was continued by later 
generations. 

This method of investigation became in reality a comparative method 
of study, study in comparative law. This led one of the greatest French 
scholars of comparative law, Raimon de Saleilles, to pay a warm tribute to 
itin one of his works, which though it belongs to the past is not forgotten; and 
we think it may be useful here to quote a few extracts from it. 

“Italy was certainly the country where comparative law was destined to 
develop to the greatest degree. Judging by the great legal works that have 
been published by its university professors, there are few legal literatures that 
have made such good use, and by so reliable a method, of the comparative 
study of foreign legislation. I have praised it in this respect on several 
occasions. 

“It would seem therefore that it is in Italy, perhaps more than anywhere 
else, that this new branch of legal science, which has so great a future before 
it, should mainly be studied and taught. Nowhere else would it make greater 
progress, and that progress would be of benefit to us all... 

“I shall not here break a lance on behalf of comparative law. That is 
no longer necessary. And I have already described the importance attached 
to it by our eminent colleagues in the Italian universities. But what I would 
like to recall—I indicated it at the outset—is the special and eminently 
scientific character with which the study of comparative law in Italy, more 
than anywhere else, invests all legal work. When we read the works of a 
civil law scholar Professor Chironi, a scholar of commercial law like Professor 
Vivante, and many others, what strikes us at the outset is the importance 
attributed to French doctrine, and even to our judicial decisions, as well as 
to German theories. It would seem as if Italy, that wonderful country where 
the most varied nations have come together in the course of history, had, 
and still has, the special mission of acting as an intermediary between the 
influences of the most different nations. There has never been a more 
favourable epoch, in the field of law, for a sort of fusion of and inter-penetra- 
tion among currents of scientific thought that do not so much conflict as 
combine to produce a law that I would readily describe as “ideal” if I did 
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not fear that some might see in this an allusion to the doctrine, now perhaps 
a little outmoded, of natural law. 

“However that may be, and whether one talks of social law or of natural 
law, the peoples are marching forward towards a state of law that is ever more 
in harmony with the ideal of justice and equity. And in this legal struggle 
for truth there are two great currents that seek to mingle, one coming from 
the French tradition and the other from German law. 

“It would seem as if Italy, because she is less personally involved, was, 
more than any other country, called upon to help in this fusing of doctrines, 
this mutual inter-penetration of institutions. 

“In this respect she has already rendered eminent services to all of us. 
Yet greater services might be expected in the future, if the teaching in her 
universities should follow the line marked out by these high principles. We 
should be able to believe that she regarded this mission as one of her national 
missions; but we, who would take the credit for profiting from it and extending 
its benefits to legal science throughout the world—we would call it, without 
more ado, a ‘world mission’, since this expression is now in fashion’.” 

But apart from the scope and depth of the comparative studies carried 
out by Italian science, as described by Saleilles, attention must be drawn to 
the profound influence exercised by those studies on the study of present 
Italian law. 

Once in contact with foreign legislation, judicial decisions and doctrine, 
Italian science found itself in the presence of new and unforeseen problems 
and solutions, and was faced with the need of reviewing afresh, and modifying, 
positions and attitudes of our doctrine and even of our judicial decisions and 
legislation themselves. The result was a renovation and, to some extent, 
a revolution in our legal literature. From the modest position it occupied 
from the date of the political unification of Italy up to about 1880 (a position 
that Savigny, in the diary of his travel in Italy, commented on far from 
favourably) it was able to attain to a position of the first rank (in some fields, 
a pre-eminent position) and become a subject for study by foreign legal 
scholars. 

This is a particularly significant example of the revivifying and creative 
force of legal comparison. 


APPENDIX 


ITALIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE LAW 
FROM JANUARY 1900 TO THE END OF 1949 (*) 


ALIMENA Bernardino; La législation comparée dans les rapports avec l’anthropologie, l’ethno- 
graphie et Vhistoire. 

Arpico’ Fausto; La societd per azione nel diritto inglese : “Company limited by shares”, 
Padova, cEDAM, 1938. 

AscaRELLI Tullio; ‘“Osservazioni di diritto comparato privato italo-brasiliano”, 
in Foro italiano of 1947 and in Saggi giuridici by the same author, IV, p. 109 et seq., 
A. Giuffré, Milan, 1949. 

— “Premesse allo studio del diritto comparato”, in Saggi giuridici, I, p. 3 et seq. 

Casassi; “Il bilancio delle societa anonime”’, in Rivista di diritto privato, 1938, I, 157. 


1. See “L’enseignement du droit comparé en Italie”, in Bulletin de la Société d’études législa- 
tives, Vol. IX, 1910, pages 701 et seqq. 
* This piangs 9d is not complete. It omits, in particular, a number of articles and notes 
on judgments published in reviews. 
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— “La costituzione delle societa anonime nelle varie legislazioni’’ etc., in Studi sulle 
scienze giuridiche e sociali della Universita di Pavia, vol. XXIV, Pavia. 

CamMEO Federico; ‘Present value of comparative jurisprudence”, in American Bar 
Association Journal, 1918, IV, 645. 

— “J] diritto comparato e lunificazione legislativa nella Societa delle nazioni’’, 
in Rivista di Diritto commerciale; 1919, -I, 285. 

Carust Evaristo : “‘I] problema del diritto comparato sotto l’aspetto scientifico, legis- 
lativo e coloniale » in Atti della Societa italiana per il progresso delle scienze 1917, 
LX, 357. 

Crocioni : Fase preliminare e dibattimento nel processo civile inglese, CEDAM, Padova, 
1939. 

Fepozzi1 Prospero : ‘Ufficio, funzione e metodo del diritto comparato nel campo 
del diritto internazionale privato”, in Archivio giuridico, 1902, LXIX, 225. 

FRANCESCHELLI Remo : Ji “‘trust’’ nel diritto inglese. CEDAM, Padova, 1938. 

GALGANO Salvatore : “La ‘‘funzione gioridica’”’ del diritto privato comparato: A 
proposito di uno scritto di Raimondo Saleilles”, in Rivista giuridica d’Italia, 1915, 
fasc. 3, 4 and 5. 

— : “Per un Istituto di studi legislativi’ in Rivista di filosofia del diritto, 1926, 10 et 
seq. and in Annuario di diritto comparato e di studi legislativi, I, p. 3 et seq. 

— : “L’organisation et l’activité de l'Institut italien d’études législatives”, in Annales 

de l'Institut de droit comparé de |’ Université de Paris, 1936, Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 

: Introduction to volume I and to volumes IV-V of the Annuario di diritto comparato 

e di studi legislativi. See also the English translation of these introductions made 

by Arthur Owen Roberts, B.A. Oxon, LL. B., Wales. 

- : The seven Riviste di diritto straniero e comparato, conceived, founded and directed 
by him from 1925 onwards and comprised in 89 volumes. They are indicated 
in this article. 

Rotonp1 Mario : ‘Per lo studio della riforma legislativa e del diritto comparato”’, 

in Rivista di Dir. civile, 1926, XVIII, 169. 

— : “Dogmatica e diritto comparato”, in Studi di diritto privato italiano e straniero, 
vol. I, p:~3. 

SaRFATTI Mario : Le obbligazioni in diritto inglese. 

— : Introduzione allo studio del diritto comparato, Torino, 1933. 

— : Il diritto comparato in Italia con speciale riguardo al diritto privato inglese, Napoli, 1920. 

— : “Comparative jurisprudence in Italy with regard to private English law’’, 
Quarterly Law Review, 1922, XXXVIII, 371. 

— : “Cid che fa e cid che puo fare un Istituto di diritto comparato’’, in Rivista inter- 

nazionale di filosofia del diritto, IV, p. 70. 

Studi in memoria di Aldo Albertini, cEDAM, Padova, 1937, vol. III. 

TEDESCHI Vittorio : Jl diritto privato comparato, Genova, 1936. 

ToDARO DELLA GALLIA A. : Lo stato degli studi di legislazione comparata in Italia, Palermo 
1902. 

VivANTE L. “Per un metodo di studio del diritro compato. Una serie di tendenze 
della vita sociale rilevata per via d’indizi nelle disposizioni del codice civile in 
Italia” (art. 1-1049), French and Germain, in Archivio giuridico, 1909, LX XXII, 3. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF SOCIOLOGY IN ITALY 


CorraApbo GINI 


At the outset of this article it would be well to state clearly what meaning is 
to be attached to the words “sociology“ and “evolution”. 

The fact that sociology has been defined in a great many ways, and that 
the definitions vary considerably from one author to another, adds to the 
difficulty of systematizing this discipline and is one of the arguments most 
frequently adduced by its detractors. This may cause surprise, for what 
other discipline can boast a name more clearly indicative of its subject- 
matter ? “Sociology” means “the science of society”, and without further 
qualification “society” obviously means “human society”. There are, of 
course, animal societies, and in a sense it is possible to speak of “vegetable 
societies”, so that an “animal sociology” and a “vegetable sociology” are 
conceivable; but here the adjective would specify the matter referred to. 
No serious divergencies can arise on that score. But they do arise as soon 
as the “science of human society” is to be defined. Should it embrace the 
laws established by specialized social sciences like economics, jurisprudence, 
ethnology, demography, linguistics, etc? And, if so, should auxiliary sub- 
jects such as history, statistics, ethnography and geography also be included ? 
Most sociologists say no, and in my opinion they are right : as a matter of 
fact ‘why coin a term to denote what is clearly expressed by the words “social 
sciences” ? If such subjects are sometimes included in the term “sociology”, 
this is perhaps due to a desire to over-stress its development in countries where 
sociology proper is not very far advanced. It would therefore be legitimate 
to say that “sociology” is “the discipline that studies the general laws governing 
human communities”. 

These general laws may be :— 

(1) Laws discovered in one of the specialized social sciences, but whose 
application can be extended by showing the bearing they have on facts pertain- 
ing to the other social sciences. The law of the differential growth of social 
classes provides an example. These laws and their bearing are studied by 
“special sociologies”, like “demographic sociology”, “criminal sociology”, 
“economic sociology”, “ethnological sociology”, etc. 

(2) Laws pertaining to certain facts found in all the social sciences (imitation, 
solidarity, diffusion, publicity, organization, evolution, tradition), to the 
most general characteristics of human societies (for example, the theories 
of social evolution, the organismic theories), or to the relations between facts 
studied by different sciences (the theories of economic materialism, of anthropo- 
sociology, etc.). Such laws are studied by “general sociology”. 

(3) Laws pertaining to facts which, though not studied by all the social 
sciences, have not yet been systematized scientifically in a specialized body 
of doctrine. Thus public opinion, the study of which is now perhaps devel- 
oping into a new specialized social science. The study of such laws might 
be called “undifferentiated sociology”. 

Some authors deny the existence of general sociology and would limit 
the field of sociology to the special sociologies already systematized or in 
process of being systematized. That attitude seems to me to run counter 
to the evidence. 

Others see no justification for the special sociologies, whose subject-matter, 
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in their opinion, should be the concern of the specialized social sciences. 
Yet the fact must be taken into account that mostly, specialists in the social 
sciences consider these branches of research as not coming within their purview, 
(many economists, for instance, regard economic research not strictly confined 
to homo economicus as being “sociological”). Seeing that these important 
branches of research must come under some heading, it seems reasonable 
to class them under the special sociologies. 

Others again deny the existence of both general sociology and the special 
sociologies. They would restrict the field of sociology to undifferentiated 
sociology and regard it as a pre-scientific stage of the content of the specialized 
social sciences. This thesis raises the objections of both the two above 
mentioned. 

The nature of the laws to be formulated by sociology gives rise to further 
divergencies. 

Most sociologists regard sociological laws as natural laws, i.e. as constant 
relations between categories of phenomena : sociology like the natural sciences, 
is considered as having a descriptive aim. Other sociologists, or would-be 
sociologists, assign it in addition a normative purpose; whereby, in my opinion, 
they pass beyond the limits of science and enter the different, though perhaps 
no less important, field of ethics. These I would call “social reformers” 
rather than sociologists; it is true that, unlike many other social reformers, 
they must be given credit for drawing their inspiration from the achievements 
of science. 

For me, sociology comprises general sociology, the special sociologies, 
and undifferentiated sociology, it being understood that these are descriptive 
and not normative disciplines; and it is in this sense that I shall here be using 
the term “sociology”. 


* 
* * 


Owing to the existence of undifferentiated sociology, the sociological field 
can only be delimited with reference to a given period. Before the birth 
of economics, with Adam Smith, and of demography, with Graunt, economic 
and demographic phenomena existed and were treated by a number of 
writers, who sometimes tried to discover their laws (such, for example, was 
the case of Botero in Italy). Yet we cannot regard these writers today as 
having been anything but sociologists. Similarly, many sociologists of today 
deal with subjects which tomorrow will perhaps be the concern of new specia- 
lized social sciences. Thus there is an evolution of sociology to the extent 
that its field of enquiry is progressively limited by the increasing specialization 
of the social sciences. This evolution is general and is not confined to one 
country or another. Nor, unless I am mistaken, is this the evolution I have 
been asked to deal with in this article. “Evolution of sociology in Italy” 
is rather to be understood as the development, through the centuries, of 
sociological studies in Italy, assuming of course that this development exhibits 
the continuity and gradualness associated with the word “evolution”. Evolu- 
tion must be distinguished from revolution, as well as from a series of sudden 
changes or of changes in which no specific tendency can be discerned. 

In this sense, however, it is not possible to speak of the “evolution of 
sociology” in Italy. The principal feature of the history of sociology in 
Italy is, unfortunately, its discontinuity. From time to time there arises a 
man of ability or even of genius—Machiavelli, Vico, Lombroso, Pareto—who 
originates a movement of thought of greater or lesser importance and which 
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sometimes indeed is directed against himself; but even when he gives birth to 
a school, the school is either not concerned with sociology, or it develops 
outside Italy. It is difficult for a scientific sociological tradition to establish 
itself in Italy; if it does not disappear altogether, the influence of any author 
remains, at best, fragmentary. This is due, in my opinion, to the lack of 
chairs in sociology. Scientific doctrines everywhere are propagated and 
take root as the result of teaching, and in any country it is difficult to form a 
body of disciples outside an organized circle of pupils. Scientific publications 
may reach a fairly large public, but it is exceptional for young people to 
study them thoroughly unless they are compelled to do so by the exigencies 
of a curriculum; while adults, who have already made up their mind rarely 
do more than assimilate a few scattered ideas here and there. These remarks 
are particularly true of countries as poor as is Italy. Scientists who do not 
hold a professorship, or aspire to one, are very rare in our country : as a matter 
of fact few scholars are in a position to dispense with proper remuneration, 
and the sales of scientific publications are too small to make up for the alary 
accruing to a University professor. Under these conditions, it is difficult 
to have pupils and it is even rarer for these to have disciples in their turn, 
and for a progressive chain of scientific thought thus to be established. 
Though the ideas of the great men of science do not fall into oblivion, there 
are no successors to develop them. 

At the dawn of the modern era the great figure of Machiavelli (1469-1527) 
dominates the social sciences in Italy. The work of this writer is mainiy 
political, but his contribution to sociology is nevertheless of the highest order. 
If the work of Auguste Comte is regarded as fundamental to sociology because 
he formulated the law of the three successive stages of the human mind 
(theological, metaphysical and positive)—and Comte himself declared that 
his conception of social physics was nothing else—it is difficult to see why 
the work of Machiavelli should not be regarded as equally important, seeing 
that, apart from general theoretical views on war and the decadence of 
peoples, he formulated the cyclic law of forms of government—government 
by the prince, by the nobles, and by the people’. 

Though the practical teachings of Machiavelli did not fail to influence 
his contemporaries and immediate successors (Francesco Guicciardini, 
speaking before Charles V, applied them in his Difesa of Duke Alessandro 
de’Medici against the Florentine exiles), his theories did not bear scientific 
fruit until half a century after his death in the work of Giovanni Botero 
(1543-1617). Some have called Botero “the Anti-Machiavelli”?; others 
have seen in his work Della Ragion di Stato (1589) no more than a “commentary 
on Machiavelli’s system” (Baudrillard); others again (more justifiably, in my 
opinion) regarded him as having completed Machiavelli’s theories (Casanova). 
Leaving aside the position he adopted towards Machiavelli in his best-known 


1. The law is formulated in detail in J Discorsi sulla prima Deca di Tito Livio written in 1516, 
but Machiavelli’s sociological views are also to be found in JI Principe (written in 1513, published 
in 1523) and in his Jstorie fiorentine. ; 

2. It was rather Tommaso Campanella (1568-1637) who deserved to be called the Anti- 
Machiavelli : in his Atheismus indecent and other writings he violently attacked Machiavelli 
for his impiety. Nevertheless, the influence Machiavelli exerted on the development of 
Campanella’s thought can at times clearly be recognized. Those who would include social 
reformers among the sociologists should assign a place of honour to the author of La Citta del 
Sole. It is certain on the other hand that, underlying his utopia, was a conception of social 
relations which, had it been developed scientifically, might have made him a sociologist of the 
first rank. In some of his works and especially in his Aforismi politici (which according to 
several writers entitle him to be included in the annals of sociology) he affirms, rather than 
demonstrates, the existence of social uniformities. Yet even his ideas had no influence on 
the development of the social sciences in Italy. 
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book, Botero’s place in the history of sociology is still a distinguished one by 
virtue of his other works, Delle cause della grandezza delle citta (On the causse 
of the greatness of cities) (1588) and Le relazioni universali (World Relations) 
(1591-96). In the former he has given us an essay on population as a result 
or which he has been regarded as a precursor of Malthus. Though it remains 
inferior to the work of his Protestant colleague in systematization and the 
number of facts cited, it is undoubtedly superior from certain other points 
of view. Like Malthus, Botero enunciates the principle according to which 
increase of population is limited by means of subsistence, but he evinces a 
much more balanced attitude when it comes to drawing conclusions, and his 
views are more comprehensive when he deals with the population problem 
as a whole. His Relazioni universali, appearing three centuries before Ratzel, 
have been declared a veritable treatise on anthropogeography (Casanova), 
and in another field have earned him the title of “the prince of economists 
of his century” (Cossa). ‘The numerous translations of this work did not fail 
to influence later developments of science : the Latin translation printed at 
Helmstedt was one of the sources of the famous course of lectures inaugurated 
by Hermann Conring at Helmstedt University in 1660, and was an important 
factor in the formation of the “University statistics”. It was, however, by 
providing a source of facts rather than a sociological theory that this work 
made its influence felt. 

Neither the theory of population, nor political economy, nor anthropo- 
geography were founded under the influence of Botero, as might have happened 
if he had formed a school. Gian Battista Vico (1668-1744), the next great 
figure to arise in the social sciences in Italy, created a system that appears 
to be quite independent of the numerous scientific contributions made by 
Botero and Machiavelli. Even in his conception of cyclical movements 
(corsi e ricorsi)—the best known though not the most important of his theories— 
which has an obvious analogy with Machiavelli’s cyclic theory of forms of 
government, his thought seems to owe nothing to that of his predecessors. 
Vico has been credited with a sight of that historical materialism which was 
to make Marx famous, and of the theory, elaborated by Montesquieu, of the 
influence of climate on the character of men and nations; but these were almost 
natural ideas that had been expressed, in their general form, before Vico’s 
time and were found afterwards, too, in many writers. More original and 
of greater importance for what today would be called the special sociologies 
is his interpretation of the myths, the legends and stories, the religion and 
poetry, of primitive peoples; and it may be asked whether the inspiration 
of the modern functionalist school must not be sought in this part of Vico’s 
work. His greatest accomplishment, however, is to have brought into focus 
his exceptionally wide knowledge, which extended to many branches of the 
social sciences : guided by original principles, which ran counter to-the abstract 
and geometrical notions of the Cartesians, he established a number of uni- 
formities based on positive and concrete data, and co-ordinated them into 
an original and comprehensive organic system, which he was quite justified 
in calling Nuova Scienza (new science)!. What name could we today apply 
to this new science except “sociology”, the term coined by Auguste Comte, 
taken in its widest sense?) Although it was Comte who gave sociology its 
name, who enriched it with certain formulae and generalizations, and who 
found it an adequate position in the system of sciences and introduced it 
into the universities, Vico must be given the credit of having brought it to 


_ I. The exact title of Vico’s work, published in 1720 after twenty years of study, is Principii 
di scienza nuova d’intorno alla comune natura delle nazioni. 
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life. This is not the only example of a science created by one man but 
systematized by others. Achenwall gave statistics its name and place among 
the sciences, and for a long time his fame eclipsed the merits of Conring, 
who had created it. Siissmilch’s systematic writing on the laws of population 
state and movements, that Guillard was so fittingly to call “demography” 
resulted in temporary neglect of Graunt, who was the author of the first essay 
on this subject. Today all these personalities have been assigned the places 
they deserve in the history of statistics. 

The fate of Vico’s theories is a striking example of the discontinuity of 
sociology in Italy. Though they inspired Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois and 
were used by Condorcet, in Italy itself the most eminent social scientists of 
Vico’s century—Stellini, Genovesi, Galiani, Filangieri, Pagano and Cuoco— 
profited by only a few of the results Vico had obtained. It was not until the 
foliowing century that his Scienza Nuova was reprinted in Italy (since then 
there have been many editions) and translated into German, French and 
English. Romagnosi and Janelli, and later G. Ferrari and Cattaneo, then 
bestowed upon Vico the admiration he deserved and profited by his theories. 
But a century had passed, and theories that had so long been deprived of the 
contact with reality arising out of their elaboration and adaptation by pupils 
could with difficulty be revived and made fruitful. 

Even Gian Domenico Romagnosi (1761-1835), though he had an ency- 
clopaedic culture and a penetrating as well as a balanced mind, and influenced 
his environment to some extent, was not able to found a real school that would 
take up and continue Vico’s thought!. Today Vico is still admired and 
studied, but as a magnificent fossil belonging to an age long past. 

The decline of Vico’s influence and the disorganization of sociological 
studies contributed to the success, in Italy, of modern schools of thought 
originating in other countries. 

Comte’s theories, Spencer’s evolutionism, the anthroposocial ideas of 
Gobineau and Gumplovicz, the economic materialism of Marx, the organi- 
cism of Lilienfeld, Schaffle and Worms, Tarde’s nominalism, Durkheim’s 
realism, Le Bon’s collective psychologism and the formalism of the German 
school found greater or lesser response in Italy, and frequently inspired 
interesting, though never truly remarkable, contributions to sociology. 

The work of outstanding figures in the specialized social sciences was 
sometimes of greater importance : mention may be made of philosophers like 
Ardigo, F. Masci, Asturaro, F. de Sarlo, A. Renda and G. Rensi; historians 
like G. Salvioli and Guglielmo Ferrero; economists like Antonio Labriola, 
Achille Loria, Giuseppe Toniolo and Roberto Michels; jurists like Pietro 
Ellero, G. Arcoleo, Gaetano Mosca, Dionisio Anzillotti (public law) and 
C.F. Gabba (private law); physicians like Pasquale Rossi; psychiatrists like 
Enrico Morselli; ethnologists like G. Mazzarella; and demographers like 
F. Savorgnan. Possessing a wide and sometimes exceptional culture, 
combined with a breadth of vision that impelled them to extend the laws 
of their respective disciplines to other fields, these men enriched the special 
sociologies with a number of substantial studies, or contributed with far- 
sighted argument to the discussion of general sociological problems. Philo- 
sophers of law were particularly interested in these problems and some of 
them, e.g. G. Carle, I. Vanni, G. d’Aguanno, S. Fragapane, M. Vaccaro, 
E. de Marinis, F. Cosentini and A. Groppali, pursued their studies in this 


1. Of Romagnosi’s numerous writings assembled in Opere (Milan, 1849), the following 
should be noted as being of particular sociological interest : Istituzioni di filosofta civile e giurispru- 
denza teorica, and Dell’indole e dei fattori dell incivilimento. 
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direction so intensively that they may be regarded as true sociologists?. 

The special sociologies are particularly indebted to Cesare Lombroso’s 
school of criminal anthropology, the starting-point for criminal sociology, 
which, led by Enrico Ferri (1856-1929), flourished for a while in Italy and 
was recognized in other countries’. 

Almost all the writers mentioned:so far? as well as many others concerned 
with sociology, taught in Italian Universities, but they did not hold professor- 
ships in sociology, and the sociological slant they more or less frequently 
gave their studies was generally regarded as a sideline, if not as a departure 
from their academic duties. Besides, it appeared more often in their writings 
than in their teaching; and in any case the majority of students had little 
inclination to follow this line of thought as they were preparing for a profes- 
sional or academic career. As a result, most of these writings are in the 
backwaters, rather than in the main stream, of mode:n sociology. Though 
Italy for a time played a leading part in the development of criminal sociology, 
even this subject has almost fallen into oblivion in our country‘, whereas in 
American sociological literature it occupies a very important place. 

The influence of university teaching on the development of science in 
Italy is well illustrated by the contrast between what happened to Pareto’s 
economic and sociological theories in this country and what happened to 
them elsewhere. 

Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923), Professor of Political Economy at the Uni- 
versity of Lausanne, had acquired a considerable reputation when, concluding 
that human behaviour did not in the least conform to the theoretical schemata 
of this science, he set out to discover, systematically, why this was so. He 
devoted the later years of his teaching and scientific activities to sociology 
and published in 1916, his Trattato di Sociologia generale (Treatise on General 
Sociology)*. It is open to discussion whether this work is really a treatise 
on general sociology or whether it would not be better to call it a “treatise 
on economic sociology”, although in its latter portion the author does attempt 
to explain the shape of society in general and social equilibrium. 

Pareto stresses the importance of irrational motives in human behaviour, 
in contradistinction to rational motives, which alone are taken into account 
in political economy. This idea was expressed by numerous writers at 
roughly the same time, though none of them studied the question at such 
length or as thoroughly as Pareto. 

It must be admitted that Pareto only takes into account the psychological 
aspect of human behaviour, which certainly does not exhaust the task of the 
sociologist. Yet his treatise is a remarkable work, despite the fact that he 
was severely critized for certain faults of exposition and a number of short- 
comings in his knowledge 6f some of the many branches of science he dealt 
with; criticism was perhaps particularly harsh by way of reaction against the 

1. Many other teachers or experts in the philosophy of law, including some of the most 
eminent, devoted their attention to these problems from time to time. The following may 
be mentioned : I. Petrone, Giorgio del Vecchio, L. Miraglia, A. Bartolomei, Vadala Papale, 
Falchi, G. Solari, Schiattarella, Di Carlo, Alessandro Levi, S. Panunzio, F. Luzzatto, L. Ratto, 
P. Viazzi, Guarnieri Ventimiglia, L. Minguzzi and R. Bianchi. In Italy, the philosophy 
of law was, if not the mother, at least the nurse of sociologists. 

2. See especially Sociologia criminale, published in 1881. 

3. Only E. de Marinis, who was connected with the University of Naples and devoted 
himself to politics, and Pasquale Rossi, who died very young, never obtained a chair. 
Guglielmo Ferrero was appointed to a chair at the University of Geneva. 

_ 4. Apart from Ferri, the following Italian experts in criminal sociology shculd be men- 
tioned : Ellero, Garofalo, Colajanni, Sighele, Marucci, Puglia, Florian, Zerboglio, Grispigni, 
Gina Lombroso Ferrero, and Niceforo. The only publications appearing nowadays in this 


field are those of Niceforo and most of these merely re-elaborate ideas formulated in the past. 
5. Second, augmented edition, 1923. 
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exaggerated enthusiasm of some of his admirers and the disdain the master 
and his disciples showed for all other sociologists. 

Pareto has his admirers and detractors in Italy as in other countries, 
especially in America. In America, however, where chairs of sociology are 
no fewer than chairs of political economy, he is known and studied from a 
sociological as much as from an economic point of view; in Italy, on the other 
hand, where there are plenty of chairs of political economy but not a single 
chair of sociology, he is very well known and studied as an economist, but 
only a very small circle know and study him (or rather, admire him) as a 
sociologist. 

A point on which Pareto insisted very strongly was the use of what he 
called the logico-experimental method, based on the observation of facts and 
rigorous logical deduction; this method he set up against the literary methods 
of other sociologists. It has rightly been pointed out that before his time entire 
schools (especially e.g. Diirkheim’s in France) and, much earlier, Vico in 
Italy, had had precisely this characteristic of making facts the starting-point 
for their theories. It may be added that all scientific research aiming at 
the discovery of truth can be divided, as is generally admitted, into three stages: 
(1) Induction—observation of events shows the way to more or less general 
principles or more or less special laws; (2) deduction—consequences are deduced 
from the principles or laws established inductively, new propositions, and 
sometimes even a comprehensive theory, being formulated; (3) verification—the 
deductions arrived at in stage 2 are compared with the facts. Though the 
logical process of one or other of the stages may frequently be a not very 
rigorous one, the three are nevertheless present—with variable accuracy it is 
true—in every scientific endeavour to reach the truth. It should, however, 
be observed that the first stage takes on a very different aspect according to 
whether the induction is to be made from data based on general experience, 
thus leading to principles that are generally accepted or even regarded as 
self-evident, or from specialized data, leading to factual uniformities that are 
more or less original. In the former case, the first stage may pass unnoticed : 
the method as a whole is then frequently characterized by the second stage, 
which acquires greater importance, so that one speaks of a deductive process 
or reasoning. In the second case, the first stage calls for special research 
and characterizes the whole process, which is then frequently called inductive. 
Modern science differs from older science in that it makes increasingly exten- 
sive use of the second process. Theoretically, both are equally valid and 
should, if properly applied, lead to the discovery of truth. Experience 
however shows, on the one hand, that lengthy deductions are to be mistrusted 
and, on the other, that verification tends to be less objective than induction 
—the human mind is naturally inclined to favour the laws it thinks it has 
discovered, whereas it is likely to be more objective in regard to laws it has 
not yet formulated. 

In his sociological system Pareto argues from very general premises, and 
in his logico-experimental method the deductive process predominates. This 
constitutes an essential difference between Pareto’s theories and those of the 
new sociological school of which I have the honour to be regarded as the head. 

The new sociological school in Italy bases itself mainly on statistics or, 
in any case, on the observation of facts. 

Its first contribution to science is represented by the theory of social 
metabolism. By new statistical researches as well as by discussion of the 
former ones, the existence of a differential reproduction-rate for the various 
classes of society was established, which yielded a number of conclusions of a 
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social order bearing in particular on progressive diffusion of the character- 
istics of populations which are transmitted by heredity or family tradition. 
Their consequences were illustrated from the points of view of anthropology, 
ethnology, psychology, etc., by the rise of popular parties, by the propagation 
of religions and prejudices of the masses and so on'. The law is not without 
its exceptions, and these also have been demonstrated and explained?. 

This law differs fundamentally from Machiavelli’s law of the decadence 
of the aristocracy, as well as from Pareto’s law of the circulation of the élites. 
It describes a quantitative movement conditioned by a difference in the natural 
rate of growth that is independent of any qualitative degeneracy in the upper 
classes; the degeneracy may or may not occur, and will in any case occur 
to an important extent only during the last phase of the numerical decline 
of those classes. Furthermore, the law deals with a current flowing mainly 
in one direction—from the bottom to the top; a circular movement is not in 
question’. 

The new school has also shown the important bearing that population 
—in the sense of mass, growth, density, concentration—has on social phe- 
nomena, and especially on the evolution of nations. Assertions in this sense 
had already been made by several earlier writers, beginning with Botero, 
but none of them had made a systematic study of the question‘. 


1. See Il diverso accrescimento delle classi sociali e la concentrazione della ricchezza, a paper presented 
at the meeting of the Association for the Progress of Science (Florence, 1908), and published 
in the Giornale degli Economisti, January 1909. For later developments see J fattori demografici 
dell’evoluzione delle nazioni, a lecture delivered to the “Minerva” Society at Trieste in 1911 
and published in 1912 by Bocca, Turin (now in Biblioteca del ‘Metron’, Rome) ; L’ammontare 
e la composizione della ricchezza delle nazioni, Bocca, Turin, 1914; Some Italian Inquiries into Differ- 
ential Reproductivity, in ‘‘Proceedings of the World Population Conference”, London, Arnold, 
1927, Italian edition in Economica, 1927. 

2. In the paper Eccezioni apparenti ed eccezioni reali alle norme del minor accrescimento naturale 
delle classi elevate, presented at the 12th Congress of the Institute of Sociology at Brussels (1935), 
and reproduced in Economia vol. XVI, no. 5; English translation, with some additions, in 
Rural Sociology, September 1936. 

3. See the paper presented to the same Congress by Miss G. Levi Della Vida, La 
théorie de la circulation des élites de Pareto et la théorie du métabolisme social de Gini. ‘The Congress 
received a whole series of papers on social metabolism from Italian sociologists and statisti- 
cians (G. Levi Della Vida, R. Michels, V. Castrilli, G. De Meo, L. Spaventa De Novellis, 
E.H. Sonnabend, D. Camavitto, M. Boldrini, C. Gini). ‘They were published in the volume 
La Sezione Italiana dell’ Istituto Internazionale di Sociologia al Congresso di Bruxelles, 25-29 August 1935, 
Rome, Comitato Italiano per lo Studio dei Problemi della Popolazione, 1935. Other papers, 
by G. Mazzarella, P. Revelli and F. de Luca, published in the same volume, deal with element- 
ary forms of social life. 

4. See especially op. cit. J fattori demografici dell’evoluzione delle nazioni, Biblioteca del ‘Metron’, 
Rome, Facolta di Scienze Statistiche, 1912 (preceded by the article Sui fattori demografici 
dell’evoluzione delle nazioni, published in Rivista Italiana di Sociologia, Anno XV, fasc. 5, Sept.- 
Oct. 1911); ‘‘Fattori latenti delle guerre”, Rivista Italiana di Sociologia, Anno XIX, fasc. 1, 
Jan.-Feb. 1915 (summarized in “I fattori demografici delle guerre”, La Riforma Sociale, April- 
May 1915); ‘“‘Cause apparenti delle guerre’ and ‘“‘Teorie sulle cause delle guerre”, Politica, 
March and December 1919 (summarized in Delle teorie sulle cause delle guerre, the preface to 
L. Maroi’s volume, J fattori demografici del conflitto europeo, “Athenaeum”, Rome, 1919, and 
reproduced, with the preceding articles, in the volume Problemi sociologici della guerra, Zanichelli, 
Bologna, 1921); “Le leggi di evoluzione della popolazione”’, Economia, vol. V, December 1924; 
“Les mouvements de population”, Revue d’hygiéne, Paris, Nov. 1927; “‘Considerations on the 
Optimum Density of a Population’’, Proceedings of the World Population Conference, London, 
Arnold, 1927 (Italian edition in Economia, July 1927) ;-‘‘Problemi della popolazione”, Annali 
dell’ Istituto di Statistica della Universita di Bari, 1928; ‘“The Cyclical Rise and Fall of Popu- 
lations’, in the volume Population, University of Chicago Press, 1930 (Italian edition, with 
additions and appendices, under the title Nascita, evoluzione e morte delle nazioni, Rome, 1930, 
Istituto di Statistica dell’Universita di Roma); “The Future of Human Populations’, The 
American Fournal of Sociology, September 1930; Le basi scientifiche della politica della —— 
Istituto di Statistica dell’Universita di Roma, 1931; Saggt di demografia, Rome, Comitato 
Italiano per lo Studio dei Problemi della Popolazione, 1934; ‘“‘Problemi della distribuzione 
internazionale della popolazione e delle materie prime’’, Rivista di Politica Economica, 1936, 
fasc. 4, reproduced and developed in the preface to R. Mukerjee’s Migrant Asia, Rome, Comi- 
tato Ital. Studio Probl. Popolaz., 1936 (Spanish translation in Revista de Economia y Estadistica, 
Mexico City, July 1936; English translation in The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, Jan. 1927; summary in “Colorado College Publications”, 
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In this way the demographic conception of sociology was arrived at, 
It compares with the geographical conception of Le Play, the economic 
conception of Marx and Loria, the anthropological conception of Gobineau 
and his followers, the psycho-analytical conception of Freud, etc. The 
demographic conception does not deny the influence of the other factors, 
but affirms that it is often useful to regard the demographic phenomenon as 
an “independent variable”; it is often, in the case of wars and revolutions, 
for example, the primum movens of social changes, although it is unrecognized 
by the general public’. 

A further contribution to sociology arises from the economic field. The 
point of departure was the contradiction between the theories and teachings 
of the economists on the one hand, and the actions of persons and public 
bodies during and after the first world war on the other. Pareto had already 
noted this divergence in a normal period and it was a problem that was well 
worth taking up again; this in fact was done and investigations into the deeper 
causes of the divergence have been undertaken. It was, however, an original 
idea to take into consideration, not only these causes (which in general reduce, 
but do not in a normal period abolish, the validity of traditional economic 
laws), but also a certain number of special circumstances obtaining in 
abnormal periods. 

Traditional political economy constitutes a kind of “physiology” that 
describes, from an economic point of view, the normal functioning of the 
healthy social organism. But when this organism is diseased there are also 
a number of uniformities from which practical rules of action may be drawn, 
and these sometimes run counter to the teachings of traditional political 
economy. ‘Thus, side by side with “economic physiology”, we have “econo- 
mic pathology”, the main lines of which have been established. Fresh material 
for the study of this new science was drawn from the experience of the last 
world war, and is still being drawn from the period in which we are living 
today’. 

Social metabolism, economic physiology, and economic pathology are 
expressions derived from biology. ‘The organismic analogy has proved very 
useful in this research; but there is no question of returning to the old “organi- 
cism” of Schaffle, Lilienfeld and Worms. Analysis of {their theories reveals 


1936); Die Problemen der internationalen Bevilkerungs- und Rohstoffverteilung, ‘“‘Kieler Vortrage 
gehalten im Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel”, Jena, 1937; L’évolution des 
iy rca sociaux, ‘““XIV® Congrés International de Sociologie’’, Bucharest, 1939; ‘‘Le rdle 
du facteur démographique dans la politique internationale’’, Affaires danubiennes, gat nos. 3- 
4 (Italian translation, with some additions, in Annali dell’ Africa Italiana, 1941, A. IV. vol. III); 
“Die Krise des Biirgertums und die Bevélkerungspolitik der totalitaren Staaten”, <eitschrift 
Sir = aati 1943 (Italian edition in Archivio di studi corporativi, A. XIII, 
1942, fasc. 2-3). 

1. See, in addition to the works cited in the preceding note, the Appunti di Sociologia taken 
from my lectures at the University of Rome and published by Dr. C.D. Agata (Rome, 1949), 
and the lecture ‘‘A co-ordination of the different population theories”, in the Revue del’ Institut 
International de Statistique, 1934, nos. 1-2 (Italian edition with mathematical appendices under 
the title Teorie della popolazione, Rome, Castellani, 1945). 

2. This conception was first expounded in the article “Pathologie économique; une inter- 
prétation de la politique économique du temps de guerre et de l’aprés-guerre’’, Scientia, 1923. 
It was developed in a course of lectures given at the L. Bocconi Commercial University at 
Milan in the years 1923-24 and 1924-25; these lectures were published and ran to three edi- 
tions. The 4th edition, considerably enlarged so as to take account of new experiences, was 
published in 1935 under the title Prime linee de patologia economica, by the firm of Giuffré, Milan. 
A Spanish translation is being published by Editorial Labor of Barcelone. The 5th Italian 
edition is being prepared by UTET of Turin. For later applications of the theory, see espe- 
cially “I calmieri; un capitolo di patologia economica”, Rivista di Politica Economica, 1943, 
fasc. 9-12; “Saving, technical progress and unemployment” (in English and Italian), in 
Economia Internazionale, 1949, vol. 11, No. 1; ‘Bilateral and Multilateral Trade”, in Banca 
ao del Lavoro Quarterly Review, 1949, no. 8 (Italian edition in Moneta e Credito, 1948, 
no. 4). 
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the causes of their failure; the theories were based on analogies that were 
formal (not substantial), were more or less arbitrary, and consequently 
varied from one author to another. It is not surprising that this should 
have been so, for at the time the term “organism” had not been satisfactorily 
defined so that the analogies were of necessity based on features that were 
not essential to the concept “organism” and were generally confined to the 
organisms of the higher animals. Since then, progress in biochemistry 
has shed much light on this subject. All this has made it possible to arrive 
at a satisfactory definition, according to which an organism is a system in 
stationary, evolutive or involutive equilibrium, endowed with self-preserving and self- 
re-equilibraiing powers. Detailed analysis shows that this definition applies 
as much to modern societies as to individual organisms. The study of the 
“self-preserving” machinery of human societies from the economic standpoint 
is the substance of economic physiology and the purpose of traditional econo- 
mics; the study of the self-re-equilibrating machinery of social organisms 
from the economic standpoint is the substance of economic pathology. In 
this way light has been cast on the part played during “pathological periods” 
by inflation, fiat prices, speculation, foreign exchanges instability, unemploy- 
ment, the system of bilateral trade, and apparently contradictory uniformities 
noted in the field of the social sciences have been co-ordinated and recon- 
ciled. The new idea at the basis of this research has been called “neo- 
organicism”. As long as it is not asked for more than it can provide, it 
will, I am sure, lead sociological science to new achievements!. 


A detailed history of sociology in Italy has yet to be written. A useful 
summary (for students) of the main contributions of Italians in this field 
was given by E. Casanova in his course of lectures at the University of Rome?. 


V. Castrilli has written a very well-documented article on “L’insegnamente 
della Sociologia nelle Universita Italiane” (The Teaching of Sociology in Italian 
Universities)*. Certain less recent works, devoted to sociology in all countries, 
contain abundant information (unfortunately not up to date) on Italian 
sociologists; e.g. Le dottrine sociologiche (Sociological Doctrines)* and I problemi 
costituzionali della Sociologia (The Constitutional Problems of Sociology) 
by F. Squillace, Le teorie sociologiche (Sociological Theories)* by F. Carli, and 
the article by R. Michels, ‘‘Elemente zur Soziologie in Italien”’ ( Kolner Viertel- 
Jahreshefte fur Soziologie, 1934; ‘‘Status of Sociology in Italy, Social Forces, 
October 1930), where the view taken of sociology is so broad that works 
are included under that heading which would not generally be regarded 
as sociological. Of works by non-Italian writers, P. Sorokin’s Contemporary 
Sociological Theories? may still be consulted with advantage. More recent, 
though far from satisfactory, is Costantine M. Panunzio’s article on 


_ 1. See the introduction to the sociological course inaugurated at the University of Rome 
in 1927; the title is, in fact, IJ Neo-organicismo (Studio Editoriale Moderne, Catania, 1927); 
for developments and applications see op. cit. Prime linee di patologia economica and the article 
“An attempt to harmonize discordant theories and contradictory observations in the field 
of social phenomena”’, Rural Sociology, 1937, vol. 2, no. 2 (Italian edition in Rivista di Politica 
economica, Dec. 1935; another English version is to be found in The Journal of the Social Sciences, 
Lucknow, 1937); ‘Authority and the Individual during the different stages of the evolution 
of nations”, Harvard Tercentenary Conference of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University Press, 1937 
(French translation in Scientia, March-May 1937; Italian translation in Archivio di Studi corpo- 
rativi, Pisa, 1940, A. XI, fasc. II). : ? 
_.2. Eugenio Casanova, II contributo italiano alla sociologia, Rome, Facolta di Scienza Statis- 
tiche, Demografiche ed Attuariali, 1941. 

3. Rivista Internazionale di Filosofia del Diritto, fasc. [V-VI, 1941. 

4. Rome, Colombo, 1902. 

5. Palermo, Sandron, 1907. 

6. Padua, Cedam, 1925. 

7. New York, Harper, 1928. 
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“La sociologie italienne” in the second volume of La Sociologie au XX® siécle! 
edited by G. Gurvitch and W.E. Moore; his review of Italian sociologists 
is not only incomplete, but inaccurate and tendentious to the point of 
becoming ridiculous. 

ar 

Having laid so much stress on the need for professorships in sociology, 
it would be inconsistent for me to make no mention of the teaching of sociology 
in Italian universities. 

In 1875, Italian sociologists for the first time expressed their desire to see 
sociology included in the official curricula of the universities, but it was not 
till half a century later that they obtained even partial satisfaction*. Only 
as a result of the university reform of 1923 was sociology introduced, on my 
initiative, as a compulsory subject for the doctorate course in social science 
and as an optional subject for the doctorate course in political science at the 
School of Political and Social Sciences of the University of Padua, and as a 
compulsory subject at the Faculty of Political Sciences in Rome and the 
Institute of Social Sciences at Florence. In 1936, the teaching of political 
science was reorganized : the number of faculties was increased to six (Rome, 
Florence, Padua, Pisa, Milan and Perugia), but sociology was included in 
the curriculum only as an optional subject. 

In the meantime, Schools of Statistics had been instituted—also on 
my initiative—in 1928. They were organized at Rome, Padua, Milan, 
Florence and Bologna, and later at Palermo; in 1936 the school at Rome was 
elevated to the status of a Faculty of Statistical, Demographic and Actuarial 
Sciences. 

In all these schools and faculties of statistics, sociology is treated as a 
fundamental subject and is compulsory for all students*. The plan to trans- 
form the Faculty in Rome into an independent institute is now being carried 
out and will provide also for a doctorate degree in statistical and sociological 
sciences, for which specialized sociological courses are planned. It is also 
intended that the Faculties of Political Sciences, which are being reorganized 
and will be called Faculties of Political and Social Sciences, shall make 
sociology compulsory. 

Courses of lectures are necessary for the development of sociology, but 
they are not enough—professorships should be available as an opening 
for students who intend to devote themselves to this subject, and if the financial 
conditions of Italy will allow of allocating the necessary funds for this purpose, 
sociology in Italy will undoubtedly make rapid progress. 


+ 
Teaching in the universities must be supplemented by meetings of special- 
ists. With this end in view, the Italian Section of the International Institute 


1. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1947. 

2. Meanwhile, lectures outside the official curricula of the universities were given, especially 
by philosophers of law like G. Carle (who, in 1874, inaugurated these lectures), Icilio Vanni, 
E. de Marinis, Raffaele Schiattarella, G. D’Aguanno, Giuseppe Vadala Papale, Alessandro 


e 
ours. Antonio Falchi, and E. Di Carlo; but also by specialists in theoretical philosophy 
1 


(P.. Siciliani, G. Cesca, A. Asturaro), economists (Cognetti de Martiis, A. Loria, F. Carli), 

jurists Mig a. Ferri, Zerboglio, Puglia, Grispigni, Vuoli), and statisticians en Niceforo). 

. In Rome, the course of general sociology was given at the Faculty of Political Sciences 

and at the School (later Faculty) of Statistics by the present writer from the outset, and was 

supplemented by a course in special sociology given successively by N. Federici, S. Orlandi, 

Casanova, B. Grazia Resi and C. d’Agata. At Padua it was given by F. Carli and then 

by R. Battaglia; at Florence by G. Lorenzoni and then by B. Cicala; at Milan by F. Vito 
and at Palermo by E. Di Carlo. 
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of Sociology, which had played an active part in the 12th International 
Congress at Brussels (1935), was transformed, in 1937, into the Italian Society 
of Sociology. It held annual meetings before the war and two meetings 
during the war (1942 and 43)}. 

It also prepared numerous papers for the 14th International Congress 
of Sociology that was to take place at Bucharest in 1939. The Congress 
had to be postponed owing to the outbreak of hostilities, and as prevailing 
circumstances precluded its being held at Bucharest the President of the 
Congress invited me, in 1948, to convene it in Italy. It is now to be held 
in Rome in September 19507, and Italian sociologists are looking forward 
to this opportunity of exchanging views with their foreign colleagues, who 
are expected to attend in large numbers. 

The Congress will also provide an occasion for putting into effect the 
plan, which has been under consideration for several years, for creating a 
sociological review which, though international in character, would continue 
the honourable traditions of the Rivista Italiana di Sociologia (Italian 
Review of Sociology). Edited first by A. Bosco and G. Cavaglieri, then, 
by the latter alone, till his death, and later by G. Fiamingo the Rivista, 
from 1897 to 1921*, helped to maintain in Italy a lively interest in sociological 
studies and to make known abroad Italian contributions to sociology proper 
and to the other social sciences. 


1. The papers presented by Italian sociologists at the Brussels Congress were the subject of 

a special publication, already referred to. The meetings of the Society were held at Venice 

in 1937, at Bologna iu 1938, at Pisa in 1939, and at Rome in 1942. In 1943, a meeting took 
e 


place in Rome of the members of the Society living in the capital. reports of the 
1942 meeting have recently been published in ‘Genus’, the journal of the Comitato Italiano 
per lo Studio dei problemi della Popolazione. The Italian Society of Sociology is directed 
by a bureau consisting of Professors C. Gini (Chairman), G. Mazzarella, R. Pettazzoni, 
A. Giannini, F. Maroi, F. Vito, L. Lenti, and C. d’Agata. A sociological society had been 
founded in Rome in 1910, with R. Garofalo as president and G. Fiamingo as secretary; its 
existence, however, was brief. It received papers in 1912-13 from M. Vaccaro, A. Niceforo 
and F.U. Saffiotti. 

2. From August 31st to 3rd or 4th September. 

3. After that date a review of the same name, though not of the same scientific standing, 
was published at irregular intervals for a number of years, sometimes in Italy and sometimes 
abroad, on the initiative of S. Rugarli. Pending the establishment of their own journal, 
Italian sociologists have frequently published articles in the Revista Internacional de Sociologia, 
issued in Madrid since 1940 under the auspices of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas and edited by Professor S. Aznar and Professor C. Gini. 
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ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES IN ITALY 


Massimo SEVERO GIANNINI 


1. The difficulty of giving an accurate picture of the development and 
the present state of the social sciences in Italy is shown by the fact that no 
Italians have tried their hand at it. Yet this type of research would be 
well in the Italian tradition, which is essentially an historical one; and in 
fact there are excellent historical and general descriptions of other moral 
sciences like those concerned with philosophy, education and law, as also 
of some of the natural sciences, where many well-known works, particularly 
on the medical and agricultural sciences, have been produced. This justifies 
the assumption that there must be some specific reason for the state of things 
existing with regard to the social sciences. 

In fact, the reason is as follows. In this present century Italian culture 
has been marked by currents of thought of various types and origins but 
which, so far as the social sciences are concerned, have been non-productive, 
Some of them have categorically denied that the social sciences have any 
scientific value—have denied, that is to say, that they can even exist as a 
valid body of scientific knowledge. Others have assigned to those sciences 
a minor part, of minor theoretical and practical importance; and others, 
again, have regarded them as techniques, rather than as sciences in the true 
sense. 

There have been similar currents of thought in other countries, like 
France and Germany. In no country, however, have they been so powerful 
as in Italy. It should be added that there are also non-scientific reasons, 
of a political and organizational nature, that have contributed to the depre- 
ciation of the social sciences. 

But despite this official tendency, throughout the entire cultural sphere 
in Italy, to underestimate the social sciences, the latter have been keenly 
cultivated by individual students or groups of students in various university 
aculties. These have not only produced meritorious works, subject to 
restrictions we shall mention later, but have also developed and spread, 
with the unexpected help of the opponents of the social sciences themselves, 
an extremely keen critical spirit with regard to theses in the social sciences, 
which is to be found in few other countries. We shall try to explain this 
contradiction in terms, this apparent paradox. 


2. And we shall take first the element that, though of less apparent signif- 
icance in itself, has assumed particular importance in connexion with the 
social sciences. We refer to the organization of the scientific institutes. 

Generally speaking, Italian culture, from the standpoint of its support- 
ing framework, is very akin to German culture, in the sense that it is mainly 


a culture of universities and academies and hence, territorially, highly 


decentralized. There are fundamental historical reasons for this. Most 
of the Italian universities and academies date back to the Middle Ages; 
they arose almost as a matter of rivalry between the most powerful of the 
Free Communes, Republics and Principalities into which Italy was then 
divided. Born of a rivalry, they were maintained by a rilvalry; in this way 
they were associated with the names of the greatest masters and, as a result, 
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ensured a very high prestige for the university teachers. In consequence 
it was never possible, in Italy, to evolve a culture that was not a university 
culture. The situation developed differently in France, England and Spain. 

It will readily be understood what this factor meant for the social sciences, 
In Italy science is only regarded as serious, and is therefore only cultivated, 
in so far as it is recognized by the universities and is accordingly a “teaching 
discipline”, to borrow the term used in the higher education regulations. 
This explains why there have been and are, in Italy, sciences like the philo- 
sophy of law, the history of political doctrines, statistics, etc. with never 
failing groups of clients, and others, like social psychology, that have no 
official adherents. 

Before the days of Fascism, Italian universities enjoyed very full discretion 
in determining their “disciplines”. The sponsor of a new discipline, there- 
fore, if he could succeed in attracting to it a certain number of his university 
colleagues, might quite easily become entrusted with a Chair or become a 
“free teacher” in it. There was for example a period during which, in 
some universities, criminal law, criminal sociology, criminal anthropology, 
legal psychology and penitentiary law were taught at one and the same time. 

This freedom obviously sometimes resulted in exaggeration and 
favouritism, which are only too inseparable from any scientific environment. 
But what happened later was a good deal worse. Fascism began to restrict, 
in the first place, the number of recognized subjects; at a second stage a 
list was compiled, for each Faculty, of the subjects that were obligatory 
and of those that were optional, the universities being merely allowed to 
make a selection from the subjects listed. Under this system, which has 
not yet been modified, a large proportion of the social sciences were sacrificed. 
The subjects were chosen, and made obligatory or optional as the case might 
be, on the basis of the then prevailing ideologies and general tendencies, 
which we shall subsequently analyze. 

Thus while, before the advent of Fascism, the University Chairs and 
hence the serious students and novices in the social sciences were, if not 
overmany, at any rate relatively widespread compared with what was being 
done in other countries, once Fascism had arrived, those sciences, almost at a 
stroke, lost the university basis which, given the Italian cultural tradition, 
was essential to them if they were to be recognized as sciences. 

What happened in certain specialized institutions was typical in this 
respect. Florence, since 1875, had had a Higher Institute of Political Science 
of good standing, the “Cesare Alfieri”, which had provided many excellent 
candidates for the diplomatic services; and at Milan there was a Faculty 
of Social Science in the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart (a “free 
university”); there was then instituted in Rome, in the Faculty of Law, 
a School of Political Science; and at Perugia, at the then “free” University, 
a Faculty of Political Science. At a certain stage the Faculties of Political 
Science were recognized as separate faculties, and both the “Cesare Alfieri” 
and the Milan Faculty were “corporalized”, i.e. reduced to the status of 
Faculties of Political Science with obligatory and cptional disciplines in 
accordance with the lists approved by the Ministry of Education. The place 
reserved for real social sciences among the various subjects was naturally 
very small, for reasons that we shall see; a few economic subjects were taught, 
together with a considerable amount of historical and legal matter. 

The course of events, naturally enough, proved stronger than the will 
or absence of will on the part of men, and the lists drawn up by the Ministry 
subsequently underwent a process of expansion. In this way many new 
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economic subjects were “recognized” and the final list even included, among 
the optional subjects, the ‘Cinderella”—which however, at least in these 
faculties, has so far never been provided with any titular professor. 

In 1944 the Faculties of Political Science were inconsiderately suppressed, 
on the ground that they had been created by Fascism for its own political 
purposes. This was obviously going too far; it would have sufficed to alter 
the lists of “recognized subjects” in order completely to change their 
complexion. And in fact, as a result of considerable pressure from Italian 
cultural circles, there is at this moment (November 1949) a suitable bill before 
Parliament for the establishment of new faculties of political and social 
science. The list of recognized subjects shows, however, that it is still a 
question of amorphous faculties, conceived essentially as legal, historical 
and economic faculties, rather than of faculties of political and social science 
properly so called. 

A great scheme of educational reform is at present being worked out, 
and it is to be hoped that, in connexion with the reorganization of the univer- 
sities, the need for finally investing the social sciences as a whole with proper 
academic status will be taken into account. 


3. If a comparison is made between the position of the social sciences in 
Italy towards the end of the last century and their present position, one 
is struck by the considerable differences between the two periods. At the 
end of the last century there was a profusion of schools, a generous and original 
scientific output, and much free and unprejudiced research, all of which 
was promising; above all, there was a lively interest on the part of all cultured 
persons in the social sciences. 

There are natural explanations for this singular exuberance. In the 
short fifty years from 1820 to 1870 Italy had lived through one of the greatest 
periods in her long history—the period of the Risorgimento. Every form 
of national energy was strengthened and raised to a higher level by the Risor- 
gimento. This pronounced “gearing up” of energy enabled Italy, within 
a few years, to join the group of nations that were then known as “progressive”. 
The exuberance of the social sciences was thus like the blossoming of a flower- 
bed in a larger garden. Just as, within a few years, the tense energy released 
by the Risorgimento had resulted in a whole body of enlightened legislation, 
a good bureaucracy, new town-planning, a great merchant marine, a vast 
road and railway system and a remarkable wealth of schools of every kind 
and type, so the energies that had been devoted to the sciences had resulted 
in a revival of studies in every sector, including the social sciences. 

Life in Italy before the Risorgimento is sometimes, even for Italians 
themselves, hard to understand. In few other Western countries was it so 
divided into strata. At the beginning of the nineteenth century Italian 
culture was still one of the leading cultures of the West; but scientists remained 
shut up in their own world, with few contacts with the rest of the country. 
Today we often find satisfaction in stressing the wealth and variety of Italy’s 
contributions to culture. In the particular case of the social sciences, it is 
usual to refer to the parallel flow of four currents—the enlightened and 
rationalistic, the historical (that of Vico), the romantic and the Catholic. 
But the representatives of these four currents of thought really lived in iso- 
lation; they were to be found either in non-independent communities (mere 
provinces under foreign sovereignty) or in communities which, because 
they were too small, did not possess an adequate inner life of their own, 
and were therefore illiberal. What was taught by these men reached a very 
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close circle of cultured persons, and had no political repercussions or influence 
on thought and feeling. A typical example was the Kingdom of Naples; 
only in France and England were to be found, in a single ambit, so many 
writers on social science as appeared in Naples at the end of the eighteenth 
century; their names—Galiani, Filangieri, Pagano, Genovesi and Giannone 
—were known throughout Europe. It. required, however, the violent 
impact of the French Revolution to build a bridge between these men and 
concrete practical action and to convert their ideas into political fact and 
a factor of influence, first during the short life of the Parthenopean Republic 
and then under the rule of Murat. 

Thus it is true that in few countries were the cultural currents of thought 
so varied and interesting as in Italy during the first half of the nineteenth 
century; but it is also true that in few countries were they so concerned with 
the abstract and so divorced from practical considerations. 

The Risorgimento broke the magic circle that had isolated Italian cultural 
circles from the rest of the world, and forced them to throw themselves into 
the mélée. They became involved in it, and involved in regard to a funda- 
mental problem—the political problem. It so came about that thought 
in regard to the social sciences took the form in Italy, during the Risorgimento, 
essentially of thought about political science. But it was always related 
to action. The greatest Italian political thinkers—that is to say, the social 
science adepts of that period—were Mazzini, Cattaneo, Montanelli, Ferrari, 
Gioberti, Cavour, Minghetti, G. Capponi, Mamiani and P.S. Mancini— 
all of them much more noted, among the general public, as agitators, 
conspirators, politicians, ministers and parliamentarians than as students 
of political science. Yet some of them, like Mazzini and P.S. Mancini, 
were the prime authors of that theory of nationality which up to the Treaty 
of Versailles was to represent one of the main motive ideas of the modern 
world. Gioberti, moreover, was the founder of modern Christian democracy 
and Cattaneo was unquestionably one of the greatest modern theorists in 
democracy, even though in Italy itself, up to recent times, his name was 
little known. 

For these men, the political problem, and hence political theory and 
research, were directly and closely connected with their main practical 
problem—the freedom of the country and, once that had been achieved, 
with the best possible political constitution for it. It will therefore be under- 
stood that, once this immediate and urgent practical issue had passed, the 
social sciences could cease to be concerned solely with political science and 
could expand in other, wider directions, in a form and by methods that 
were more in accordance with their nature as sciences. Thus, after 1870, 
to a varying degree in the case of each separate science, and with more or 
ess happy results, there took place that exuberance of studies which to some 
people seems inexplicable. It is not in fact, however, inexplicable, at any 
rate if the historical analysis of a science is not to be confined to a mere bio- 
graphy of the scientists concerned. 


4. The social sciences as a whole, at the end of the last and at the beginning 
of the present century, seemed to be informed, from a philosophical stand- 
point, by positivism. This is not to say that all the adepts and schools concern- 
ed with these sciences were actually positivist; in many cases, they stemmed 
from other tendencies or schools of thought. In the last resort, however, 
they all appeared to be positivist, or semi-positivist, except for a few who 
were regarded as independents. 
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Some, at any rate, of the best-known savants were positivists, like Cesare 
Lombroso, the founder of criminal anthropology and psychology; Enrico 
Ferri, the founder of criminal sociology; and Sergio Sergi, one of the foremost 
modern anthropologists. Others, too, who in their time created considerable 
impression were positivists, like the economist Loria, the psychologist Morselli, 
and the sociologists Sighele, Vaccaro and Colajanni; and so the whole social 
science movement was considered positivist, even though it counted among 
its writers men who might more properly be described as empiricists, like 
the jurists and sociologists Vanni, Groppali, Fragapane and Niceforo, or 
sincere Catholic spiritual eclecticists like Toniolo. There must also be 
taken into account prominent thinkers who stood entirely apart, like the 
sociologists A. Labriola (a Marxist), G. Mosca (a Liberal), and the great 
Vilfredo Pareto. 

There was and is within the social sciences in Italy, and even more perhaps 
outside Italy, a terrible enemy in the shape of “facility”. It has been said 
that nine-tenths of the output of the social sciences consists of senseless 
scribbling on paper; and even if this verdict be too severe, it is nevertheless 
true that no other sciences are so easily accessible to dilettantism and 
“simplism ”. 

This circumstance had a disastrous effect on the social sciences within 
a cultural ambit such as that of Italy, which was and is accustomed to philo- 
sophical, legal and economic investigations that always result in some conclu- 
sion. A culture that prized clarity and acumen above all else could not 
respect research so tendentiously obscure and so abounding in banalities 
as that engaged in by the new social sciences, not only in Italy but in France, 
Germany, England and the United States as well. A culture which, as in 
Italy, pushed the critical spirit to excess could ill tolerate the generalizations, 
approximations and imaginative reconstructions that were so often to be met 
with in sociology, social psychology, administrative science or political science. 
Gifted as it was with a lively sense of harmony and elegance in scientific 
research, it could not easily stomach the degree of slovenliness and crudity 
that they displayed. But it was above all the inconclusiveness of the social 
sciences that disillusioned hundreds of cultured men who had originally 
placed great hopes in the new message. 

It would, if space permitted, be interesting to quote certain passages 
from the merciless criticism which eminent scientists, with age and tradition 
behind them, heaped on the new works. In no other country did they 
attain to such a degree of cold ferocity. The output of the apologists of 
the social sciences was covered with ridicule, derided and annihilated. 

Thus, even before the onset of the idealist reaction, large cultural circles 
in Italy were convinced that the statements in such works were either obvious 
or arbitrary, and that they therefore served no useful purpose—nay more, 
that they actually served to confuse ideas. 

The idealist reaction against the positivist current had shown itself even 
before 1880. But is was in the first twenty years of the present century 
that it established and consolidated itself. It found that the social sciences 
had already been discredited by a considerable body of public opinion. 
There was no need for a frontal attack upon them; they were invalidated 
by their philosophical bases, or at least what was regarded as such. Idealist 
thought, of course, took various forms in its many different representatives. 
It took up, however, one general position, that may be stated more or less 
as follows : we do not deny that anyone can have the right of making social 
acts into a subject for scientific investigation; we only say that such 
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investigation must remain purely scientific in character. But science is 
synonymous with nature, and nature is synonymous with laws, i.e. deter- 
minism. Now we deny that determinism in the natural world can comprise, 
as its elements or component parts, the spirit, moral freedom, the human 
person; in this guise, historical and social experience cannot form the 
subject of scientific knowledge. 

It is clear that under this apparent actio finium regundorum between two 
kinds of knowledge there was in actual fact a radical “blocking” of the social 
sciences; these remained confined to so restricted a sphere that they issued 
from it only in an emaciated form. Moreover, the protagonists of the social 
sciences—and this happened not only in Italy—were unable to make 
any adequate reply to the stern and embattled logic of idealism; to do this 
it was necessary to combat the opposing arguments, to overcome positivism, 
and to be conclusive. 


5. These, from every point of view, were three extremely difficult tasks. 
In order to combat one philosophical opinion, recourse must be had 
to another philosophical opinion. This can be done either directly or 
indirectly, by denying that philosophy is operative in a given field, i.e. to use 
our previous expression, by inverting the actio finium regundorum. This is 
what Galileo and Machiavelli did at certain historical junctures; but in 
order for it to be done, certain historical conditions must have ripened, 
and there must be something very positive that can be substituted for philo- 
sophical speculation. So far, no one in the world has achieved this; and 
this is the crucial point for the social sciences, which still impairs the connexion 
between them, if not their actual validity, and faces them with a great question- 
mark. 

This is the more true in that, unlike what happened in the case e.g. of 
Galileo, the “blocking” of idealist philosophy raises a problem, not of the 
content of the social sciences in regard to philosophical disciplines, but of 
the methodology and functioning of the sciences, and hence a problem that, 
as part of the modern current of philosophy, touches one of the central points 
of gnosiology—a subject strictly within the orbit of philosophy. Entrenched 
in this position, Croce could safely describe Pareto’s Treatise as “a mass of 
nonsense”, and, invading the camp of the economists, label as “philosophic 
stupidity” certain distinctions, or omissions of distinctions, which some 
of them perpetrated. Gentile was even more definite; he reserved for philo- 
sophy all investigations into society, the State and the family, denying that 
anything was left thereafter for other sciences, and admitting, at the most, 
the possibility of practical or technical notions, more or less similar to those 
that engineers or master-builders might have with regard to physics and 
chemistry. 

The idealist point of view penetrated, more or less rapidly, into the various 
moral sciences—the historical, educational and legal sciences. The psycho- 
logical sciences, in Italy, followed their own course of development. The 
only ones that resisted were the economic sciences; one reason for this, apart 
from what will be said later, was the fact that in Italian idealism economics 
were in most cases invested with their own philosophic status (under Croce’s 
system, to a marked degree and to particular effect). Those sciences were 
thus no longer regarded as social sciences; it was not even necessary to state 
precisely what they were; they had a field of their own in which they were 
valid, so long as they kept to the naturalistic plane and were concerned 
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to discover the laws of the “order of wealth”, and as long as they did not 
venture to deal with freedom and ethics. 

By one of those automatic processes that are peculiar to any philosophical 
system, the context of the economic sciences was, indeed, enlarged through 
the insertion into them of an historical stratum. The Chairs of Economic 
History and of the History of Economic Doctrines gained, therefore, in 
importance, and there arose a body of excellent adepts in these disciplines, 
who took the place of the old teachers of the secondary subject of the history 
of commerce. For some time they had an excellent periodical, directed by 
L. Einaudi. It was understandable that the “idealists” did not realize 
that in these historical-economic disciplines they were nourishing vipers 
that were to go a long way towards poisoning the “simplist” research of 
idealistic historiography itself. 


6. The end of positivism came, both in Italy and abroad, more by de facto 
renunciation than through conscious criticism. What happened was this : 
the few social sciences (apart from economics) that survived the wave of 
idealism went ahead on their own with no regard for philosophy, and indeed 
quite openly professing “anti-philosophy”. Regarding the idealist “blocking” 
process as irrelevant, they proceeded to work on a very concrete basis, hardly 
ever raising a methodological problem, and leaving aside all criticism of 
human freedom, sovereignty, religion and so forth, upon which their prede- 
cessors had all too easily dilated. 

There was one exception to this aphilosophical and acritical but cons- 
tructive trend, and that was the Catholic current of thought, which issued 
and still issues from the Catholic University of Milan and whose organ is 
the solidly-based International Review of Social Sciences. This current of 
thought recognizes as its leader and initiator the sociologist and economist 
L. Toniolo, whose Opere omnia are now being republished. The Catholic 
school had an indisputably privileged position compared with any other, 
because it could fix upon the social sciences, absorb their theories and make 
them its own, rejecting all positivist principles and arguments. This it 
in fact did, or tried to do, in the name of Christian spirituality. The indirect 
consequences of its action were very important, because it opened the minds 
of many Catholics to social science problems, acquainting considerable 
strata of the middle classes, whose minds were congenitally lazy, with new 
social values. Considerable influence was also exerted within the Church 
itself, i.e. on the clergy; and in this connexion we may mention that, under 
Fascism, the only courses in sociology held in Italy were those arranged 
in certain diocesan seminaries. 

The direct results, on the other hand, were slight. Italian Catholic 
thought is closely shackled by the Roman Curia; it is therefore less free, 
and hence less original. Apart from this, Catholic thought in Italy has 
been in the same position as all other forms of Catholic thought throughout 
the world, of all “spiritualisms” in general : it has basked in a reflected light. 
Despite its exceptional capacity of absorbing the products of other currents 
of thought, it, for its part, has shown no creativeness. It is difficult to say 
whether it will show such creativeness in the future, or whether there is now 
no hope of it. These Catholic currents of thought may today be compared 
with pools that, on the surface, are bright and clean and good to look at; 
but their waters are clear or cloudy, according to the source that feeds them. 
When there was a current of thought that fed the social sciences, the Catholic 
movement absorbed it and, using it for the purpose of “spirituality”, 
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disseminated it; when it was lacking, the pool remained unfed from any source. 
When idealistic formalism was in fashion, it was, to begin with, one of the 
stoutest defenders of the social sciences. But when the latter’s veins were 
cut, it too began to fall back on an idealist position, in which many of its 
exponents are today permanently entrenched. 

There is yet a second exception (apart from Catholic “spiritualism”), 
and that is Marxist non-positivist and non-idealist thought. This has not 
yet succeeded in working out a clear line of its own; it has not even any 
accepted or recognized baptismal name. A typically Italian product, it 
originates with A. Labriola and has an interesting exponent in the Communist 
leader A. Gramsci, who when he was in prison compiled notes that constitute 
a mine of ideas and challenges; many of them definitely affect the social 
sciences. This movement is now attracting many young students; born of 
Marxism and “historicism”, it seeks to interpret the social sciences in terms 
of historical realism. One adherent of this movement is the young ethno- 
logist E. de Martino, who in his book on the Magic World has produced one 
of the most important social science works of post-war world literature. 

Positivism, however, is by no means dead. It still dominates some 
scientific disciplines, like anthropology and ethnology. But it is sometimes 
confused with the scientific patchwork known as the “cultural historical 
movement”. 


7. The third requirement, if the social sciences were to resist the contrary 
current of idealism, was that they should be conclusive. This, from the 
practical point of view, was the most important requirement, especially in 
view of that very large body of cultured men who are unmoved by philoso- 
phical principles or premises and who cultivate a science quite apart from the 
ultimate theoretical knowledge that it implies. 

As we have seen, the discredit into which the social sciences had fallen, 
even before the idealist offensive took place, was due to their very inconclusive 
nature. There were and there still are in Italy a very large number of people 
who are prepared to believe, for example, in political science, sociology and 
social psychology, but who demand from these sciences a minimum of 
ascertained facts, if not of actual “laws”. We could produce pages of quot- 
ations from earlier jurists and economists who contested the validity of those 
sciences, reproaching them with having produced nothing that could be 
compared with the law of supply and demand, Ricardo’s theory of rent, 
or the theory of legal transactions. 

The reason why some of the social sciences, and above all economics, 
not only saved themselves but, as we have seen, actually reinforced their 
position, was simply that they were conclusive; that is, they provided a public 
that we may describe as a public of “users”, made up of men of culture, 
politicians, trade union organizers and businessmen, with an outfit of know- 
ledge that enabled them to understand given facts, in regard to which they 
were both actors and spectators. On the other hand, none of the other 
social sciences succeeded in doing anything of the sort, and we must admit 
that they have succeeded in doing very little in any other respect. Even 
those cultured Italians who have foliowed and still follow the non-Italian 
output of these sciences very often judge it extremely unfavourably. This 
is often a matter of surprise to the foreign savant, who then forms a poor 
judgment of these cultured Italians. But the fact is that in Italy the classical 
conception of the sciences is too firmly rooted for the name “sciences” to be 
given to groups of notions with merely a descriptive or taxonomic content. 
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It is at least demanded of a science that it should comprise a “system” of 
knowledge of a certain type, having a minimum of relevance to action. If 
this is not so— if, that is, these two factors are not present, or only partly 
present—one can, on the best hypothesis, only speak of a minor or ancillary 
science. 

This has been so in Italy in the case of many social disciplines : the history 
of treaties and international relations was long regarded as a sort of minor 
history, of the order of numismatics or papyrology. The same applies to the 
history of political doctrines, to demography, to comparative law and to all 
the psychological sciences. 

In order to give a fuller account of these views, we should at least describe 
the salient points bearing on the main social sciences. To prevent repetition, 
we prefer to defer this task to when, later on, we shall deal with some of these 
sciences in synthesis. We should, however, make one observation, and this 
is that, because wnly one group of social sciences—the economic group—has 
culminated in conclusive results, a curious attitude has grown up among 
men of culture as a whole : namely, that the economic sciences are not social 
sciences properly so called, but sciences in themselves. According to this 
view, the social sciences would appear, basically, to be somewhat obscure 
sciences, the value and usefulness of which were not very clearly defined. 
This distinction between the social and the economic sciences was to affect 
the latter adversely, because students of economics were very often led to 
pay insufficient attention to the sociological premises of economics and hence, 
in the sphere of action, to neglect the sociological effects of economic develop- 
ments—with serious results for the internal economic policy of the whole 


country. 


8. Proceeding further with our examination of the features in the general 
picture referred to at the outset, we shall now consider the non-scientific 
factors that have influenced the social sciences in Italy. 

Of one of these—the organization of the sciences—we have already 
spoken (section 2). To complete the picture, we should mention two other 
factors, which are of a general nature and therefore apply not merely to the 
social sciences alone, though they have had a particularly unfavourable 
effect on these. The first is the eighteenth-century character that almost 
all the faculties of moral sciences in Italy still preserve; from the educational 
point of view, the work of these faculties is confined to lectures which the 
professors deliver from their Chairs, there being a complete lack of seminars, 
institutes or groups of courses; this has injured the social sciences by depriving 
them of that support by specialized institutes and other aids that they, unlike 
other sciences, essentially require. 

The second reason is a typical feature largely displayed by Italian students, 
whereby they generally avoid works of synthesis and rely on short, and even 
very short, monographical research. It is very difficult to say to what this 
predilection is due—whether to a kind of humility in face of the dignity of 
science, or to an attitude of caution dictated by tradition. It is, however, 
a fact that this predilection confines a knowledge of the research of the authors 
in question to a small specialized public, and hence, in the last analysis, injures 
the science itself. 

Then there are political factors. The opinion is fairly current in Italy 
that Fascism was opposed to the social sciences because they might have 
provided a breeding-ground for criticism that would have injured its own 
political and ideological system. Sometimes this opinion assumes more 
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categorical shape : it is asserted that modern capitalism is opposed to the 
social sciences and fosters every movement contrary to them, because those 
sciences, being concerned with progress and social welfare, would injure its 
interests. Hence the support of the bourgeoisie for idealism, which attacked 
the very root of the social sciences, and for those various kinds of “spiritualism” 
that thwart and undermine them. 

We quote these opinions merely for purposes of record. For our part, 
we do not regard them as wholly founded. More than this we cannot say, 
because these opinions involve entering into the sociology of the social sciences, 
which is outside the scope of this paper. 

It is certain that during the Fascist period the social sciences in Italy 
reached the lowest point in their fortunes. The economic sciences, too, 
were violently attacked by the politicians, and the name of the Chair of 
Political Economy was changed to that of “Corporative Political Economy”. 
Other subjects in the social sciences eked out a dismal existence in the shadow 
of the Faculties of Letters and Jurisprudence, under the watchful control of 
Philosophy. But at a later stage the Catholic movement, which alone was 
tolerated, and above all what became known as the “ Fascist Left”, partly 
succeeded in remedying the social sciences’ position. 


g. Let us now examine what, at the outset, we described as the paradoxical 
nature of the present situation with regard to the social sciences in Italy 
—the presence of a highly critical spirit (when compared with the exiguous 
output of these sciences) such as is met with in few other countries. 

The first reason for this critical spirit must be found in the activities of the 
main opponent of the social sciences, namely idealism. As is known, the 
most important product of Italian idealism has been “historicism”. It is 
only recently that this factor, which was perhaps the most original feature 
in Italian idealistic thought, has begun to be appreciated outside Italy. It 
was natural that, as happens with all great movements, historical idealism 
should have generated two opposing currents—a formalistic one, repre- 
senting the scholastics of idealism, and hostile to the social sciences, and 
another one that represented a genuine antiformalist, realistic “left wing” of 
historicism. 

Historicism, in every form it took, not merely brought about a thorough- 
going revision of the methods and values of historiography and criticism, but 
created, even in the students of other sciences of two whole generations, a 
watchful, very penetrating and polemical attitude. 

Even here it is not only the followers of idealism that are involved; some- 
times the students concerned are philosophically “indifferent” and sometimes 
they are adherents of other philosophical trends. At all events, historicism 
has imparted its own tone to Italian culture, investing it with a pronounced 
sense of concreteness. The left wing, in particular, has largely adopted 
social science themes and today stoutly breaks a lance on their behalf. 

The combination of these apparently contradictory ideological factors 
has produced the paradoxical situation to which we have referred : while the 
social sciences may—to observers abroad— appear to be little cultivated, in 
actual fact there has been a continual flow of students to them, though these 
are officially described as adherents of other disciplines—pure philosophers, 
philosophers of law, historiographers of every type, satisticians, and even 
those engaged in artistic or literary criticism. Accordingly, on many points 
and problems of social science Italian culture, today, is materially advanced. 
Moreover, even if there is no direct output, at least in the more important 
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of the social sciences, the high level of criticism with regard to what is in fact 
produced is exceptional. 

This explains not only why, in Italy, we have been unsuccessful, but why 
works that have had a great success in the United States, France and England 
have met with a reserved and critical reception here. We may quote as 
examples well-known works by Maritain, Benda, Huxley, Hayek and Sorokin. 
And if, in Italy, Ortega y Gasset’s book La rebelion de las masas was regarded 
as “problematically” primitive, this was because, on the subject of the masses, 
certain philosophers of law had already said much that was more apt and more 
satisfying; the considerations in Burnham’s Managerial Revolution had long been 
familiar to Italian culture, which today has reached a far more advanced 
stage; and all the literature on the crisis. of our time, with its “pseudo- 
problems”, is now nothing but a subject of ridicule in Italy. 

Some foreign savants do not fully understand this cultural attitude in 
Italy and tend to ascribe it to pride or lack of appreciation. In fact, it simply 
reflects a high standard that derives from historicism’s shrewdly and sharply 
critical habit of thought, and that Italian science is the first to apply to itself. 

It is therefore very probable that in Italy the political sciences will be 
able to free themselves from the ideological, organizational and formal servi- 
tudes that weigh upon them, i.e., they may become capable of remarkable 
development within a short space of time, in a climate that has now become 
more suitable for them than ever before. 


10. In this connexion it would be necessary to describe what the various 
social sciences have produced in Italy of a conclusive nature. This however 
will be dealt with in subsequent articles in the present series. We shall not 
here give even a brief account of it, since we do not wish to have to describe 
movements and facts that stand outside the basic lines of development of the 
individual sciences; we shall merely describe those basic lines themselves. 
By way of introduction, we would say that we shall consider as social sciences 
those that are described as such by the majority of savants, without entering 
into a detailed discussion of this point. 

There is one group of savants that do not include the legal sciences among 
the social sciences, and there are others who include among the social sciences 
those legal sciences that deal with subjects dealt with by other social sciences, 
e.g., international law, labour law, and constitutional, administrative, 
criminal, etc., law. In any case, the legal sciences are, from a world point 
of view, the most noteworthy contribution that Italian thought has made 
in the field of the moral sciences. Italian jurists have studied German, 
French and Anglo-Saxon legal science at great length and have produced 
theses in which the positive aspects of each of these three currents are merged 
in harmonious synthesis, in a new and original methodology. There are 
some legal disciplines, like comparative law, which from an academic stand- 
point have had little success in Italy; nevertheless there are few legal sciences 
that have been inspired by non-national law to the same extent as in Italy; 
of this, any monograph on any aspect of them is proof. We may go further 
and say that in Italy comparative law enjoys little prestige because it is 
regarded as inconclusive; the comparative criterion is however applied, 
frequently and intelligently. 

With the political sciences it is quite a different story. Owing to the 
idealist influence, political science has become “historicized”; and today, 
in Italian universities, it is a “history of political doctrines and institutions” 
and has a substantial and skilled group of adepts. Even eminent exponents 
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of political science with a world reputation, like G. Mosca and E. Leone, 
who had produced their works prior to the process of “ historicization”, 
ended by being ground in the mill. Yet even under this compulsory guidance 
we see the direct evolving of political thought, at least in those writers that 
do not belong to the academic idealist movement. 


Another field of study that has been included in historiographical pro- 
grammes is that of international relations; the “history of treaties and inter- 
national relations” has recently attracted an encouraging number of young 
students, and specialized reviews on the subject have been founded. 

On the other hand, the other political sciences have either disappeared 
or been reduced in scope. Administrative science, in which there were 
formerly eminent figures (E. Presutti), has been removed from university 
curricula, and is only today regaining some of its lost influence thanks to a 
scientific turn, of individual origin, that has been given to book-keeping and 
managerial technique and is centred in the Milan school (E. Zappa). Demo- 
graphy lives in the shadow of statistics. Ethnology has become a “natura- 
listic” science. 

The economic sciences have been frequently mentioned in the course 
of this paper. They have had a distinguished tradition in Italy, which is 
associated with the names of Ferrara, Martello, Pareto, Pantaleoni and 
Barone. In some of them, like financial science, Italian thought had made a 
continual and valuable contribution. Firmly anchored in. the liberalist 
tradition, they were strongly attacked by Fascism, and closed their ranks 
in order to resist; a few isolated students remained open to new non-Italian 
movements, which they exploited very penetratingly (G. Demaria, G. Del 
Vecchio and M. Fanno), but as a whole they did not go beyond enlightened 
eclecticism. This, today, may be described as the defect in Italian economic 
science as a whole. The closing of its ranks, for reasons of self-defence, has 
made its negative effect felt in a hermeneutic rigidity, which often amounts 
to plain “conformism”. On the other hand, as we have said, the historical- 
economic disciplines, which officially are the history of economic doctrines 
and the history of economics (G. Luzzatto, E. Sapori and A. Fanfani), have 
derived a considerable impulse from “historicism”. 


A very sad fate has overtaken sociology and the sociological sciences late 
sensu (criminology, social anthropology, social psychology, etc.). After a 
revival at the turn of the century, they disappeared completely, largely owing 
to the distrust and hostility shown them by the general cultured public. 
The verdict on these sciences may be summed up in a word that has become 
current: they have become “heaps”, i.e. amorphous piles of knowledge. 
This verdict was recently pronounced by an eminent psychologist, P. Gemelli, 
as regards sociology. In no other country has Pareto’s great treatise been 
so destructively criticized as in Italy. Pitiless warfare has been waged upon 
the sociological sciences by the philosophy of law, a discipline that is officially 
taught in the chairs of several Faculties and that has a remarkable tradition; 
this was comprehensible on the part of the “idealists” in that discipline, while 
in the case of the “non-idealists” it was inspired by the view, already referred 
to, that the sciences in question were mere “heaps” of knowledge. 

Under the pressure of the university regulations, students in sociological 
sciences scattered to other disciplines—to economics (Lorenzoni), to statistics 
(Niceforo), to the philosophy of law, and to the “doctrine of the State”. 
The only chair that has survived is that in the Faculty of Statistical and 
Actuarial Sciences in the University of Rome, occupied by Gini, the only 
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savant who made any serious attempt to keep these sciences in being, in the M 
face of all adverse views and circumstances. 

Despite all this, however, the sociological sciences in Italy are not dead. 
There are jurists and economists who carefully follow everything that is 
published about them abroad. The younger jurists, in particular, may 
pave the way for recovery in the sociological sciences. This is becoming o 
ever more urgent, and the reason is clear : increasing specialization in legal 
research, and the course of events itself, are presenting the legal sciences with 
basic problems of factual knowledge to which only the sociological sciences 
can provide a reply. 
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ead. OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
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ma ; : 
ae organized by the INTERNATIONAL STUDIES CONFERENCE at St. Catherine’s 
a: Cumberland Lodge, The Great Park, Windsor, from 16 to 20 March 
vith 

nces 


In September 1949 the International Studies Conference had adopted a resolution 
recommending : 
“that the Administrative Meeting examine the possibility of convening, preferably 
during the course of 1950, a small meeting of specially interested persons, for the 
purpose of formulating a concise statement of what would appeaz to be the more 
important points of view on the desirability, or otherwise, of making more general 
provision for the inclusion of International Relations as an independent academic 
discipline in the curriculum of university students’. It was in implementation 
of this resolution that a meeting of teachers and of specialists in the teaching of 
international relations was recently held near Windsor in Great Britain. 
The following participated in the meeting : 


Chairman : Professor W.R. Crocker, Professor of International Relations, 
National University, Canberra. 
Rapporteur : Professor C.A.W. Manninc, Montague Burton Professor 


of International Relations, University of London. 

Professor Roberto Aco, Secretary-General, Societa Italiana 
per la Organizzazione Internazionale, Rome. 

Professor Ch. Burky, University of Geneva. 

Professor J. CHaApsaL, Director, Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques, Paris. 

Dr. H.O. CurisTOPHERSEN, President of the International 
Studies Conference, Director of the Christian Michelsen 
Institute, Bergen. 

Mr. Malcolm W. Davis, Executive Associate, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

Professor F.S. Dunn, Director of the Institute of International 
Studies, Yale University. 

Professor J. GoorMAGHTIGH, Director of the Institute of 
International Relations, Brussels. 

Dr. W. KertHau, University of Oslo. 

Mr. P.A. Reynotps, Assistant Rapporteur, Lecturer in Interl 
national History, London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Joint Secretary, British Co-ordinating Committee 
of International Studies. 

Professor Saul Rose, Lecturer in International Relations, 
University of Aberdeen. 

Professor C. RoussEau, Professor of International Law, Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

Professor A.J.P. TammMeEs, Municipal University, Amsterdam. 

M. Jacques VERNANT, Secretary-General of the International 
Studies Conference. 





Unesco was represented by Dr. Walter SHARP of the Department of Social Sciences. 
The INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES BuREAU was represented by its Director, M. Jacques 
LaMBERT (University of Lyons). 

Professor Ludwik GELBERG of the University of Warsaw was unable to attend owing 
to illness. 
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The results of the discussions can be summed up as follows : 

(1) All the participants agreed on the need for giving a larger place to the teaching 
of international relations, that is to say, to the study of relations between States and 
between Nations. 

(2) They noted the relation existing between the development of the teaching of 
International Relations and the development of research and teaching in the field 
of Social Sciences in general. The teaching of Social Sciences can be envisaged 
not only at universities but at primary and secondary schools. 

(3) They also noted the structural differences between educational systems in the 
different countries on which reports were presented. Taking into account these 
differences, the teaching of International Relations and the teaching of Social Science 
in general can be developed in various ways, such as the establishment of independent 
Chairs (of International Relations), or by the establishment of Faculties of Social 
Sciences including an International Relations Section, or by the institution of degrees 
common to several faculties, etc. 

The participants decided to collect complete documentation on the present teaching 
of International Relations and kindred disciplines in the various countries. In this 
context the meeting decided that the International Studies Conference should partici- 
pate in its field in the general survey organized by Unesco on the teaching of Social 
Sciences—a survey considered to be of the greatest importance. 

Professor C.A.W. MANNING was asked to draw up a report of the discussions of 
the meeting. A publication containing documents relating to the teaching of Inter- 
national Relations is contemplated by the Executive Committee and Bureau of the 
International Studies Conference as well as by the British Committee of the Conference 
which took an active part in the execution of this work. 

Before the close of the meeting, the participants unanimously adopted the following 
resolution : 

‘“‘This meeting convened under the auspices of the International Studies Conference 
at Windsor from 16 to 20 March 1950, to examine whether it may be desirable 
to make more general provision for the inclusion of International Relations as a 
distinct subject in university curricula, has found such a wide measure of agreement 
as to venture to put forward the following views. 
There is a widely felt need for the extension of the study and teaching of Inter- 
national Relations to equip students with a knowledge and mental training which 
will fit them more effectively to play their part as citizens of their own country 
and give them a better understanding of the world in which they live. 
The study of International Relations has among the social sciences a place the 
importance of which has not yet received due recognition. It should give a greater 
comprehension of the structure and functioning of international society which 
have not hitherto been sufficiently studied; and may also make a contribution 
to the study of related sciences especially History, International Law, Economics, 
Geography, by helping to overcome the contemporary tendency towards the 
fragmentation of knowledge. 
The meeting takes note that structural differences between universities in different 
countries may entail diverse arrangements for the teaching of the subject whether 
at an elementary or at an advanced level. Such arrangements might take the 
form of the creation of special faculties or establishments; the setting up of depart- 
ments or sections; the instituting of new chairs; the creation of special degrees; 
the regrouping, if need be within a framework common to several faculties, of 
existing courses; the organization of seminar work. The meeting considers as 
essential, however, that the various arrangements for the study and teaching 
of International Relations be developed and co-ordinated, especially, if possible, 
through teamwork. 

Whatever the approach, the meeting feels that contemporary conditions present 

in this regard a challenge to which the universities should respond.” 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


In the previous bulletin we published a report of the work of the Conference held 
at Unesco House between 12 and 16 September 1949 for the founding of this Asso- 
ciation. 

The object of the present note is to give a succinct outline of the Association’s 
activities during the first months of its existence and in particular of the main decisions 
taken at its Executive Committee’s meeting in Paris on 6 and 7 February 1950. 


LEGAL BIRTH OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Association’s Charter is now in its final shape and duly enters into force following 
the accession of 4 national Associations, namely those of Canada, France, India and 
the United States. 

The Association takes the view that its most important task is at present the 
establishment of relations with all national political science associations and facilitating 
the creation of such bodies in those countries where they do not yet exist. The found- 
ation of a British national Association, with about 100 university teachers as founder 
members, is expected during March. In addition, preparatory work and discussions 
are in hand in several other countries for the formation of national or regional assoc- 
iations. The Executive Committee of the International Political Science Association 
takes a favourable view of the possibility of accepting into the Association provisiona 
national committees likely bo become national Associations at a later date. 

Obviously the International Political Science Association will only be able to 
render the services hoped for from it in so far as it can itself count on the backing 
of a reasonable number of fully fledged national Associations. 

National or regional Associations recognized as the representative bodies of their 
country or region rank as Member Associations. The International Political Science 
Association includes two further categories of members : 

Individual members i.e. persons qualified by their professional or general activities 
in the field of political science (subscription : $2 for persons belonging to a national 
or regional Association being a Member Association; $3 for others. The payment 
of such subscription entitles the member to the free supply of Unesco’s Inter- 
national Social Science Bulletin) ; 

Associate members i.e. national or international bodies pursuing ends compatible 
with those of the International Political Science Association (minimum subscription 


$10). 


CONFERENCE AT ZURICH 


The Association will hold a conference at Zurich between 4 ans 9 September 1950 
simultaneously with that of the International Association of Sociologists. 

The two bodies will hold a number of joint meetings for the consideration, as part 
ofa general enquiry by Unesco, of the problem of “the réle of ethnic minorities in 
nternational relations”. Papers on this question will be submitted by sociologists 
and political scientists from Belgium, Brazil, Switzerland and the United States and 
the two associations plan to set aside three days for its discussion. 

The International Political Science Association’s own programme, which is to 
be discussed at Zurich, includes the following subjects : 

(a) comparative study of electoral systems, with particular reference to their 

influence on the party system, political opinion and the nature of the political 
regime; 
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(b) the réle of the citizen in a planned society : political and sociological aspects; 

(c) minimum conditions for an effective and permanent union of States, more 

especially as regards powers, jurisdiction and finance. 

The Executive Committee has asked a number of political scientists to draw up 
reports on the above subjects, which will serve as a starting-point for the discussions, 
The intention is that the International Association of Sociologists should co-operate 
in the study of “the réle of the citizen in a planned society” and that a sociologist 
should be asked to submit a paper on the more strictly sociological aspects of the 
question. Similarly, the International Political Science Association will take part 
in the Association of Sociologists’ discussion of the réle of sociology in the study of 
international relations. 


Future ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


At its February meeting the Executive Committee decided that special attention should 
be given to the study of the teaching and status of political science in universities. The 
Committee is of the opinion that this is a question of fundamental importance. In point 
of fact there are at present few countries in which the teaching of political science 
is satisfactory, though numerous experiments have been undertaken in this connexion 
in the last few years. The Committee takes the view that a large-scale investigation 
of the question would be of the highest value for the teaching of political science, and 
its future progress. 

The Executive Committee has, in addition, instructed the Association’s Secretariat 
to set up a service able to supply documentation on the major problems of political 
science and information on research in progress. Frankly, at this early stage in the 
Association’s life, and in view of the very restricted means at its disposal, there can 
be no question of setting up a service on a large scale. The Committee felt that 
for the time being the Association’s Secretariat should confine itself to organizing a 
small clearing-house, whose object would be merely to put investigators in touch 
with those in other countries, to supply them with bibliographies and information 
on current research and to afford guidance for the obtaining of documents hard to 
come by. Such a task can only be effected with the assistance of information supplied 
to the International Association mainly by national member associations but also by 
individual political scientists willing to afford all those interested the benefit of such 
information as they have at their disposal. In this connexion the Secretariat will 
make contact with all national political science associations, but is also relying on 
individual teachers in all countries being kind enough to forward at their discretion 
all information on their own and their pupils’ researches. 

Lastly, the Executive Committee has instructed the Secretariat to co-operate 
in the effort at present being undertaken by Unesco to secure co-ordination in the 
documentation of the social sciences. The close connexion between all the social 
sciences makes such co-ordination both essential and exceptionally productive of 
results. Furthermore, agreement is desirable on standard presentation of document- 
ation. 


INFORMATION 


For detailed information on the function, structure and programme of the Association, 
application should be made to Professor Jean Meynaud (newly appointed Executive 
Secretary), 27, rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris (VII¢). The Secretariat of the Association 
is also in a position to accept requests for individual membership and to supply a 
limited number of copies of the Charter on application. The Executive Secretary 
would be grateful for any suggestions regarding the programme of the Association. 
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INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
UNIFICATION OF PRIVATE LAW 


Rome — VILLA ALDOBRANDINI — VIA PANISPERNA 28 


ORIGIN AND ORGANIZATION OF THE INSTITUTE 


On 26 September 1924, the Assembly of the League of Nations was informed of an 
offer from the Italian Government, due to the personal initiative of Senator Vittorio 
Scialoja, Professor of Roman Law at Rome University, to establish an International 
Institute for the Unification of Private Law in Rome, to study means of unifying and 
co-ordinating the private law of various States or groups of States, and to prepare 
gradually for the adoption of uniform private law provisions by the different States. 

This offer was accepted by the Assembly and the Council of the League, and the 
Italian Government then undertook to found and maintain the Institute. Its Consti- 
tution was communicated to the League of Nations and approved by it. 

In 1939, when the agreement with the League of Nations had been denounced, 
the Italian Government, on the proposal of the Institute’s Board of Governors, invited 
the Governments of States Members of the League of Nations, and other Governments, 
to say whether they were prepared, in principle, to accept the new Charter of the 
Institute. Subsequently, when enough acceptances had been received, the Institute 
asked States to join it in due form. When the number of acceding Governments 
provided for in Article 21 of the Constitution, finally dated 15 March 1940, had 
been reached, and in fact exceeded, the Constitution came into force on 21 April 1940. 
At present 30 Governments belong to the Institute!. 

The International Institute for the Unification of Private Law is an international 
organization controlled by the group of States whose Governments have formally 
acceded to it (called in the Constitution : “participating Governments’’). Its organs 
are: the General Assembly, the President, the Board of Directors, the Standing 
Committee and the Secretariat. The General Assembly is made up of one repre- 
sentative of each participating Government (in principle, a diplomatic agent). It 
approves the programme of work and appoints the members of the Board?. The 
Board decides on appropriate means of carrying out the Institute’s mission, fixes the 
subjects on which work is to be done, approves the annual accounts of moneys received, 
and draws up the budget. It may invite representatives of international institutions 
or organizations to attend its meetings, in an advisory capacity, when matters of concern 
to them are being discussed by the Institute. The Standing Committee consists of 
the President and four persons selected by the Board of Governors from among its 
members. The Secretariat consists of a Secretary-General appointed by the Board 
of Governors, two Assistant Secretaries-General of different nationalities, officials and 
clerks. 

The Institute works in the following way : the Board of Governors decides on the 
matters to be dealt with, and any participating Government or any official inter- 
national institution may ask the Board of Governors to arrange for the study of questions 
concerning the unification, harmonization or co-ordination of private law. 

The Secretariat of the Institute makes preliminary investigations and draws up 


_1. Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, 
Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
Portugal, Rumania, San Marino, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, Uruguay, 
Vatican City, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

_ 2. President : M. Massimo Pitorti, ex-Procurator-General of the Supreme Court of Appeal 
in Italy and formerly Assistant Secretary-General of the League of Nations (Italy). Members : 
M. Algot BAccE, formerly a member of the Supreme Court of Sweden, President of the Court 
of Arbitration of the International Chamber of Commerce (Sweden); M. Jules BasDEVANT, 
professor in the Faculty of Law of the University of Paris and President of the International 
Court of Justice (France); Sir William Granam Harrison, K.C.B., K.C., D.C.L., formerly 
First Parliamentary Counsel to the Treasury of the United Kingdom (Great Britain); M. Jan 
Kosrers, formerly Vice-President of the Supreme Court of the Netherlands, member of the 
Netherlands Government Commission for the Study of Private International Law (Netherlands). 
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reports indicating, on the one hand, the state of legislation on the subject in the various 
countries and, on the other, the possibilities of securing unification. After this prepar- 
atory work, the Board of Governors refers the problems raised, for examination, to 
committees of jurists chosen by the Board. As far as possible, the Chairmen of these 
Committees are members of the Board of Governors. In appropriate cases, the 
Committees draw up a preliminary draft of standard regulations. This is submitted 
to the Board of Directors for approval and forwarded by the Board either to the parti- 
cipating Governments or to the organizations or associations which have submitted 
proposals or suggestions, for their opinion on the proposed provisions and the advisa- 
bility of giving effect to them. 

On the basis of the replies received, the Board of Governors approves the final 
draft, if appropriate, and communicates it to the above-mentioned Governments 
and organizations or associations; it then takes steps to arrange for the convening of a 
diplomatic conference to consider the draft. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE. 
The work of the Institute may be sub-divided as follows : 


A. Projects undertaken and prepared by the Institute either on the initiative of its Board of 
Governors or in response to a request from international institutions or organizations. 

The following activities under this heading should be mentioned : the draft standard 
law on the international sale of movable chattels; the draft standard law on the making 
of international contracts by correspondence; the draft standard law on representation 
in connexion with private patrimonial law. These three drafts, the first of which 
was circulated to Governments through the League of Nations, are closely connected 
and all deal with the international sale of goods. Two other schemes for unification 
in civil law are concerned with the responsibility of hotel-keepers for objects belonging 
to their clients, and the civil responsibility of motorists and insurance to cover that 
responsibility. In connexion with procedure, mention should be made of a draft 
standard law on arbitration in international private law cases, and the draft agreement 
on the payment of maintenance in foreign countries. The latter was sponsored by the 
Social Section of the League of Nations. It was recently taken up again at the instig- 
ation of the United Nations Department of Social Affairs. This group of work also 
includes a scheme for uniform regulations governing international loans, which was 
prepared at the suggestion of the Committee for the study of contracts for international 
loans, appointed by the Assembly of the League of Nations. 


B. Other work in co-operation with international institutions and organizations : 

This group of activities includes advice to the League of Nations on unification in 
connexion with negotiable instruments; an enquiry into the legal status of women, 
which was undertaken in pursuance of a resolution of the League of Nations Assembly; 
collaboration with the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation on the 
revision of the Berne Convention on copyright and its reconciliation with the Havana 
Convention; and, recently, collaboration with the International Chamber of Commerce 
and International Road Union in the preparation of an agreement on international 
road transport. 


C. Consultations with Governments or international organizations. 


D. Conferences and Congresses. 
The Institute has taken part in several international conferences on legal questions; 
it is convening the first Congress on Private Law, which is to be held in 
Rome in July 1950. 


E. Library. 
The Institute’s library, which was first set up in 1929, has grown rapidly and, at the 


end of 1949, included 73,000 volumes. The library specializes in the private law of 
the various States. 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICAL STUDIES 


Via CLERICI, 5, MILAN 


As provided by Article 1 of its Statutes, it is the purpose of the Institute of International 
Political Studies to “‘study international problems and spread information regarding 
them”. The Institute pursues this object by various means. It relies, above all, 
on sources, which means having the largest possible number of books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, reviews, documents, etc. 

The library, though it was damaged during the war and suffered certain losses 
when it was broken up and hidden during the German occupation, contains over 
22,000 books on history, economics, law and international affairs. The gaps due 
to the war years are being filled through the acquisition of all the publications that 
could not be obtained at that time, and the library is corstantly kept up to date with 
a supply of books published in Italy and other countries. It is equipped with an 
authors’ catalogue and with a subject-catalogue. The library receives many news- 
papers and reviews from all over the world; these are available to visitors in the reading 
room and to the Studies Bureau, after which they are assembled and catalogued in 
the publications library, where they are sub-divided into “general”? and “specific” 
subjects. The source material also comprises collections of documents, reports or 
records, treaties, chronicles, etc. ‘The Institute receives, for instance, all the documents 
and publications of the United Nations. 

The books, publications and all other material assembled are examined by a 
Studies Bureau, which is divided into various sections, each dealing either with a given 
geographical area or with general questions. It is the duty of the staff of this Bureau 
to study and follow events and problems in the various States that are within the 
geographical area of the particular section of the Bureau concerned. 

Notes on events and on the documentation regarding them are entered day by 
day ina register. These notes are arranged according to countries and, thus classified, 
are then sub-divided according to the particular subjects. 

The Institute publishes a weekly organ, Relazioni Internazionali, (International 
Relations), which contains articles on daily events and general questions, sections on 
economic news, and a considerable amount of documentation in the shape of the 
texts (in most cases complete) of reports, speeches and statements, treaties and diplo- 
matic notes, etc. Finally, a bibliographical section keeps the reader up to date with 
regard to recent publications. 

For financial reasons, other publications cannot yet be resumed, though in 1950 
Gli annali di diritto internazionale (The Annals of International Law), will begin to 
appear again. This consists of volumes devoted partly to doctrine and partly to 
judgments, legislation, bibliography, records, instruments and documents of import- 
ance in connexion with international law. 

A start will also be made with the publication of volumes comprising the Storia della 
politica estera italiana, (History of Italian Foreign Policy), the preparation of which 
has been entrusted to distinguished historians who have each of them studied a given 
period in Italian foreign policy on the basis of official documents as well as of private 
material that has hitherto not been published or investigated. 

The Institute is particularly concerned with the training of young people. Not 
only do many students prepare for their doctor’s degrees in international affairs at the 
Institute, where they are welcomed and assisted by the library, but there is a special 
course (seminario), with lessons, exercises, lectures, etc., for young people wishing to 
specialize in international affairs or to train for scientific or diplomatic and consular 
careers. 

The Institute organizes lectures by Italians and foreigners of distinction in the 
political world, regular series of lectures by specialists in international questions, and 
special lessons often followed by discussions between those present. On certain 
problems there are meetings and discussions between experts. 
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The Institute also organizes meetings of a national or international character. 

The Institute comprises Commissions (on history, politics, law and economics) of 
experts, whose purpose it is to study international problems scientifically and in that 
connexion to make suggestions as to action that the Institute might take. 

The Institute of International Political Studies (IIPS) occupies one of the finest 
palaces in Milan (Palazzo Clerici, Via Clerici 5) where there are many beautifully 
decorated rooms; the premises are therefore eminently suitable for meetings and other 
formal occasions. It has made its premises available not only for meetings but also 
for national and foreign exhibitions, and so facilitated the organization of this type 
of cultural event. 

The Institute is directed by a Council, whose Chairman is His Excellency 
Dr. Alberto Pirelli and whose Vice-Chairman is the Senator Count Stefano Jacini, 
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THE ITALIAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Via TERME Di DiocLEzIANO 10, ROME 


The Italian Sociological Sociéty was founded in 1937, with headquarters in Rome. 

In accordance with Article 1 of its Statutes, the aim of the Society is to promote and 
encourage study, research and all action designed to increase knowledge of the laws 
by which people all over the world are governed. 

The establishment of the Sociological Society represented the culmination of the 
re-organization of Italian sociologists, who for many years (since the death of Professor 
Guido Cavaglieri, when the Rivista Italiana di Sociologia ceased publication) had lacked 
all means of scientific contact. 

The year 1932 marked the foundation, on the initiative of Professor Corrado Gini, 
of the Italian branch of the International Institute of Sociology, composed of the Italian 
members and associates of the Institute. The importance of the Italian branch was 
increased, in 1933, by the election of Professor Gini to the Vice-Prusidency of the 
Institute, a post to which he was re-elected in 1935, and again in 1937. 

In 1935 the Italian branch played an active part in the Thirteenth International 
Sociological Congress held in Brussels from 25 to 29 August, and submitted 12 papers, 
including 3 on elementary forms of social life, and 9 on social change. These were 
published, together with a French summary, in a special volume edited by the Italian 
Committee for the Study of Population Problems (C.I.S.P.) and distributed by the 
Secretariat of the International Institute of Sociology to ali members and associates 
of the Institute?. 

In 1937, the Italian branch, meeting in Rome, was transformed into the Italian 
Sociological Association, with Professor Corrado Gini as President; and in September 
of that year the new Association held its first meeting at Venice on the occasion of the 
twenty-sixth meeting of the Italian Association for Scientific Progress (S.I.P.S.) 
(Societa Italiana per il progresso delle scienze), when questions of organization were 
discussed. 

The first scientific meeting was held in September of the following year at Bologna, 
on the occasion of the twenty-seventh meeting of the S.I.P.S. A number of papers were 
submitted, 5 of which were published in the Records of the meeting?. 


1. The titles of the papers are as follows : “‘Le forme elementari della vita sociale” (Elemen- 
tary Forms of Social Life). G. Mazzare.ta : “‘La struttura della famiglia ambiliana” (The 
Structure of the Ambilanak Family). P. Revexur: “Sul Valore dell’expressione tap vias 
sociologica’ ”? (The meaning of the term “Sociological Geography’’). F. pz Luca : “Le forme 
elementari della vita sociale s’inquadrano nella dinamica delle forze sociali; I] ricambio 
sociale” (The Elementary Forms of Social Life in relation to the evolution of Social Forces; 
Social Change). G. Levi Detia Vina : “‘La teoria della circolozione delle aristocrazie del 
Pareto e la teoria del ricambio sociale del Gini’? (Pareto’s theory of the Circulation of the 
Aristocracy and Gini’s theory of Social Change). R. Micuets: “Sul ricambio sociale in 
genere e su quello del dopoguerra in ispecie’”’ (Social Change in general with special reference 
to Social Change in the post-war period). V. Castritui: “L’origine sociale degli studenti. 
Contributo allo studio del ricambio sociale” (The social origin of Students. Contribution 
to the Study of Social Change). G. DE Meo: “Il ricambio sociale in alcune citta dell’Italia 
Meridionale nei secoli XVII ¢ XVIII’? (Social Change in some Cities of Southern Italy in the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries). L. Spavenra-DE Nove.uis: “Appunti sulla parabola 
demografica delle citta della Magna Grecia” (Notes on the Demographic Curve of the Cities 
of Greece). E. H. SonNABEND : “II ricambio sociale in alcune popolazioni Bantu” (Social 
Change among certain Bantu Peoples). C. Camavitro : “Il ricambio sociale nel Messico 
precortesiano”” (Social Change in pre-Cortez Mexico). M. Boxprini: “Tipi e attitudini 
costituzionali e sostituzione delle aristocrazie” (Types and trends of Constitution, and replace- 
ment of the Aristocracy). C. Gin: “Eccezioni apparenti ed eccezioni reali alla norma del 
minore accrescimento naturale delle classi elevate’ (Real and Apparent Exceptions to the 
Law of the Slower Natural Growth of the Upper Classes). 

2. The papers published were as follows : a BELLENI : “La dinamica sociale in Colonia” 
(Social Evolution in the Colonies). C. A. Brccrnt : “Aspetti dell’evoluzione del bracciantato 
agricolo” (Aspects of the Evolution of Agricultural Workers). L. Lentt : “Il progresso tecnico 
¢ la qualificazione media degli operai” (Technical Progress and Average Qualifications of 
Workers). G. Mazzare.ta: “L’analisi stratigrafica dei sistemi giuridici”® (Analysis of 
Legal Systems according to social strata). R. TREMELLONI : “(Conseguenze della meccaniz- 
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The second scientific meeting was held in October 1939 at Pisa, at the same time 
as the twenty-eighth meeting of the S.I.P.S. The various papers submitted on this 
occasion were sent to the Organizing Committee of the Fourteenth International 
Congress of Sociology, which was to have been held at Bucharest in September 1939, 
but had to be postponed because of the outbreak of war. The organizers of the 
Congress nevertheless undertook to publish the papers which had been submitted; 
and 5 volumes of the Records of this Congress were in fact published. Six of the 
papers submitted by members of the Italian Sociological Association at Pisa! were 
contained in these 5 volumes; the remaining 12 were to have been published in the 
later volumes?. 

The third scientific meeting of the Association was held in Rome in October 1942, 
when 17 papers were submitted, divided into 6 categories : ethnographical, philoso- 
phical, legal, demographical, economic, and historical. 


zazione rispetto alla domanda di lavoro” (The Influence of Mechanization on Labour 
Demand). 

1. These are as follows : C. Gin : “‘L’évolution des groupements sociaux” (The Evolution 
of Social Groups). B. pe Luca : “‘La Nazione unita funzionale della societa umana”’ (The 
Nation as a Functional Unit of Human Society). R. Resta: “Le due leggi della socializ- 
zazione morale e politica nella famiglia” (The two Laws of Moral and Political Socialization 
and their Effect on the Family). G. MAzzarELLA: “La comunita di famiglia come forma 
elementare di aggregazione sociale” (The Family Community as an Elementary Social Group). 

C. Ascari: ‘L’origine e la distribuzione dei centri abitati della Corsica” (The Origin 
and Distribution of the Inhabited Centres of Corsica). E. CAsANova : ‘‘Domus e€ casa nell’alto 
Medio Evo italiano (Sec. VIII-XI)” (House and Home in the Italian Middle Ages (8th to 
11th Century). In addition, the volumes published contain two papers by Italian sociologists 
who were not members of the Italian Sociological Association : R. RuGARLI : ‘Forze centripete 
e centrifughe dell’urbanesimo”’ (The centripetal and centrifugal forces of urban life). M. Sat- 
vapor! : “A community of central Italy : the commune of Fermo”’. 

2. The titles of the twelve papers are as follows : S. ARpy : “(Le Probléme des sans-abri 
en Europe” (The Problem of Homeless People in Europe). C. A. Biceint : “Brevi note sui 
rapporti tra Dottrina dello Stato e Sociologia’? (Short Notes on the Relations between the 
Doctrine of the State and Sociology). V. Casrritu: “L’insegnamento della sociologia e 
delle scienze sociali nelle Universita italiene’’ (The Teaching of Sociology and of the Social 
Sciences in Italian Universities). R. Corso : ‘Un rito musicale dell’Africa studiato nella sua 
distribuzione geografica” (Musical Rites of Africa and their Geographical Distribution). 
N. Feperici : “Quelques aspects de psychologie féminine chez certaines populations primi- 
tives’ (Some aspects of Feminine Psychology amongst certain Primitive Peoples). 
A. Groppa.i : “L’insegnamento della sociologia e delle scienze sociali” (The Teaching of 
Sociology and of the Social Sciences). L. Lent : “Livello di vita e divertimenti individuali 
e collettivi” (Living Standards and Individual and Collective Use of Leisure). A. Levi: 
“Sciences sociales, études sociologiques et philosophie” (Social Sciences, Sociological Studies 
and Philosophy). G. MazzarELLa: “I cicli evolutivi di alcuni sistemi giuridici gentilizi; 
Contributo alla classificazione stratigrafica dei sistemi giuridici” (Evolutionary Cycles of some 
Hereditary Legal Systems; Contribution to the Classification of Legal Systems by Social 
Strata). G. Pretra: “I casoni della provincia di Padova” (Large Houses in the Province 
of Padua). P. Revewtr: “I casolari abbandonati e la fluttuazione della popolazione alpina 
nell’eta moderna” (Abandoned homesteads and fluctuations of the Alpine population in the 
modern era). 

3. The titles are as follows : 

(a) Lthnographical. C. Gini: “Centri ed aeree culturali’? (Cultural Centres and Areas). 
D. Satotur: “Aspetti sociologici di una trib del Venezuela” (Sociological Aspects of a 
Venezuelan Tribe). R. Hasan : “La famiglia in India” (The Family in India). R. Corso: 
‘La questione della licantropia in Africa” (The question of lycanthropy in Africa). P. PERALI: 
“Un aspetto della mentalita primitiva (figurazioni e schemi simbolici)’”? (One Aspect of Primi- 
tive Mentality (Symbolic Figures and Diagrams)). 

(b) Philosophical. M. Perruzze.us: “Etica e Sociologica” (Ethics and Sociology). 
M. Govt : ‘‘Compito, basi psicologiche e valore della Sociologia’”’ (Tasks, psychological basis 
and value of Sociology). 

(c) Legal. 'G. MAzzARELLA : “II ciclo evolutivo del sistema giuridico islamico” (The 
Evolution of the Islamic Legal System). F. Maror: “Diritto e Sociologia” (Law and 
Sociclogy). 

(4) Demographic. F. Savorcnan : “II diritto di primogenitura e la sua influenza sulla 
vitalita delle aristocrazie” (The Law of Primogeniture and its Effect on the Vitality of the 
Aristocracy). L. Marotr : “Di alcuni aspetti della sociologia rurale” (Some Aspects of Rural 
Sociology). 

(e) Economic. P. Fortunatr: “Sociologia ed Economia”? (Sociology and Economics). 
L. Lent : “La spesa per il vestiario e il suo significato sociologico” (Expenditure on Clothes 
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Publication of the records of this meeting was postponed (in view of war and post- 
war difficulties) until quite recently, when they appeared in the review ‘‘Genus’”!. 

The interruption of communications prevented the holding of further plenary 
sessions of the Association, but in January 1943 a meeting was held in Rome, attended 
only by members resident in the capital. The subject discussed was : The Concept of 
Sociology and its Relations with the other Social Sciences. 

A fourth scientific session, planned for the autumn of 1943, had to be cancelled. 
The subjects for discussion at this session were to have been : (1) Economics and Sociology; 
(2) The Sociological Basis of the International Community and of International Law; (3) The 
Morality of Primitive Peoples. 

After peace was restored, the Italian Sociological Association was preparing to 
resume its activities, when the Rumanian organizers of the Fourteenth International 
Congress, realizing the impossibility of organizing the Congress at Bucharest and 
publishing the papers which were still in manuscript or proof form, sent an urgent 
appeal to Professor Corrado Gini—who had been elected Vice-President for the 
Bucharest Congress—asking that the Congress might be held in Rome. 

This proposal was unconditionally approved by the Presidential Council of the 
International Institute of Sociology, whose headquarters were in Paris; and the 
consent of the Italian Government also having been obtained, it was decided that the 
Congress should be convened in Rome during the first days of September 1950. As 
President of the Italian Sociological Association and Vice-President of the International 
Institute of Sociology, Professor Corrado Gini, at the suggestion of the Rumanian 
organizers of the Fourteenth International Sociological Congress, and of the Inter- 
national Institute of Sociology, was requested to organize the Congress and to act 
as its President. 

At the same time, the Presidential Council of the Italian Sociological Association 
will be reorganized. This Council is at present composed of the following : Prof. 
Corrado Gini, President; Prof. Amedeo GIANNINI, Vice-President; Prof. Raffaele 
PeTTAzzoNI, Vice-President; Prof. Sen. Raffaele Crasca, Counsellor; Prof. Fulvio 
Marot, Secretary-General; Prof. Francesco Vito, Treasurer; Prof. Libero LENTI, 
Vice-Treasurer; Dr. Carmelo p’Avarta, Secretary. 


and its Sociological Significance). S. Panunzio : “I sindacati e la circolazione delle aristo- 
crazie” (Syndicates and the Circulation of the Aristocracy). . a 

(f) Historical. A. Catperint: “Il censimento epigrafico dell’Impero e gli studi di 
sociologia antica” (Epigraphic Survey of the Empire and Studies on Ancient Sociology). 
A. MONTEVECCHI : Oriter dell’indagine sociologica nei papiri dell’Egitto greco romano” 
(Sociological Investigation of the Manuscripts of Greco-Roman Egypt). C. D’Acata: 
“Di alcuni aspetti sociologici della guerra in Grecia” (Some Sociological Aspects of the War 
in Greece). 

ie The review Genus is issued by the Italian Committee for the Study of Population 
Problems (C.I.S.P.) and the Italian Genetics and Eugenics Association (Sicz). The Records 
of the Third Scientific Session of the Italian Sociological Association are published in 
volume VI-VIII. 
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ITALIAN ETHNOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


RoME—PALAZzO VENEZIA 


ORGANIZATION AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


In Autumn 1944 at the instigation of a number of former members and eminent 
experts, the Italian Ethnographical Society, founded originally in 1911 by Lamberto 
Loria and his associates, was re-established in Rome, with headquarters at the Palazzo 
Firenze (recently transferred to the Palazzo Venezia). 

The Society proposes to continue to work as before in a spirit of disinterested 
scientific investigation, applying appropriate methods to a study of the present situation 
and the development of ethnography and folklore. 

Members may be of two categories : active and honorary. Benedetto Croce and 
Vittorio Emmanuele Orlando, former members of the old Society, have already been 
appointed honorary members. The active members are divided into three categories : 
special members, who contribute not less than 10,000 lire as a life subscription; life members, 
who pay a lump contribution of 3,000 lire; and ordinary members, paying an annual 
subscription of 200 lire. 

The main scientific activity of the Society is carried out by the following working 
committees: (1) Bibliography; (2) Methods—Comparative Research—Relations 
with other sciences; (3) Primitive Survivals; (4) Survivals of the Ancient and Mediaeval 
World; (5) Popular and Dialect Literature; (6) Music, Dance and Popular Drama; 
(7) Popular Arts and Costumes; (8) Native, Rustic and Town Architecture; (9) Popular 
Religion; (10) Customs and Beliefs; (11) Legal Traditions; (12) Folklore and Work; 


(13) Folklore and War; (14) Popular Medicine and Nature Folklore. 

Other important tasks mentioned in the Constitution of the Society are : 

(a) To hold national and international congresses ; 

(b) to draw up reports in collaboration with Italian and foreign societies and 
associations ; 

(c) to promote studies and investigations; 

(d) to publish a review (Lares), also scientific and informative works; 

(e) to organize lectures, exhibitions, recitals of popular songs and other displays. 


ACTIVITIES 


The activities up to the present have been as follows : 
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Reports and Discussions 


R. Perrazzonit: Myth and Reality in Primitive Thought. 

P. Toscut : Museographical Problems of Italian Ethnography. 

R. Trincuer1: Legal Customs in Agrarian Life. 

C. Dr Mino: Some Classical Festivals and Beliefs in Present-day Sicily. 

P. S. Lercut : Programme of Work of the Commission on Legal Traditions 
(Preliminary Report). 

P.S. Letcut: The Rise and Decline of Trends in Legal Traditions. 

P. Toscut : The Rise and Decline of Trends in Popular Poetry. 

P. Toscut : The Origin of the Pastoral Song. 

L. de Grecori: Programme of Work of the Commission on Bibliography. 

C. Dr Mino: Folklore in Hesiod. 

G. Dompr : Superstitions connected with Fashion. 

A. Pazzini: Programme of Work of the Committee on Popular Medicine. 

C. SARNELLI : Popular Pharmacology. 

A. Campana: Problems of Method in the Study of Exorcism Rites. 

P. Toscut : The “Nelia Telia” Exorcism Rite. 
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A. MonTEVERDI: French Ditties in Italy. 
P.S. LetcuT: Preliminary Study of Customs of the Modena Countryside. 


A. CaMPANA: Popular Songs in a Document from Faenza, 15th Century. 
P. Toscut : The Region and Popular Traditions. 

P.S. Lercut: The lex caldariae of Albona. 

R. ZAMPONI : Seasonal Migrations of the Shepherds of the Abruzzi. 


Every report was followed by a lengthy discussion. 
Monographs of Members and Experts 


Mario Menghini by P. Toscut. 

Maria Azara by P. Toscut. 

Federico Patetta by F. Marot. 

H. Krappe by R. Petrazzont. 

Gavino Clemente by P. Toscut. 

Luigi De Gregori by P. S. Letcut and P. Toscut. 

Carlo Conti Rossini by A. Monreverni and P. S. Letcurt. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Exhibition of Popular Printing and Illustrations of Costumes 


The Society, in collaboration with the Italian Ethnographical Museum organized an 
exhibition of popular printing and illustrations of costumes, from amongst the valuable 
material contained in the museum. 

The exhibition was held in a hall of the Palazzo Venezia from 14 June to 7 July 1947. 
It was opened by the Minister of Education, and was visited by a large number of 
Italians and foreigners, as well as by cultural associations. It was widely reported 
both in the daily press and in periodicals. 

The catalogue of the exhibition was published. 


Fifth National Congress on Popular Traditions 


The Fifth National Congress on Popular Traditions was held in Turin from g to 
12 September 1948; under the auspices of the Committee for the 1948 Centenary 
Celebrations organized by the Italian Ethnographical Society and the Pro-Torino 
Society. 

The Congress was attended by a number of foreign experts, making it international 
in character, although the subjects discussed were related in particular to Italian 
folklore. 

The special theme of the Congress was: The People and the Risorgimento. The 
reports submitted however covered all subjects dealt with at the preceding Congresses : 
general questions; popular art; popular literature; music, dance and popular drama; 
popular religion; customs and usages, beliefs and prejudices; popular legal] traditions; 
linguistics; popular ergology (investment, rustic architecture, construction works, etc.) ; 
popular medicine. 

Special sections studied questions relating to: (1) The Valdaosta; (2) Sardinia; 
(3) Historical Folklore, i.e. Study of popular traditions in historical documents. 

The reports submitted will shortly be pusblihed in the Proceedings of the Congress. 


The Review LARES 


1948 marked the resumption of publication of the review Lares, the official organ 
of the Italian Ethnographical Society. 

This review, which is published by the famous firm of Olschki of Florence, is issued 
every six months in double numbers. 
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The new edition of Lares is a strictly scientific publication covering a wide field 
and containing accurate information; it deals with folklore and ethnography, both 
on the national and on the international plane. 

The review is directed by Professor Paolo Toschi, of the University of Rome 
Well-known Italian and foreign experts contribute to it. 


CuRRENT ACTIVITIES 


The Italian Ethnographical Society, in collaboration with the Schweizerische Gesell- 
schaft fiir Volkskunde (Swiss Folklore Society) has initiated an investigation on sanctuaries 
and votive offerings in Italy, which is at present being carried out. 

The Italian Ethnographical Society has also instituted collaboration with other 
institutes for the study of the relations between archaeology and folklore, and for 
promotion of research on subjects of common interest. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY 


President : Professor Angelo MonTEVERDI, Professor of Romance Philology 
in the University of Rome. 
Vice-Presidents : Carlo Conti Rossini, of the University of Rome, (deceased), 


Guiseppe Viwosst, Professor of Germanic Philology of the 
University of Turin. 


Secretary : Paolo Toscu1, Honorary Professor of the History of Popular 
Traditions at the University of Rome. 
Councillors : Giuseppe Coccntara, Honorary Professor of the History of 


Popular Traditions, University of Palermo. 

Raffaele Corso, Professor of Ethnography at the Institute of 
Oriental Studies, University of Naples. 

Pier Sylverio Leicut, former Professor of History of Italian 
Law, University of Rome. 

Fulvio Marot1, Professor of Private Law, University of Rome. 

Raffaele Petrazzoni, Professor of the History of Religions, 
University of Rome. 

Sergio Serc1, Professor of Anthropology, University of Rome. 

Luigi SorrENTO, Professor of Romance Philology, Catholic 
University of Milan. 

Nicola Turcut, Honorary Professor of the History of Religions, 
University of Rome. 
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ITALIAN INSTITUTE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


(FORMERLY THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF ROME) 


Citra UNIVERSITARIA — ROME 


The “Istituto Italiano di Antropologia”’ dates back to 1893, when the “‘Societa Romana 
di Antropologia”” was founded by Giuseppe Sargi (1841-1936), with the assistance 
of several prominent Italian biologists, naturalists and sociologists of the time, for the 
anthropological study of man. In 1937, as a result of action taken by Professor Sorgio 
Sergi, the ‘“‘Societa Romana di Antropologia” adopted the title of “Istituto Italiano 
di Antropologia”, retaining the guiding principles of the original institution. The 
new title was justified by the fact that the Society had become an institution of national 
importance since the promulgation by the State, of a law which is now to be found in 
the Official Compendium of the laws and ordinances of the Italian Republic. 

Under the terms of Article 2 of its Constitution, the object of the Institute is to 
“study physical anthropology, ethnology, experimental and comparative psychology, 


| and sociology’”—that is the sciences concerned with man’s physical attributes and 


psychological and sociological behaviour at different times and in different parts 
of the world. 

According to article 3, “the purposes of the Institute are to arrange for periodic 
meetings (regular and extraordinary), at which papers may be submitted by members 
and discussions may take place on scientific subjects connected with anthropological 
studies, and for the publication of a review, entitled Rivista di Antropologia, in 
which the Institute’s proceedings shall be set forth’’. 

The Institute is governed by a Board of Directors, consisting of a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, 8 Counsellors, a Technical Director and Secretary, 2 Assistant 
Secretaries and an Administrative Officer. The members of the Board are appointed 
by the General Assembly of ordinary members. The Technical Director and Secretary 
is the Editor of the Rivista di Antropologia. The Board of Directors is empowered 
to initiate action, to suggest scientific work, and to take such measures as are recognized 
to be desirable for the development of the Institute. 

Since the foundation of the “Istituto Italiano di Antropologia”’, its headquarters 
have been housed in the Institute of Anthropology at the University of Rome, although 
it is an independent establishment, founded to promote the free development of science, 
in the interests of all types of research, and unconcerned with any particular school, 
or with politics. 

The work of the scientists who have contributed to the activities of the Italian 
Institute has taken the form of reports and discussions at national and international 
congresses, public lectures, and the publication of articles in the Rivista di Antro- 
pologia. It might be said that 36 volumes so far published of the Rivista di Antro- 
pologia contain in summary form the wole history of anthropology in Italy. 

The movement initiated by our Institute has helped to foster a more comprehensive 
view of the anthropological sciences and thus to promote the common aims which 
those sciences have in view, i.e. the advancement of every aspect of our knowledge 
of Man, not only for the benefit of culture but for the practical advantages which may 
be expected to result. 

As a supplement to this brief sketch of the work of the “Istituto Italiano di Antro- 
~~ we may add the following information regarding the membership of the 

joard, 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE BOARD 


President : Professor Niceroro Alfredo, Sociologist and Statistician, Uni- 
: versity of Rome. 
Vice-President : Professor Corso Raffaele, Ethnologist, Oriental Institute of 
Naples. 
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Vice-President : 


Technical Director 
and Secretary : 


Counsellors : 
Professors : 
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Professor Conti Rosstnt Carlo, Specialist on Ethiopian 
questions (died August 1949). 


Professor SeRG1 Sergio, Anthropologist, University of Rome, 


AscarELL! Attilio, Forensic Medicine, Rome. 

BaTTAGLIA Raffaello, Anthropology, Padua. 

BiasutT1 Renato, Ethnology, Florence. 

Bianc Gian Alberto, Paleoethnology, Rome. The ] 

Genna Giuseppe, Anthropology, Florence. collak 

Pettazzoni Raffaele, History of Religions, Rome. the L 

Ponso Mario, Psychology, Rome. nizati 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND UNESCO* 
WALTER H.C. LAVES 











































ome, 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of Unesco is to contribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among nations through education, science and culture. Like 
the United Nations itself, Unesco is part of a scheme of international orga- 
nization developed at the close of the last World War for the purpose of 
promoting international co-operation. In this scheme the United Nations 
provides the means for the political settlement of problems arising between 
and among the nations. The several specialized agencies like the World 
Health Organization, the International Labour Organization, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, the International Bank for Reconstruction, the 
International Monetary Fund and Unesco have, each, their particular 
contribution to make. Together these institutions provide international 
means of collaboration comparable to those provided by governments in 
national communities. These are the international organs through which 
the nations may further peace, promote social welfare, health, nutrition, 
communications, trade, education, science and culture. 

The assumption underlying this system of organizations is that a world 
community can be developed on an organized and peaceful basis. The 
creation of such a world community depends, however, upon the development 
of a community loyalty on a world basis. Only thus can be assured the 
consideration, from a world point of view, of those problems which may no 
longer be approached from a lesser point of view. This loyalty to the world 
community needs to be soundly based upon a society of free men who recognize 
each other’s human rights. When they then act out of enlightened self- 
interest within the framework of world institutions, this broader loyalty should 
provide insurance against resort to war for purely national ends. 

In this scheme of things Unesco is principally concerned with the attitudes 
which people in the world have toward each other and the influence that these 
attitudes have upon international policy. Unesco is concerned with the 
changing of these attitudes in so far as they do not favour respect for justice, the 
rule of law and the human rights and fundamental freedoms affirmed by the 
Charter of the United Nations or as they constitute a bar to peaceful colla- 
boration for the common good of the world community. 

What Unesco therefore requires most of all for carrying out its task is 
knowledge regarding the way in which existing attitudes have been developed 
and the means whereby these attitudes can be most effectively changed. 

The social sciences are concerned precisely with this kind of problem, 
and therefore the role of the social sciences in respect to Unesco is quite different 
from that of any of the other disciplines of education, science or culture. 

The social sciences deal with man as a social being. They use the scientific 
method to discover the causation for man’s action as a social being. They 
study man in every social setting including the family, the community, the 


* This article which formed the basis of a public lecture at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, U.S.A., on April 17, 1950, does not make direct reference to actual programmes 
Unesco has undertaken since this information is already available to readers of the Bulletin. 
The writer has preferred in any case to present the rationale for a social science programme 
without appearing to evaluate any programmes in actual existence. 
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state, the nation and: the world of nations. Clearly the most important 
setting in which man lives and acts is that of the world itself; consequently 
one of the most important areas of study by the social sciences is that of 
international and inter-cultural relations. This is precisely the area in which 
it is Unesco’s function to search for the common ground, the fundamental 
values, on which peoples of different nations and cultures may eventually find 
a community ofinterest. Thus can Unesco contribute to peace and security, 

No other field of education, science or culture is faced by the same challenge 
to produce assistance which may be determining in the avoidance of war or 
the continuation of peace. 


I 


The first task in which the social sciences can help, is the basic one of 
developing programmes in the field of education, science, culture and the mass 
media which will contribute to the attainment of Unesco’s objective of changing 
attitudes to promote international understanding, and the creation of a world 
community. 

The present programme of Unesco, developed gradually over a period of 
about five years, is not entirely concentrated upon programmes that will 
contribute to peace and security. 

There is need for the establishment of criteria on which determinations 
may be made as to the activities most likely to produce the bases for under- 
standing between completely different cultural groups. Much knowledge 
of this kind is already available through important researches undertaken 
by social scientists and particularly sociologists and anthropologists. More 
research is urgently required, however, to provide guidance for the develop- 
ment of constructive policies to produce early results. 

Very closely related to the formulation of practical programmes is the need 
for sound means of evaluating the results being produced by the programme. 
On this also, social science has already developed important techniques used 
by government and industry that should be applied by Unesco. 


II 


Secondly, social scientists can assist in the more effective execution of Unesco 
programmes. | Several illustrations come immediately to mind. In the field 
of campaigns against illiteracy (if it has been determined that these contribute 
to the achievement of the Organization’s objectives) continual advice is 
required from persons conversant with primitive cultures, and with the ways 
in which such programmes can take place in the most peaceful and constructive 
manner. These programmes involve making radical changes in social attitudes 
and social relations within the culture concerned, since illiteracy is not an 
isolated phenomenon but one which is the product of the culture in which 
it is found. 

Another illustration is found in the improving and functioning of inter- 
national organizations. The entire system of international organization 
surrounding the United Nations is premised upon the assumption that it is 
possible for men to engage peacefully in world affairs through various 
techniques of international collaboration such as international organizations 
with their conferences and their secretariats. Few people realize today how 
difficult is the task of bringing together on a common institutional pattern 
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people from completely divergent cultural and national groups. Much too 
little is known about the conditions most conducive to reaching agreement 
jn international conferences and the requisites for effective work in an inter- 
national secretariat. 

Here social scientists, particularly through the work of the political 
scientists and social psychologists, are in a position to undertake in co-operation 
with Unesco, research on specific problems which stand in the way of effective 
international collaboration. 

Again, social scientists may find that in choosing activities most likely 
to contribute to common interests, objectives, values and loyalties throughout 
the World, high priority should be given by Unesco to attempts to bring about 
changes in the minds and actions of the people in the countries which were 
the aggressors in precipitating the last war. That is a task which, perhaps 
more than any other, can be best undertaken with the assistance of social 
scientists. For the social scientist should be able to throw light on the origin 
of fascism not merely in a political sense, but in terms of its underlying cause. 
At the same time he should be able to assist in the formulation of programmes 
of reform which will take into account not only the origins of fascism, but the 
special psychological situation prevailing today as the result of the defeat 
of the three nations concerned. The changing of attitudes toward community 
loyalty among these people requires different methods than those that can 
be used in respect to the population of a victorious country or one which has 
long ago accepted the democratic way of life. 

Objective analysis of the most disturbing elements in social relations, 
international as well as national, will no doubt show that Unesco should 
increasingly be concerned with the reduction of racial prejudice. Merely 
to resolve by international conference that changes shall take place is not 
enough. What must be known better is the origin of racial prejudice and 
the best means of combating such prejudices and reorienting new generations 
which will soon be in positions of power. This, again, is a task that lies 
directly in the field of the social sciences. 

I may also refer to the new Technical Assistance Programme, in relation to 
which the social scientists can aid Unesco. It is proposed, at an early date, 
to undertake under the leadership of the United Nations this major world 
programme for the development of economically under-developed countries. 
This means the introduction of the technology and economic way of life of 
one set of world cultures into another set of world cultures. 

Chaos is likely to result from the introduction of new foreign methods 
of production that will disturb personal and group relationships within 
the country concerned unless the programme is administered with an under- 
standing of the nature of the receiving cultures. Measures must be found 
which will make peaceful adjustments possible. Unesco already is playing 
an important role in providing the educational foundations for economic 
development. The social scientist and particularly the anthropologist can 
help by the presentation of available results of research on the impact of 
technology on native culture and by undertaking necessary new research to 
provide guidance for the Technical Assistance Programme. Active particip- 
ation of social scientists on Technical Assistance missions to advise regarding 
the best ways of undertaking the proposed changes in the economic system is 
also required. 

The political scientist and public administration specialists can help in 
the development of training programmes for public officials, especially in 
countries that have no tradition of public service but which intend now to 
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embark upon programmes calling for great public responsibility and trust, 
This will notably be the case in connection with the United Nations Technica] 
Assistance Programme. 

Finally, the general objectives of Unesco to further international 
understanding call for guidance from social science regarding the causes of 
understanding and misunderstanding. What gives rise to the kind of tensions 
that develop between peoples across international boundaries? By what 
means can these tensions be directed into constructive channels? What 
changes are needed in educational methods and content to bring up new 
generations better prepared to live in a world so well-equipped to bring 
about total destruction? 

So far as rational factors are concerned, can economists, political scientists, 
sociologists, and others tell us the understandings requisite for living in the 
world community economically, politically and culturally interdependent? 
What are the danger signals that every intelligent citizen should recognize 
whenever his country or the world moves in matters of policy contrary to 
the requirements set by the world community? Such understandings, if 
they can be identified, Unesco should promote as it uses the resources of 
education, science and culture to contribute to peace and security. 

If research to date on the various subjects just mentioned has not produced 
the necessary information, Unesco should stimulate such research in order 
that as soon as possible Member States, National Commissions, and _ non- 
governmental international organizations may be advised of the way in 
which constructive progress may be made. 


III 


Thirdly, social scientists should define the most important areas in which 
basic scientific knowledge is not yet available to guide Unesco, so that Unesco 
may stimulate research which will permit the Organization more intelligently 
to choose among alternative forms of activity that might produce the results 
desired. Localized community studies of attitudes and causes of inter- 
national tension are necessarily required since the determining factors vary 
materially among countries of the World. They differ particularly between 
more advanced countries and more primitive communities. 


CONCLUSION 


In regard thus to the formulation and evaluation of Unesco’s programme, 
the finding of means for its execution and in conducting necessary basic 
research, the aid of social science is required. Toward this same end, Unesco 
in turn needs to aid in the stimulation and co-ordination of research in the 
social sciences, and to help in bringing the results to the attention of other 
social scientists round the world. Above all, the results should be brought 
to the attention of those who formulate policy in international organizations 
and national governments. 

While it would be the sheerest folly to say that the social sciences can 
today show the sure way to peace, it would be even greater folly to conclude 
that the social sciences have nothing to contribute to the more effective 
functioning of the programme of Unesco. The very significant insight 
they have provided on the causation of human action should be made use of 
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wherever possible to increase the possibility of attaining the objective of a 
world community. 

It is in this sense that one needs to find means for mobilising the social 
scientists in the programme of activities of Unesco. 

But also in this sense and toward this end the objective study of society 
should be introduced on a wide scale in the world’s secondary schools. 
Simultaneously, much larger resources should be concentrated upon the 
stimulation and organization of research on the problems most central to 
the promotion of peace and security. To the solution of these problems 
mankind thus far has given trifling attention compared with the funds and 
energies concentrated upon developing new instruments of destruction. 
In using and in strengthening the social sciences, therefore, Unesco may 
make a great contribution to peace and security. 





REFLECTIONS ON UNESCO EXCHANGE 
OF PERSONS PROGRAMME 


Davin MiITRANY 


‘But they only touched when met, 
Never mingled — strangers yet.” 
Monckton MILNE. 


The appearance of the second volume of Study Abroad invites some reflections, 
not so much on the publication itself, though it is an impressive achievement, 
but on the nature of the international exchange of persons and the part which 
Unesco may come to play in it. Already, the first volume of Study Abroad 
had revealed a field of intellectual relations the extent of which was hardly 
suspected by the layman, and, one imagines, not even by those professionally 
concerned. The first and more experimental volume set out to list some 
fifteen thousand scholarships and fellowships offered by official and private 
agencies throughout the world. This service of collation which had never 
been done before, was therefore of immense benefit to students and researchers, 
especially at a time when, in addition to complications arising out of the 
many changes which followed the war, communications are still difficult. 
In the new volume those opportunities are classified on a wider scale and 
more systematically, and an analytical introduction shows how they are 
distributed, by countries and fields of study, and also according to the condi- 
tions attached to them. This highly instructive analysis should do more 
than guide the would-be applicant; it will undoubtedly become a guide 
also for those providing the scholarships, because it reveals how little relation 
there had been between the gifts of one group and another, even within the 
same country. This is a field of international action that seems ideally suited 
for Unesco. Only an international agency could bring all the information 
together, concerning the exchange of students, of technicians and others. 
Moreover, of all the international agencies, Unesco alone has the universality 
and practical facilities which are necessary for establishing on the basis of 
this information an efficient and unified international service. 

The value of such a service would be inestimable. One can think of no 
other which, while helping individual countries in a direct and practical 
way in their work of social development, would at the same time and in the 
same process also build up a network of active and solid international relations. 

Experience has sobered our hopes; we also have greater sociological and 
psychological knowledge to draw upon. Above all, we have to face a vastly 
different world. With the tribulations of peace pressing hard upon our heels 
every day of our lives we cannot rely on well-meaning sentiments and optimistic 
assumptions, but must weigh and use every means as intelligently and dili- 
gently as we may. Those who are acquainted with Fichte’s essay on Der 
Geschlossene Handelsstaat must, like the writer, have shuddered at that century- 
old blueprint for a planned society. Yet the truth is that the modern state 
is doing now a good many of the apparently fantastical things which Fichte 
had proposed then. The restrictions he suggested on travel, on foreign 
study, and such things—the point that interests us here—are now actually 
in force, even among democratic countries; not merely physical restrictions, 
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but also on. the acquisition of foreign books, the exchange of information, 
and so on. The “service” or “welfare” state is everyday widening its 
field of control—and secrecy—among its own officials and also in eco- 
nomic life and research, and indirectly even in academic life and research. 
It is gratifying that governments should be making increasing use of academic 
people for research, as advisers to departments, as delegates to international 
conferences and so on, but this may have also cramping consequences. In 
so far as they are used in that way scholars become makers and exponents of 
official policy, bound ‘to guard it against indiscretion even in ordinary social 
questions. The state, one might almost say, is becoming an instrument 
for the prevention of international intercourse. 

These conditions give exceptional significance and value to any arrange- 
ment for the international exchange of scholars and technicians, who have 
to face not a merely inadequate advance in intellectual intercourse but, in 
comparison with pre-war days, an actual and serious retrogression. Let 
us however avoid any possible misunderstanding as to the reasons for these 
restrictions. They are not due to the malevolence of politicians and bureau- 
crats. Fichte, to do him justice, was moved by the belief that a “closed” 
state, insulated according to his prescription, would have little contact and 
therefore little to quarrel about with other states. In our time restrictive 
policies are inspired by the pursuit of “social security” or similarly pacific 
ideals. But we should know, and indeed do know, better than Fichte could; 
—that peace is no longer something negative, simply the absence of violence 
as it might well have been in Fichte’s time, but something urgently positive, 
the building up of a working international society. That is where the 
exchange of scholars and workers finds its place, a vital place in the truest 
sense of the word, as a living contribution in the new scheme of things. Per- 
haps I can make the point a little sharper by reference to one of the most 
persistent factors of the modern world, nationalism. As in the nineteenth 
century, it is still breeding movements which end in the setting up of new 
states, and in that degree the trend is continuous. But in this generation it 
has been coupled with a new trend, a trend for social change through public 
action: this, as General Smuts has said, is the social century. Even in 
formerly patriarchal societies new states have to start at once not necessarily 
as Socialist, but certainly as socializing states. 

Now this is of tremendous importance for international development, 
and equally important for the particular activity discussed here. Briefly 
one might suggest this difference between the two periods: the national 
states of the nineteenth century were set up on a cultural basis, and therefore 
inevitably differentiated from others, with economic and social matters 
largely in private hands. The new nationalism, while of course still cultural 
at its core, now also includes the poteni social ingredient—the aspiration 
towards social improvement and security through communal action. This 
ingredient, active and alike in almost all countries, brings them into a common 
stream of aspiration and endeavour. They all face the same problems and 
move along much the same road to the same goal. Obviously they could 
move quicker and better if they moved together. But if they are to move 
together they must be able to rely on much the same knowledge and means. 
That seems to be the great historical significance of the new international 
agencies, of the Marshall Plan, of President Truman’s Fourth Point—that 
in one field after another, in one way or another, all of them are experiments 
which try to pool and equalize the available means for the benefit of all the 
participating countries. And one essential means, patently more essential 
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than money alone, is a pooling and equalizing of knowledge and skills needed 
for the good performance of the new and varied social tasks. 

Here we have, if I am not mistaken, a great opportunity for building 
up something real in the way of international unity, in more than one sense, 
and also a suitable instrument ready at hand. “Equality of opportunity” 
is now in every national community an insistent social trend and generally 
an accepted social principle. The exchange of knowledge and skills seems 
the only way, without excessive delay or cost, in which that principle can be 
extended to the international sphere. If systematically pursued it would, 
in particular, enable the newly established states like India and Indonesia, 
or the Middle East states, to start their national experiments from the outset 
with all the knowledge accumulated in the more developed countries. But 
that is only one side of the matter. The new international ways of common 
service and development, through autonomous specialized or regional agen- 
cies, open up a vista of real equality among peoples, through equal particip- 
ation at the seat of action and influence. Already in the League of Nations 
Assembly representatives of the smaller or newer states found a chance to 
make themselves heard and even to lead, and men like Nansen and Benes 
came to play a leading part in its deliberations. Now the opportunities for 
active and equal participation are widening rapidly. 

The opportunities are there, but the ability to make use of them is not 
always there. It is a general principle and desire that the personnel of 
various international enterprises should be as representative as possible, 
but it is often difficult to find recruits from among the younger states. 
Either they are not to be had at all, or they are less capable and therefore less 
influential than their colleagues—not through any constitutional restriction, 
not through political bias, but simply because so many countries are not 
prepared for passing through this gate to equality. That puts the new 
international conceptions and system in a serious dilemma. If under 
present conditions personnel is recruited according to nationality, the service 
is likely to suffer, if recruited for sheer ability, political feelings are likely 
to be frayed. By intensifying in an increasingly systematic manner the 
exchange of scholars and technical experts, the service inaugurated by 
Unesco may well develop into a proving ground for the recruitment of an 
international civil service. 

The prospect thus opened by the service inaugurated through Stud) 
Abroad is therefore highly promising. To fulfil that promise it must do 
however something more than list opportunities for research offered by agen- 
cies in various countries. Not that this is without value in itself: on the 
contrary, now that it has been done for the first time, it may prove a good 
illustration of one of the “laws” of dialectical materialism, of quantity at a 
certain point changing into quality. It is difficult to believe that such an 
analytic survey will not come to act as a guide, showing those who offer 
the fellowships which fields are neglected and which perhaps overdone. 
To give an instance, taking the world as a whole agriculture is still the greatest 
single industry, and nutrition still the most pressing social problem; if rest- 
lessness is to be allayed among the one thousand million people of Asia, 
help in improving their food production must come before everything else. 
It comes therefore as a shock to find that of the 15,000 scholarships classified 
only one per cent are offered for agriculture. Therefore one hopes that this 
first step may arouse among governments and international agencies a wish 
for a more systematic co-ordination between needs and opportunities. There 
is something incongruous, and not a little dangerous, when as in South- 
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Eastern Europe before the war, and elsewhere at present, one finds side by 
side a restless intellectual proletariat and a dearth of technical skill. Western 
Liberalism perhaps bears some responsibility for this. With the best inten- 
tions in the world, it tended to give dependent peoples votes rather than 
vocations, trained them for politics rather than for service. The situation is 
repeating itself now in the Middle East and in Africa, because of the conse- 
quent habit of seeking political rather than practical self-government. Too 
often independence begins with a surfeit of lawyers and politicians and 
journalists, while the countries concerned remain for years dependent on 
foreign technicians and experts for their economic and social development. 

It would seem therefore that for the sake of both national and interna- 
tional advance it is a matter not merely of making good present deficiencies 
but of reversing a whole trend. All the weight of social philosophy and 
psychology backs the endeavour which, in the pursuit of unity and under- 
standing, puts people to work together on things which hold their common 
interest. In his own picturesque manner the point was put in this way by 
the famous American editor, the late William Allan White: “Let strong 
men be mean. Let weaklings be lazy and envious. Let the mediocre men 
be complacently befuddled. So it has always been. Put them to work side 
by side—the grasping, the do-less, the bewildered. A hidden grace in each 
of them—perhaps tolerance or a shamefaced nobility or maybe an innate 
sense of fairness—amalgamates their baser qualities. A pattern of social 
conduct emerges, strange and full of friendly purpose. They who seem to 
be pulling and hauling, jostling and clamouring have done a day’s work 
that is somehow good.” When people are brought together in a common 
task, especially one which challenges their resourcefulness and grit, the result 
is almost always, beyond the warmth of the immediate partnership, the 
weaving of a lasting common thread, no matter how far apart they may 
afterwards live and work. 

The fact that only eight per cent of the fellowships, according to Study 
Abroad, require “practical experience”, suggests, therefore, that the approach 
and the conception need to be broadened. There is a need to bring together 
more of the people who have a hand in reconstructing the world; both the 
particular practical tasks and the unity of the world would benefit from this. 
One of the finest schemes for the exchange of students, the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships, well illustrates the point. Though admirably selected and guided, 
its members can in the nature of things during ,their period of scholarship 
merely establish certain personal contacts. (The provision of scientific 
abstracts can play an invaluable part in, so to speak, keeping those links 
up to date in a continuous way.) 

No better way could be found in this period of intense social change for 
giving the peoples of the world a sense of common purpose. The late Pro- 
fessor Leonard Hobhouse, the greatest sociologist England has produced, 
defined a community as the sum total of the functions performed together 
by its members. The converse of this definition is that a community is 
created through the joint interest in and, as far as possible, the joint perform- 
ance of an increasing number of functions of common interest. The 
exchange of selected individuals, sent for a selected purpose to selected posts, 
is a solid beginning towards the creation of such a communal interest; and 
the inclusion not only of scholars but of workers and other brings a broadening 
stream of people into the scope of international exchange and co-operation. 

Every individual drawn into such work through exchanges is much more 
likely to mature into a world citizen, of a useful and reliable kind, than 
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those who assume that title on a momentary emotional impulse. Every 
exchange creates a thread of international thinking and action. 

In a sense this is to return, on a scale commensurate with modern activities 
and means of communication, to the spirit which animated the travellers and 
scholars of before the tourist era. And if made more systematic, and guided 
as much as possible towards the practical ends which are now the concern 
of every government, such exchanges should do two other things towards 
positive international understanding. We cannot hope to bind the world 
together as long as there are painful discrepancies in standards of living 
between its various parts. The United Nations, as expressed in its Economic 
and Social Council and in the work of the specialized agencies, has for the 
first time in history accepted the principle of a common international respon- 
sibility for general conditions everywhere. The exchange of scholars and 
experts as an application of that principle is an important channel for equal- 
izing conditions, as we do in our national communities, no longer through 
charity but through equality of opportunity. The second contribution is 
perhaps still more valuable. For a long time to come, even leaving natural 
differences aside, nothing can make the several countries equal in resources 
and power. But that only enhances the value of the opportunities offered 
to the newer or poorer states, through the new institutions and autonomous 
experiments, of securing equal status in international councils and activities. 
The test for such equal participation is no longer wealth and power, but 
ability to play a directing part in the work of building up the international 
community. In so far, therefore, as the exchange of personnel enables 
citizens of younger states to acquire advanced knowledge and skills, of a 
calibre comparable with that available elsewhere, it gives them an equal 
claim to be called upon for work in the new international services. 

It is clear that if these possibilities are to be fulfilled exchanges of persons 
must be guided and correlated, so that they may lead not merely to imitation 
but to adaptation to particular conditions and opportunities. * If the balance 
of fields listed in the second volume of Study Abroad is still somewhat askew, 
that is of course not the fault of Unesco—but it may prove a task for Unesco. 
Having started this service of information on the exchange of persons as a 
clearing house for offers, it can hardly avoid becoming also a clearing house for 
needs. There is the good example of the achievement of ECE in the economic 
field to show what fine work can be done, without special powers or authority, 
simply by diligently finding out on the one hand existing needs and on the 
other available resources, and making them known to each other. Perhaps 
Unesco, either directly or through some ad hoc organ, could, governments 
and special agencies being willing, improve on this very useful beginning in 
the field of study and knowledge and render similar service by bringing needs 
and skills together. 


The classification attempted in the second volume of Study Abroad shows how 
greatly such co-ordination is needed. The “dis-balance”, if one may borrow 
a term from the economists, could obviously not be rectified at once, but it 
will be the quicker rectified the sooner the work of co-ordination is started. 
Two suggestions might be ventured. One hopes that Unesco could induce 
its member governments regularly to supply the experts who prepare Stud) 
Abroad with two sets of data : first, the distribution of students of graduate 
standing (that is, those who are likely to become specialists) in the several 
fields of study in their respective universities; secondly, some estimate of 
requirements over a number of years for experts in particular fields of action 
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—medicine and electrical engineering, secondary schoo teaching and sol 
on. Though that would seem to call for a good deal of prescience on the 
part of those governments, in fact, estimates of the need for experts—for 
instance in medicine, etc.,—are now fairly reliable. Under the now well- 
nigh universal custom of planning, especially in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, governments should be in a position to gauge what personnel they are 
likely to need, just as they have to estimate needs in raw materials and finance, 
in relation to their plans. Most governments already impose a certain distri- 
bution, if only indirectly, by offering more scholarships in one field and fewer 
in another, with an emphasis at present on science and education. One 
suspects though that it is done haphazardly, and it would surely be to the 
advantage of governments and other agencies if, through the initiative of 
Unesco, they were led to consider this questions of distribution more systemati- 
cally. 

The second suggestion concerns the growing number of international 
agencies and services. Surely it should be a proper task for all of them 
insofar as they are dealing not only with momentary problems but with 
long-term projects, to work out, each in its particular field from its intimate 
specialized knowledge, the gaps likely to occur in personnel for such projects; 
and, of course, pass on that information regularly to Unesco. The problem 
of manpower is now receiving attention everywhere; the I.L.O. is dealing 
with its general aspect, but the aspect relating to training in scientific and 
higher technical fields seems a particularly appropriate task for Unesco, the 
excellent work done in Study Abroad being directly preparatory to it. This is 
not a matter on which anyone, especially a layman, would wish to lay down 
a set line of action; only the experts can judge how and in what degree such 
co-ordination might be effected. It is one of those tasks which, because it 
answers to a real need, is likely to grow of itself and make its own path once 
it has given an initial momentum. 





MEETING OF THE SECRETARIES 
OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


SURVEY OF THE WORK 


The first meeting of the secretaries of International Associations took place on 
6 and 7 March 1950 at Unesco House; Mr. J.Vernant (International Studies Confer. 
ence) was President and Mr. Meyriat (Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques) 
rapporteur. The following persons were attending the meeting: Mme H. Berger- 
Lieser (International Economic Association), Professor J. Meynaud (International 
Political Science Association), Mr. F. de Sola Canizarés (International Committee 
of Comparative Law), Mr. E. Rinde (International Sociological Association); Dr. R. 
C. Angell (Head, Social Sciences Department), Dr. de Bie, Dr. Godchot, Mr. Martin, 
Mr. Hercik, Dr. Sharp, Dr. K. Szczerba, Mr. Heuse, Dr. Coblans (Unesco Secre- 
tariat) and Mr. Porc’her (Observer, International Federation for Mental Health). 


Documentation problems. 
The Secretariat of Unesco asked the secretaries of International Associations to raise 
the following questions at the next meeting of their respective associations : 

1. Is there any necessity for a co-ordinating committee on documentation in the 
social sciences? 

2. Would it be useful to allocate funds for the translation of abstracts, in order 
to help the existing services? 

3. Would it be useful to allocate funds for enlarging the field covered by these 
abstracts? 

4. Would it be advisable to help the existing services to establish consultative 
indices? 

5. Is it possible for the respective International Associations to draw up lists of 
work in progress, which is of particular interest? 


International Bulletin of Social Sciences. 

With regard to the Bulletin, the discussion dealt with the necessity of associating it 
more closely with the work of the International Associations. The Secretariat of 
Unesco is of the opinion that the International Associations should be in a position 
to consider the Bulletin as their own publication, and to contribute actively to its 
wider circulation and use. On the whole the Secretariat’s point of view was agreed. 


Financial aid. 
The financial situation of the Associations was examined. 


Project of a survey on the teaching of the Social Sciences. 

There was a preliminary discussion of the best method to be used for the survey of 
the teaching of the social sciences. ‘This survey, it is expected, will be undertaken 
in 1951 and will cover approximately ten countries to be chosen from the following : 
Brazil, Egypt, U.S.A., France, India, Mexico, Poland, the United Kingdom, Scandi- 
navia, Czecho-Slovakia, Turkey and the Union of South Africa, to which countries 
would perhaps be added Switzerland and the Philippines. 


Relationship between the International Associations and the Social Sciences Department, and 
between the various International Associations themselves. 
The situation regarding relations between the International Associations and the 
Social Sciences Department was clarified, in order to increase exchanges and 
information. 

The International Associations were unanimous in wishing regular meetings 
to be held with representatives not only of the associations already participating 
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but also with delegates of future international associations in the field of social sciences 


(statistics and demography for instance). 
The work plan of the International Associations for 1951 was examined. The 
co-ordination of this work will be submitted to the executive committees of the various 


associations. 





REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


Part I. — SOCIAL STUDIES 
1. SocrAL SciENcE. — GENERAL 


Greck (Adolf). “Erkenntnis und Heilung des Soziallebens; zum Aufbau der Sozial- 
wissenschaft”. (Knowledge and health in social life; towards the formation of 
social science.) Soziale Welt, Oct. 1949, pp. 3-12. 

Should one form a diagnosis of society, as a doctor does of a patient, or should one 

judge social life by the logical consequences of scientifically established rules? It 

seems impossible to evolve a science of society; on the other hand, it is necessary to 
assemble the different aspects of diverse social sciences in order to render an art, 
analogous with that of the doctor, efficacious. In this connexion, each specialized 
subject, social psychology, philosophy of society, education and political science, has 

a contribution to make, which should be assembled and rediffused by appropriate 

teaching. 


LunpbBERG (George A.). ‘Scientific method and social phenomena”, Sociological and 
Social Research, Sept.-Oct. 1949, pp. 3-12. 

The application to the study of human relations of the methods of the physical sciences 
will, perhaps, have as its first effect to dissipate notions of “superior peoples”’ with all 
that it entails in the form of oppression and extermination of racial, religious and polit- 
ical minorities. A more objective acquaintance with our culture may enable us 
to introduce a little more realism into the crusade for reforming the world which the 
West is at this moment embarking upon. One system may appear better than another 
according to varying conditions of life, industrial equipment, locality, ideals, and 
education received, without this notion necessarily being true over the whole surface 
of the globe. There can be no systematic rule for progress. The influence of scientific 
research on social progress will give rise to changes in our way of life. It is the business 
of social science to guide them. 


Reap (Conyers). “The social responsibilities of the historian”, The American Historical 
Review, Jan. 1950, pp. 275-285. 

The author draws attention to the twofold mission of the historian, educator and 
scientist, and stresses the social importance of history. The mentality of the historian 
and the atmosphere in which he lives inevitably impair the complete objectivity of 
historical synthesis. The different interpretations of the past are due, not so much 
to new facts coming to light as to new interpretations of facts already known, as the 
broad currents of historical thought show. By a general phenomenon of stratification, 
societies tend towards a dictatorship or an organized democracy. Insucha democracy, 
can an historian accept the restraint placed upon his liberty of expression? A neutral 
attitude is untenable in a world which demands that the elite throw themselves whole- 
heartedly into the struggle. Essential values must be preserved. So far as the historian 
sheds the light of his study of the past on the present or the future, he plays a part 
of capital importance in society. 


2. THE DIFFERENT SoctiAL SCIENCES 


A. Organization of social research. 


Jones (Robert C.). ‘Development of inter-American co-operation in the field 
of the sciences, with special reference to sociology”’, Social Forces, Oct. 1949, Pp. 45° 


Inter-American co-operation in the field of social science assumes various aspects. 
Joint enquiries and researches, lists of bibliography, touring libraries, exchanges of 
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specialists and even of students, emerge as being some of the most interesting points of 
this co-operation. Among social science associations, important meetings have 
been held during 1948. Lastly, the existence of a Spanish-Indian background enables 
all American sociologists to find a strong common interest in their researches. 


Hacer (Don J.). ‘German sociology under Hitler, 1933-1941", Social Forces, Oct. 
1949, pp. 6-19. 
The aim of this study is to determine, on the basis of statistics, the character of German 
sociology under the Hitler regime, and its relationship to National Socialism. The 
sources of information are several German periodicals published between 1933 and 
1941. The principal themes emerging from them are anti-semitism, anti-liberalism 
and anti-marxism. The article stresses the influence of National Socialism in controll- 
ing thought with its ethnological, social and racial theories peculiar to the regime. 


Kine Jr. (Morton B); Tatum (Julien R.); BetcHer (John C.). “The sociology 
curriculum”’, Social Forces, Oct. 1949, Ppp. 34-39. 

The establishment of a programme of new social study, adapted to the results of 
recent researches, is a difficult task. The University of Mississipi made an appeal 
to its students to ascertain their wishes on the subject. The students manifested the 
desire to know the changes brought about in contemporary American society, certain 
aspects of this society (the family, the control and punishment of crime, the structure 
of rural communities) some aspects of Russian, Chinese and South American societies 
and, finally, the technique of social and sociological research. The authors then 
give the result of this poll: a new introductory course under three sub-headings; 
social interaction, culture and ecology. 


HorrMANN (Friedrich). “Die Ausgestaltung des Wirtschafts und Sozialwissen- 
schaftlichen Studiums in den Englischen Universitéten”, (The form taken by 
the study of economic and social science in English universities.) Weltwirtschaftliches 
Archiv, vol. 63, 1949, Ist part., pp. I-II. 

The conditions imposed by the war, and the political upheaval which followed it, 

have transformed the state of mind existing in English universities. Problems of a 

general nature have arisen on the question of academic institutions and curricula 

of study. Two other problems relate more particularly to the economic and social 
sciences : on the one hand, the number of students must correspond with the number 
of professional openings; on the other, the teaching of different sciences, economics, 
history and psychology, whose study should be grouped together, should be accompan- 
ied by practical teaching in close harmony with the realities of economic and social 
life. This article is presented in the form of a commentary on four official British 
reports appearing in 1946 and 1948. 


De MEo (Giuseppe). ‘‘Facolta di scienze politiche e sovraffollamento delle univer- 
sita.” (The Faculty of Political Science and the over-filling of universities.) 
Studit Economici e Aziendali, Sept.-Oct. 1949, pp. 543-547- 

A note on the problem of re-establishing faculties of political science in Italy made 

necessary by the scattering of political science instruction among different institutions, 

and by the need for recruiting civil servants. Some remarks on the means of combating 
the over-filling of universities. 


Murat (Alexander von). “Die Organisationen zur Forderung wissenschaftlicher 
Forschung in Belgien, Deutschland, England, Frankreich, Holland und Schweden.” 
(Organizations for the promotion of scientific research in Belgium, Germany, 
England, France, Holland and Sweden.) Schweizerische Hochschulzeitung, 1949, 
22nd year, 6th number, pp. 355-364. 

A rapid description of the structure and functioning of organizations for the develop- 

ment of scientific research in the principal European countries. The total resources 

at the disposal of each organization are generally indicated, together with, in many 
cases, their distribution. The amount devoted to social sciences is mentioned only 
in the case of Sweden. 
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B. Political Science. 


Burpeau (Georges). “La Science Politique, Science pour |’Homme.” Recueil 
Dailoz, 2nd Feb. 1950, Chron. V, pp. 17-20. 

The sphere of political science is ill-defined, wide and at the same time squeezed in 
between other already firmly established sciences. The author proposes political 
science for its cultural as well as its methodological value. ‘To be spiritually abreast 
of the modern world, to know one’s own worth and one’s own significance, to build 
a rational order of things, such are the demands of men today. As a method, political 
science, upholding, as it does, constitutional law, should vitalize, enlighten and 
unify, place problems on a human level, review them in the light of history, psychology, 
sociology and public life itself, and finally form a continual two-way current between 
constitutional theory and facts, and establish a unity between the object and the mind 
which studies it. In this way a new instrument for the analysis of the relationship 
between man and power will be forged. 


Rocers (Lindsay). ‘Notes on the language of politics”, Political Science Quarterly 
Dec. 1949, pp. 481-506. 

It seems urgently necessary to elaborate, for the purposes of political science, a 
vocabulary to define, in each language, terms which have become almost technical : 
democracy, socialism, justice, sovereignty... A mistake is never so difficult to eradicate 
as when it is firmly implanted in the mind by the improper use of an expression. 
A political glossary should be at the same time descriptive and prescriptive, in order 
to define and to guide the reader. Its importance would be immense, as much to 
clarify a compendium of laws and administrative rules, as, from a more theoretic 
point of view, to evolve a political language. And finally, in the diplomatic field, 
it would appear to be indispensable. In conclusion, the author warns the philologist 
to be wary of a phraseology which, in its pursuit of precision and conciseness, becomes 
abstruse—such as that imagined by G. Orwell in his pamphlet “1984”. 


Warnorte (Daniel). ‘“Démocratie et Science Politique”, Revue de l'Institut de Socio- 
logie, Jan.-Mar. 1949, pp. 1-21. 

The widespread use of the term democracy has given rise to some doubt as to its real 
meaning. To show what democracy represents when one considers its origins, and to 
show how this system ef government is today threatened by a political propaganda 
adapted to the technical methods of the age, such is the twofold aim of the present 
essay. A party should not be able to take advantage of the liberty which it enjoys 
in order to usurp power and destroy that liberty. The state must be given the means 
of reducing to a minimum the factors conducive to revolution, and of giving citizens 
a clear idea of their individual interests with relation to the general interests of the 
nation. Switzerland today represents a model democracy, where the structure 
of its institutions is such as to enable their functioning to be supervised by the people, 
the latter being sufficiently enlightened to be able to do so. Thus the government 
plays the part of an administrator and not of a master. Here, indeed, is an example 
which the world might well strive to emulate. 


BorcgsE (G.A.). The Keyword “Democracy”, Common Cause, Nov. 1949, Pp. 170- 
184. 
A reply to a questionnaire from Unesco relating to the meaning of the word 
“democracy”. An analysis of the different acceptations of the word, by means of 
examples taken from ancient history, as well as from the twentieth century, shows 
that, if there exists an ideal definition of democracy, in its application it has never 
been realized without a greater or lesser degree of distortion, according to the era or 
the state. Great Britain has an important part to play in the future of democracy, 
by showing that no incompatibility exists between political and social democracy. 


C. Furidical Science. 


Vinizky (Ignacio). ‘“Algunas reflexiones acerca de la enseiianza del derecho 
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comparado”’. (Some reflections on the teaching of comparative law), Boletin del 

Instituto de Derecho Comparado de Mexico, Sept.-Dec. 1949, pp. 59-64. 
The Latin-American countries have adopted much of the western European juridical 
systems. Hence the teaching of law implies the study of the principal foreign doctrines 
and forms of legislation; it is part of the apprenticeship to a complete understanding 
of the national law. The study of comparative law is presented rather differently 
in Europe; here, each country possesses a Jong history of juridical tradition which 
enables it to dispense with recourse to foreign legislations. Comparative law could, 
however, assume a renewed importance if Europe were to tend towards the formation 
of a single state. 


D. Economic Science. 


ConbuiFFE (J.B.). “Révolution scientifique au xx® siécle”, Revue d’ Histoire Economique 
et Sociale, vol. XXVII, years 1948-1949, nos 3 and 4, pp. 193-212. 
The economic and social changes of the nineteenth century led Toynbee to speak of 
the industrial revolution. The present-day period represents yet another revolution, 
manifest in the scientific field, but whose economic repercussions remain as yet obscure. 
In reality this practical gap hides an opposition in theory. Economic sciences cannot 
adopt the methods of experimental science without a reform in the teaching methods, 
comprising an extension of mathematical studies. More particularly, this operational 
method remains limited so far to particular problems, allowing a few equations but 
without influencing political decisions. Economics still uses a method of concepts 
which is insufficiently dynamic. The use of mathematics would bring about a narrow- 
ing down of hypotheses, but at the same time a promise of progress. 


Leoni (Bruno). ‘Scienza economica, scienza politica, azione politica”. (Economic 
science, political science and political action), Industria, 1949, No. 4, pp. 489- 
54. . . * . . . . . 

Methodological reflections on the definition of the limits and aims of a scientific know- 


ledge of political material liable to inspire the actions of political man. In making 
this attempt, the author keeps economic science constantly in view—economics, 
considered in its wider sense and capable of serving as a model for political science 
in its narrow sense. 


Cuair (B.). “Sur l’économeétrie’’, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, April, June 1949 
Pp- 249-292. 

Econometry is a synthesis of four disciplines : political economy, mathematical economy, 
statistical analysis and mathematical analysis, each linked to the solving of typical 
difficulties met in concrete instances, and occupying in turn the most important 
place in the list of difficulties to be surmounted. It seeks to solve problems encountered 
in practice on the scale of a business entreprise, a branch, a country, or of the world. 
Having thus described it, the author goes on to study its methods of investigation 
and the technical problems and tendencies raised by it, as well as the reservations 
one is bound to make concerning it. He considers that econometry, being both 
research and application, is most at home in the university, where it comes within 
the scope of both teaching and study. 


E. Sociology and Social Psychology. 


Hart (Hornell). ‘‘Social research method : a consensus”, Sociology and Social Research 
Nov.-Dec. 1949, pp. 91-96. 
On the basis of forty-two articles and sociological works, the author has set himself 
the task of summing up the tendencies of sociology in the last two decades. In the 
first part, he considers the relations between the data of sociology and the specialized 
subjects to which sociology must necessarily refer—history, geography, demo- 
graphy, etc.; in the second part the author outlines the methods of social science. 
The student should eliminate the errors resulting from his personal equation, arranging 
his hypotheses clearly in order to facilitate their criticism; carry out his preparatory 
steps with great care; define without ambiguity, classifying his material logically, 
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only make remarks he can verify, and finally, explain clearty his method of procedure. 
In the third and last part, the author examines the different degrees of generalization, 
starting from primary data. The various basic studies should then be compared, 
assembled according to the methods of economical and mathematical analysis, etc. 


Brerstapt (Robert). “A critique of empiricism in sociology”, American Sociological 
Review, Oct. 1949, pp. 584-592. 

American sociologists are making more and more use of the empirical method; but 
empiricism in sociology offers no logical or historical guarantees. It gives too much 
importance to individual cases and confuses sociology and ethnography, subordinating 
heory to research. It is very difficult to extract, from the vast mass of individual 
facts, any generalizations, principles and sociological laws. It is necessary to combat 
both the excesses of empiricism and those of rationalism, for pure rationalism cannot 
be applied to sociology. 


Cuapin (F. Stuart). ‘‘A clarification of experimental designs in sociological research”, 
Sociology and Social Research, Jan.-Feb. 1949, pp. 159-168. 
The author, with the aim of clarifying the use of terms in sociological research, compiles 
a six-point criticism of works published hitherto. 
1. The word “experimental” should only be used in speaking of a study carried 
out under normal living conditions and not in a laboratory. 
2. The nature of the social position and place of origin of the selected individuals 
as well as of those undertaking the experiment are of primary importance. 
. The absence of any chance element is indispensable. 
. The author proposes the use of the concept “‘non-valid hypothesis’. 
. As well as that of statistical probability. 
. And finally the concept of causality. 


Rose (Alwin W.). ‘“‘Projective techniques in sociological research’’, Social Forces, 
Dec. 1949, pp. 175-185. 


Today all sociologists have to ‘consider and attempt to solve the important problem 
of the integration of science and social activity. It is to this fundamental need of a 
closer correlation between theory and practice that the modern techniques of projection 
respond. After showing to what general sociological use these techniques might 
be applied, the author describes their main characteristics and enumerates various 
sociological researches in which the Rorschach and Thematic Apperception tests 
have been used. 


Symposium, 1949. ‘Looking ahead in the field of ortho-psychiatric research”’, American 
Journal of Ortho-psychiatry, Jan. 1950, pp. 73-114. 

An annual discussion on the possibility of students of human behaviour avoiding 

catastrophe and the self-destruction of humanity. With this end in view, what new 

turn should research in the field of psychiatry, psychology, sociology and psycho- 

analysis take? 


“A study of current trends in the use of co-ordination of professional services of 
psychiatrists, psychologists and social workers in mental hygiene clinics and other 
psychiatric agencies and institutions.’ American Journal of Ortho-psychiatry, Jan. 
1950, pp. 1-62. 

A collective enquiry undertaken by the American Association of Ortho-psychiatry 
with a view to determining the forms and methods of co-ordination between different 
specialized sciences. The questionnaires completed and returned reveal a great 
variety of forms of organization in different institutions, 327 in number, but which 
are characterized by an increasing tendency towards team work, and by the primary 
part played by sociologists. A systematization and clear definition of respective 
competences seems, however, to be called for. 


Zazzo (René). ‘“Sociométrie et psychologie’’, Cahiers internationaux de sociologie 
vol. VII, 1949, pp. 43-61. 
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Sociologists and psychologists often neglect the meaning of affectivity, which is, however, 
their limitation as well as their common meeting-ground. In order to solve the 
problem of communication between minds, Henri Wallon makes emotion the first 
instrument of relationship with others. The ego can only be built up if supplemented 
by another, and the individual appears essentially in virtue of a personal necessity. 
To break down the antagonism between the individual and society, Moreno’s soci- 
ometry denies everything that is not the effervescence of emotion. It affirms that the 
social atom is the only creative principle, it rejects culture and its robots. The dangers 
of such a conception, however, are manifest. This refusal of what is intelligible is 
a capitulation before the diversity of the world. Méicro-sociology and sociometry 
must recognize their limitations. 


CriswELL (Joan H.). ‘Sociometric concepts in personnel administration”, Sociometry, 
Nov. 1949, pp. 287-300. 

The fundamental concepts of sociometry are analysed so far as they play an important 
part in the administration of personnel. The author attempts to distinguish between 
the sociometric approach and the psychometric approach, in order the better to bring 
out the possibilities of pure sociometric research, while at the same time dealing with 
the validity, security and moderation of the social status. She envisages the structure 
of a group of employees from the point of view of analyses made by the method of 
rates and by the “‘socio-matrix’”’. She foresees possibilities in the direction of the use 
of more carefully chosen criteria to arrive at a multi-dimensional representation of 
the social status and structure of the group. Finally she analyses the weaknesses 
and the possibilities of patterns, sociometric indices and she socio-matrix. 


Jennincs (Helen H.). ‘Military use of sociometric situation tests in Great Britain 
France, Germany and the United States’, Sociometry, Feb.-Aug. 1949, pp. I9I- 
201. 

The author criticizes, comparing them with similar foreign techniques, the different 

German military tests. She establishes a parallel between the psychological atmosphere 

of Nazism and the rigid and imposed nature of these tests, which exclude all spontaneity 

and choice, and which, on that account are not sociometric in inspiration, and have 
shown themselves incapable of bettering human relations. 


F. Anthropology. 
Maguet (Jacques). “Unité de l’anthropologie culturelle’’, Bulletin de l'Institut de 
Recherches Economiques et Sociales, Dec. 1949, pp. 3-37. 

This article, which contains four pages of bibliography, studies the recent developments 
of cultural anthropology in the Anglo-Saxon countries in the second quarter of the 
twentieth century. Notions of culture and cultural integration have progressively 
arisen, of which three sorts are mentioned : integration by means of the relationship 
of a culture and implied cultural premisses (Sorokin, Benedict), by their social function 
(Malinowski), by their psychological function (Culture and personnality school, 
Kluckhohn). Studies of acculturation relate to the transmission of cultural features, 
and analogous methods may enable a better understanding of contemporary western 
societies to be arrived at by a different approach from that of sociologists. In spite 
of this diversity, anthropology maintains its fundamental unity, and a common fund 
of detailed contributions has already been made available. : 


Bocarpus (Emory S.). ‘Cultural pluralism and acculturation”, Sociology and Social 
Research, Nov.-Dec. 1949, pp. 125-129. 
How may one arrive ata community of culture in a country where two or more auton- 
omous cultures coexist? There are three possible procedures : the first, purely 
empiric, is the result of commercial contact between two civilizations, or even of a 
political domination without the imposition of culture. Thus the English civilization 
has developed. The second procedure was employed by the United States in the 
first post-war period, it is the forcible Americanization of immigrants, implying the 
total destruction of their original culture. The third procedure, which meets with 
the approval of the author, is the realization of a comraunity of culture by democratic 
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means. Each culture contains at least one element capable of enriching the commun- 
ity. This tendency has developed since the second world war. But in favouring 
a pluralism of culture, is there not some risk of making the United States more 
heterogeneous than it is already? The author does not think so, on the contrary, 
he considers that American culture would benefit. 


Bocarpus (Emory S.). ‘Intercultural education and acculturation”, Sociology 

and Social Research, Jan.-Feb. 1950, pp. 203-208. 
Intercultural education of the child and adolescent may be defined as an effort to 
understand different ways of thought in American life, old national backgrounds 
of immigration and ideals common to, or different from, the American nation. Such 
an education can take place in a vast entity. A complete plan has been put forward, 
that of Springfield, Massachussets. The aim of intercultural teaching would not be 
to achieve a finished synthesis, but to inspire a mutual respect and understanding 
of different cultures. 


3. THE sTUDY OF SOCIETIES 


A. Social structures. 
Gurvircu (Georges). ‘Groupement social et classe sociale”, Cahiers internationaux 
de Sociologie. Vol. VII, 1949, pp. 3-42. 

Contemporary sociology is forced to avow itself deficient in the sphere of the classi- 
fication of groups. Errors of judgement, confused definitions or ideological contro- 
versies have contributed to obscure this essential notion. It may be useful, first 
of all, to determine what the group is not; by means of a certain number of negations 
some slight notion of the social group may be arrived at. It appears as a partial 
unity having a collective attitude directed towards some task to be accomplished. 
It is then possible to outline a classification of groups based on a series of definite criteria. 
Applied to the notion of social classes, these criteria prevail over the obscurity which 
surrounds this concept; they realize its possibilities of formation and existence, its 
manifestations, functions and relations with other groups. 


CatreLtt (Raymond B.). ‘The Dimensions of culture patterns by factorization of 
national characters’”’, The Journal of Abnormal Social Psychology, pp. 443-469. 

The author establishes, by means of an extensive factorial analysis, correlations between 
the presence of seventy-two characteristics in sixty-nine different nations respectively. 
He arrives at twelve dimensions capable of serving to measure diagrams of national 
civilization. With the exception of eight, all the variables are substantially represented 
in one factor. The ten factors arrived at are : demographic (1), economic (2), histor- 
ical (3), or they relate to psycho-dynamic group processes (4). This analysis is 
followed by hypotheses on the nature of the psycho-dynamic factors, and reflexions 
on the possibilities of perfecting this technique for the purpose of future research. 


Hsu (Francis L.). ‘Social Mobility in China”, American Sociological Review, Dec. 49, 
pp. 764-771. 

For more than a thousand years, a system of imperial examination has enabled China 
to select suitable and able administrators who have contributed to making her a great 
empire. The author of this article refutes the thesis of K. A. Wittfogel, according to 
whom this system of imperial examination, so far from encouraging those best fitted 
to rise in the social scale, made, on the contrary, a barrier in the form of the “‘gin’’, a 
privilege which enabled sons of civil servants to enter an administrative, social or 
economic career without passing the test of the recruiting system. With the aid of 
detailed biographical data, Francis Hsu shows how, in spite of the “gin’’, there has 
existed a considerable mobility in Chinese society during the last thousand years. 


B. Ecology. 
SULLENGER (T. Earl). Source material in urban sociology, Sociology and Social Research, 
Nov.-Dec. 1949, pp. 112-115. 
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Urban sociology finds, in every American town of 100,000 inhabitants, great and varied 
material which may provide work for many years to come. Thus at Omaha a social 
research office has been founded within the faculty of sociology of the University to 
undertake the study of the sociological aspect of the town. Their bulletin gives reports 
on the progress of work achieved. The author gives a list of the principal sources of 
documentation, tribunals in schools, by way of the churches. The University of 
Omaha recently undertook a study of the assimilation of immigrants. If this example 
were to be followed, it would enable sociological study to take an important step 
forward. 


BETTELHEIM (Charles). ‘Enquéte de sociologie urbaine sur la ville d’Auxerre”, 

Cahiers internationaux de Sociologie, Vol. VII, 1949, pp. 86-100. 
A notion of the average town remains to be defined, for Auxerre was studied for its 
own sake. It is as yet too early to draw all the lessons that emerge from it, but a few 
facts at least may be stressed. The study was directed towards the structure and 
mentality of the town by means of a method combining statistics with interviews. 
A centre of internal immigration, to a large extent rural, Auxerre shows a biologically 
weak and increasingly proletariarized middle class. The enquiry into mentality was 
hampered by a certain inconclusiveness on the part of the interviewed. An accom- 
panying study by Suzanne Fére on leisure activities shows the method used to conduct 
partial enquiries. The full account of the enquiry must be awaited in order 
to appreciate the results. 


CarLow (Theodore). ‘The social ecology of Guatemala City”, Social Forces, Dec. 49, 
pp. 113-133. 

In order to describe the development in a central American town, and to explain the 

absence, in certain cases, of ecological evolution, the author reviews the internal 

researches on the history of the growth of the cities of Latin America. He takes the 

history of Guatemala, as handed down by word of mouth or in writing for more than 


two centuries, and points out the original characteristics of the town. A certain 
number of elements in the building of the city are mentioned, such as the properties 
of the soil, the part played by earthquakes, the influence of the climate and Spanish 
culture, and are compared with those of other Latin countries (such as Mexico) in the 
United States as well as in Europe. 


FALARDEAU (Jean-Charles). ‘Analyse sociale des communautés rurales”’, La Revue 
de l’ Université Laval, Nov. 1949, pp. 211-217. 

Using Le Play’s method of family monographs, Léon Gérin has conducted a series 
of individual studies of the Canadian community. These analyses have methodological 
interest by reason of the improved nomenclatures of classification along lines based 
on human groups. It also has the more general interest of reiterating, by definite 
examples, the theory of American sociologists, who divide social activity into three 
categories of groups corresponding to as many networks of material, social and cultural 
relationships. Lastly, this work is a contribution to folk-lore, human geography and 
anthropology. 


C. Industrial relationships. 


VeRLEY (Etienne), Tourarne (Alain). ‘‘Enquéte francaise de sociologie industrielle”, 
Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie, Vol. VII, 1949, pp. 109-122. 
Recent studies enable us to explain the modifications which technical progress has 
brought about in the division of labour. The period of artisan labour has been followed 
by that of the specialized machine, whose complex and varied manipulation required 
a slow training and Jong experience. Mass production on a large scale coincides 
with a certain set-back in individual technique owing to a multiplication of the types 
of machine and of professional specialization. Keeping in time with the rhythm of 
work becomes more important than manual skill, and empirical training gives place 
to technical proficiency. The dialectics of mechanism, however, make this stage a 
provisional one. The automatic machine regroups all the separate tasks and, operating 
them itself, leaves only supervision to the workman. This progress means that the 
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workman, relieved of menial tasks, once more achieved a responsible function requiring 
intelligence and attention. 


WortHy (James G.). ‘Factors influencing employee morale”, Harvard Business 
Review, Jan. 1950, pp. 61-73. 

This article is the result of twelve years’ study devoted to hundreds of businesses 
employing from twenty-five to one thousand workers. The initial object was to study 
the reactions of workers to their work and their employers, and factors which favoured 
good relations within the company. Eventually the enquiry covered all problems 
relating to the organization of labour. One of the author’s first methods was the 
establishment of a detailed questionnaire. To get the psychological undertone, 
interviewers were called in to interrogate a large number of employees. The central- 
ization of the information collected responded to two complementary needs; that of 
discovering the local causes of social conflicts, and that of laying down general rules 
on the subject. The strongest motive in the employees’ attitude is not so much the 
rate of pay or the hours of work, as a share in the profits and the possibility of promotion 
in the business. The state of mind of the personnel is the direct result of the organ- 
ization of a business. 


4. PUBLIC OPINION 


Scumip (Calvin F.). ‘The measurement of Public Opinion’’, Sociology and Social 
Research, Nov-Dec. 1949, pp. 83-90. 

Ever since the first experiment of the New York Herald before 1900, institutes for the 
study of public opinion have multiplied throughout the United States. The value 
of their work is much contested. They have, however, perfected a scientific method, 
which consists of defining the problem, choosing the section of the population to be 
interrogated according to a representative cross-section of different social categories 
Then a questionnaire must be drawn up and tested to reveal its defects. Finally the 
persons chosen at random according to the pre-established cross-section of the popul- 
ation are questioned and the results analysed. Inspite of recent failures, the better 
points in the system for measuring public opinion must not be rejected, but an attempt 
should. be made to improve the method. 


McClung Lee (Alfred). ‘‘Implementation of opinion survey standards’, The Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Winter 1949-50, pp. 644-652. 

This article, the first of a series devoted to the problem of standards for ascertaining 
public opinion, gives a summary of the debate of the committee of standards of the 
American Association of Public Opinion Research (AAPOR). It treated of a sort of 
code of professional practices governing the presentation of the results of enquiries. 
The author comes to the conclusion that sooner or later either the AAPOR itself or 
its influential detractors will impose a code of standards for research. AAPOR had 
therefore better do it first, thereby ascertaining their scientific character. 


‘Proceedings of the American Association for Public Opinion Research”. The Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Winter 1949-50, pp. 737-808. 

An account of the session of the fourth annual conference of the Public Opinion Research 
Association, held at Ithaca, New York, from 19th to 22nd June 1949. The debate, 
in which a large number of American university fellows took part and a detailed analysis 
of which will be found herewith, turned largely on the methods of studying the formation 
of public opinion, on the problems arising from the practice of interviewing, and on 
the study of the means of measuring public opinion. 


LAZzARSFELD (Paul F.) and Rosenserc (Morris). ‘‘The contribution of regional polls 
to political understanding”, The Public Opinion Quarterly, Winter 1949-50, 
Pp. 569-586. woe 

A regional poll of public opinion for an election conducted within the confines of 2 

state or even of a town, may often be considered as a nation-wide poll in miniature. 
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Being, in addition, easier to conduct and arousing stronger reactions, it helps the local 
authorities and tries out new methods of procedure. The article stresses the private 
influences which may intervene, the groups to be questioned, what measure of success 
to be expected from the experiment, the exploitation of abnormal conditions in any 
given locality, all of which factors secure a deeper penetration into the public mind. 


KoRNHAUSER (Arthur). ‘Public opinion and social class”, The American Journal of 
Sociology, Jan. 1950, pp. 333-345- 

It is important to show the importance of social class in the formation of public opinion, 

This methodological statement aims at showing how, in the study of opinions, an 

exact analysis of class problems, a good understanding of their relation to other problems 

through the perfecting of a theory of class influence greatly helps public opinion 

research. 


PART TWO 
5. EpucaTIon 


“Psychology and the Universities’, Universities Quarterly, Feb. 50, pp. 121-167. 
Psychology in British Universities is here considered by various authorities; the relations 
between philosophy and psychology are studied together with the place taken up by the 
teaching of psychology in the university syllabus and the nature of this tuition. Social 
psychology affects all branches but is hard to distinguish from psychology proper. 
Problems of industrial and medical psychology also receive attention. 


Jones (Robert C.). ‘‘Professional education for social work in Latin America’, 

Sociology and Social Research, Sept.-Oct. 49, pp. 25-31. 
Awareness of social problems in Latin America has greatly added to the importance 
of Social Service during the past few years. As a result of recommendations by various 
Pan-American congresses, fifty training schools have developed since 1925, especially 
in Brazil, Chile and Argentina. These schools, which depend either on religious and 
philanthropic organizations or on the Universities, receive pupils from secondary 
schools. Syllabuses are directly inspired by the teaching methods employed in the 
United States and Europe. In quoting the conclusions of the Bogota Conference 
of 1948, the author stresses the importance of the social effort being made in Latin 
America. 


VERSCHOYLE (T.). “Education in Turkey”, International affairs, Jan. 50, pp. 59-70. 
Education in Turkey, which for many years was little more than a name, being regarded 
as a threat to the government, began to develop in 1923 with the advent of the Republic. 
The latter has succeeded in overcoming considerable difficulties : equipment of the 
schools, training of teachers, introduction of lay education (only in towns), modernizing 
of the language by transformations or by the adoption of foreign words. 


II. INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
1. INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


Cook (Thomas I.). “Theoretical foundations of world government”, The Review 
of Politics, Jan. 50, pp. 20-55. 
The widespread demand for a world community can nowadays be expressed in institu- 
tions. A set-back, due to the misuse of modern technical progress, might lead to the 
destruction of mankind. Only under world government could freedom and authority 
be reconciled or cultural and national differences be given adequate self-expression. 
The only chance of a peaceful arrangement with Russia lies in the possibility of her 
taking part in a world government. The world we live in is fraught with a latent but 
dynamic sense of community; racial and cultural inequalities are no bar to universal 
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brotherhood but call for a positive government with powers of planning and inspection. 
Morally desirable and technically feasible, a world government is likewise politically 
attainable. 


LAVERGNE (Bernard). ‘La souveraineté de l’Etat et la Justice internationale dans 
le monde d’aprés-guerre”’, Christianisme social, Oct.-Nov. 49, PP. 439-452. 
In the realm of principles the idea of a super-state is nowhere admitted in Europe. 
The concept of state sovereignty should, however, be discarded for that of political 
authority put under international power. However, economic agreements are 
gradually encroaching upon the alleged sovereignty of states and this is still more true 
of military agreements, which make for European unity. International justice in the 
field of economics (where a co-operative system, uniformity of selling prices and the 
establishment of vast markets are envisaged) and in the field of politics (the schemes 
of which are of a federalist nature) shows the way to unification. In both cases these 
cecumenical concepts are but the “‘putting into practice of the Christian idea of justice”, 


RoTHWELL (Charles Easton). ‘International Organization and World Politics’, 
International Organization, Nov. 49, 605-619. 

The importance of international organizations in world politics may be appraised, 
above all, by the extent of the forces which have gone to bring them into being in the 
past 150 years. These forces are analysed by the author. Numerous obstacles have 
barred the way to international organization, the idea of which has yet remained 
strong enough to survive two wars and the impact of various nationalist and Fascist 
waves. U.N. appear to be altogether more significant than was the League of Nations. 
The history of international organizations is probably that of the inter-relations between 
the said organizations and world political forces. The ways in which such organizations 
spread may be defined along these lines. The present article endeavours to do so at 
length and thereby outlines a ‘“‘physiology of world institutions’’. 


E.B. ‘‘The Fourth Assembly of the United Nations’, The World Today, Feb. 50, 
pp. 64-73. 
The author studies each of the problems discussed at the Fourth Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, which met at Flushing Meadows on 20 September 1949. 
After recalling the conclusions reached by the Assembly, he expresses the opinion 
that it succeeded in avoiding the pitfalls of previous years and in making decisions of 
real significance. Both by the place it gives to the smaller nations and by its hold 
over public opinion the General Assembly alone is capable, despite the antagonism 
of the two rival groups, of moulding a new international order and of avoiding another 
world conflict. 


BeruiA (G.). ‘Admission d’un Etat aux Nations Unies’’, Revue générale de droit inter- 
national public, juil.-déc. 49, pp. 481-502. 

The International Court of Justice, in its advisory opinion of 28 May 1948 remained 
faithful to tradition and thus abided by the example of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice in not appealing to the preparatory work of a conference in inter- 
preting a treaty which was its outcome. Acting at the request of the United Nations 
General Assembly, the majority of the judges at The Hague, after deciding upon the 
competence of the Court to give a ruling in matters of this kind, decided that the 
conditions laid down by Article IV, para. I of the Charter, for the admission of states 
to U.N. were adequate as they stood, thus leaving room for one or two dissenting 
views as to the competence of the Court and to the issue at stake. 


Watiace (W. Malcolm). “Internationalism and the Universities”, International 
Journal, Winter 1949-1950, pp. 43-47. 

By their exchanges of men and ideas universities have always been one of the mainstays 

of international intercourse. Thus the Rhodes School, under the patronage of Oxford 

University, has enabled students of the British Empire to meet those of Germany; in 

the U.S.A. the Guggenheim Foundation has similar ends in view. The development 

of meetings between teachers and students helps to mould a new type of politician; 
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the same process should enable useful ideological contrasts to be made and diminish 
the risks of war. The efficacy of internationalism depends upon these cultural relations. 


LisAGER (Holger). An “evaluation of an attempt to form international attitudes”’, 
The Fournal of Social Psychology, Nov. 1949, pp. 207-216. 

This study seeks to gauge the effects of international university courses (3-5 months) 
in Denmark (1946-1948) on 132 students of thirteen countries. The author notes a 
positive trend towards internationalism : 49 per cent as compared with 38 per cent 
negative and 6 per cent neutral. Marked changes of attitude were uncommon in 
either direction. International community life exerted greater influence than did 
courses of tuition or intellectual activity. Decrease in national bias was immaterial 
since the latter was insignificant at the outset. The heightening of international 
tension reached in time on the development of results. 


Jacos (Ian). ‘The Place of Broadcasting in International Relations’’, International 
Journal, Winter 1949-1950, pp. 31-37. 

The widespread use of wireless has effects which are felt in international relations. 
The example of the BBC shows the importance of foreign-service broadcasts and 
reveals a composite blend of cultural relations and political intentions. The influence 
of this means of expression did not fail to impress the dictatorships; in Mein Kampf 
Hitler outlined a propaganda scheme destined to spread a series of elementary ideas 
throughout the masses. In a country run by the people, however, broadcasting must 
have a cultural end in view; the BBC shows its ability to assist in developing acquaint- 
ance with foreign countries and thus in foreign international links. 


Hazarp (John N.). “The Soviet Union and International Law”, Soviet Studies, Jan 
1950, pp. 189-199. 

The USSR is now taking part in the work of agencies connected with internationa 
legislation. As a result of events and of the very principles of Leninist doctrine, the 
USSR denied the existence of international !aw during the early years of the Soviet 
system. However, later on, Soviet jurists like Korova and Trainin were to undertake 
research to discover how far the USSR could adhere to the principles of international 
law. During the war the USSR awoke to the fact that the conventions of international 
law could assist her policy and, since the end of hostilities, has invoked international 
law to support her own demands and to criticize the policy of Western states. In so 
doing, her policy is to make public opinion abroad admit the perfectly legal character 
of her own foreign policy. If every nation were to vie with the others in justifying the 
legitimacy of its claims in the field of international law, it might be possible to maintain 
a lasting international equilibrium. 


OpueE (Thorsten). ‘‘Free and equitable access to raw materials” followed by : “A study 
of the world : oil resources by I.C.A.”’, Revue de la Coopération internationale, Feb. 1950, 
PP- 37-47- : 

Recognition of the principle of world solidarity entails the duty to establish a super- 

governmental order for exploiting the raw material resources of the world. A much- 

needed planning scheme should be applied in accordance with the fourth principle 
laid down in the Atlantic Charter. In this respect the report of the International 

Co-operative Alliance on the oil industry is a step in the right direction. As a staple 

industry, involving strong capital concentration, the oil industry is one in which the 

problem of monopoly is most acute; to safeguard their interests oil consumers have 
reacted by forming an association. Thus a scheme remains to be outlined to ensure 
arbitration of disputes, legislation for oil extraction and equality of access to the wells. 


GancEMI (Lello). ‘‘Della utilita delle colonie et della collaborazione coloniale inter- 
nazionale”’, Studi economici ed aziendali, Sept.-Oct. 49, 449-461. 

The utility of colonies and international colonial collaboration. In this note, sub- 

mitted to the Congress on African Studies (Naples, Dec. 18-21, 1947), the author 

attacks the tendency which asserts that colonies are economically useless (cf. Raw 

materials and colonies, published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs in 1936). 
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He shows that these anti-colonial theses are inspired by British interests and that Italy 
cannot do without colonies for economic, demographic and political reasons. However, 
this colonization must not be inspired by imperialist considerations, but must rest 
upon pacific agreements between the powers and must recognize the needs of each. 


2. Types OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Lovepay (A.). “The European Movement”, International Organization, Nov. 49, 
pp. 620-632. 
The author seeks to retrace the recent history of the different movements in favour of 
European unity since the early gropings of Count Coudenhove-Kolergi to the present 
endeavours of W. Churchill, A. de Gasperi, P.-H. Spaak, L. Blum and P. van Zeeland. 
He defines its political objectives : the creation of a united and federated Europe as 
the mainstay of a united world; its economic targets, namely, integration of the heavy 
industries in Western Europe, abolition of customs barriers; and its cultural goals, 
namely, the safeguard of values which are part of our Christian inheritance and of the 
rights which spring from the idea of democracy. These objectives, to be found in 
three general trends, meet with obvious difficulties but do not deprive the Movement 
of its essential réle, which lies in preserving the political existence of a free Europe, 


BuTLer (The Rt Hon. R.A., M.P.). ‘The Bigwin Conference’’, International Affairs 

Jan. 1950, pp. 11 and a1. 

The fourth conference organized at Bigwin Inn in Sept. 1949, by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, was devoted to the relations between member states of the 
Commonwealth. Four main ideas prevailed : 

1. The objective of the Commonwealth, which is to bring together no longer in a 
federation but in a confederation the main groups which the free world would join of 
its own accord. 

2. Commonwealth ties (whether in the field of foreign policy, strategy or economy) 
which must be established in terms of the regional interests of each dominion. 

3. The hope of closer Commonwealth co-operation, existing collaboration being 
mainly economic. 

4. The crusader spirit on behalf of the Commonwealth idea which is inadequately 
developed among the peoples of the Commonwealth. 


LACHARRIERE (René de). ‘Le probléme de I’organisation gouvernementale en vue 
de l’Union frangaise’’, Revue juridique et politique de l’ Union frangaise, Oct.-Dec. 1949, 
Pp. 401-431. 

French governmental organization is imperfectly adapted to the needs of the French 

Union. Research in view of better organization follows two main trends, namely, 

a single organization having all-round competence to meet the needs of the government 

as a whole with regard to the Union; a series of overhauls, which beginning with the 

existing organization might lead to a satisfactory arrangement. The author studies 
these two possibilities. Rather than all-round reform, which he deems hard to achieve 
for the moment, he would like, in the near future, to see a new relationship with Indo- 

China worked out and a strengthening of the co-ordinating mission entrusted to the 

Prime Minister’s Office. 


Ho.tianp (W.L.). ‘The research program of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1949-50”, Pacific Affairs, Dec. 49, pp. 398-413. 
The author, who is secretary-general of the Institute of Pacific Relations, presents 
the research programme of the Institute and its outcome as a result of the meetings 
held in Sept. 47 and Jan. 49. These studies were centred on the political and economic 
modernization of the Far East and its international consequences. An important 
bibliography on the IPR inquiry follows, namely, nationalism and politics, public 
administration and government, international relations and diplomacy, economic 
modernization and reconstruction, agriculture, population, social problems, problems 
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of independence for China, Japan, India, Burma, Viet-Nam, Indonesia and the 
Philippines. 


III. UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


“Technical assistance for economic development, Program of the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies’’, International Conciliation, Jan. 50, 48 p. 

The fifty-nine member states of the United Nations, in Nov. ’49 unanimously adopted 
a programme of technical assistance in favour of insufficiently developed countries. 
The susceptibility of nations who claimed to be able to attend to their own needs and 
the fear of foreign trusteeship have created serious difficulties. However, this co- 
operation is an obvious necessity both because it offers the only way of restoring 
economic balance between nations desirous of taking part in world affairs on an 
equal footing, and because it provides the only means of averting another world war 
by considerably improving the standard of living of every nation. 


SarFA (Or. Samir.). ‘Exploitation économique et agricole d’un domaine rural 
égyptien”’, L’ Egypte contemporaine, April-May 1949, pp. 278-451. 

This is the monograph of an agricultural estate : Miniat el Sirig, just outside Cairo, 

a model of Egyptian farming in the Nile Delta. Analysis of natural conditions, 

development and economic results reveals that the hardest problem to solve is the way 

of living of the feliah. In order to improve his very inadequate sustenance, output 

must be increased by mechanical means and by improved hygiene. 


BocHENsKI (Félix) and Diamonp (William). ‘“‘TVA’s in the Middle East’’, The 
Middle East Journal, Jan. 50, pp. 62-82. 
An economy based mainly on the dryness of the climate makes water the main source 
of wealth in the Middle East. Using TVA as a model it is possible to build dams which 
would permit of irrigation and cover the need of electric power. A first regional 
group could be equipped in the Nile Valley as far as Lakes Victoria and Albert. 
Other regional groups could be built in the Rift Valley by using the rivers of Turkey 
and the Iranian tableland and in the valley between the Tigris and the Euphrates. 


SHERWANI (Latif Ahmad). ‘The basis of economic development in Pakistan”’, 
Pacific affuirs, Dec. 49, pp. 381-387. 

Pakistan economy is based essentially on agriculture (rice, jute and cotton). Mineral 
and industrial resources are what the country most needs. Industrial development 
depends also on alectric power and capital investments, which appear not to be forth- 
coming. ‘Trade with India and elsewhere ensure however a favourable balance of 
accounts. While the position of Pakistan seems less critical than that of India in many 
respects, this acts also as a brake on industrial development. 


IV. POPULATION PROBLEMS 


HERREMANS (Maurice-Pierre). ‘‘Le probléme des réfugiés en Europe”, Revue de 
l'Institut de Sociologie, April-June 49, pp. 293-312. 

After a short historical summary of the question, the author examines widespread 
confusion as to the terms employed, the statistics put forward and the theories pro- 
pounded. The IRO, apart from shortcomings in the framing of its constitution, 
could have solved the refugee problem, had it been possible to keep it clear of con- 
comitant demographic problems. As it is, the refugee problem has served to make 
more acute the problem of over-population in various parts of Western and Southern 
Europe. We are faced with a sociological phenomenon which will only be solved by 
a vast movement of immigration. 


ScHECHTMAN (Joseph B.). ‘The Polish-Soviet exchange of Population”, Journal of 


Central European Affairs, Oct. 49, pp. 289-314. 
For centuries past Polish foreign policy has oscillated between a desire for westward 
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expansion and an effort at expansion eastwards. World War II has aggravated the 
clash of these two tendencies and the age-old dream of a “Poland stretching from sea 
to sea’’ has received a rude awakening. The three agreements between Poland and the 
Soviets, signed in September 44, provided for an exchange of population on an unpre- 
cedented scale, involving millions of persons. ‘These agreements apply to the populations 
of Ukraine, Lithuania, Russia and White Russia on Polish territory and to the Soviet 
Republics of Ukraine, White Russia and Lithuania. Transfers to the Soviet Union 
were the first to be undertaken and had affected 518,219 persons by 1947. Repa- 
triation began in November 1944 but did not affect many people before March 1945. 
By January 1948, 1,495,938 persons had left the USSR. 


TAEUBER (Irene B.). ‘Demographic research in Japan’’, Pacific Affairs, Dec. 49, 
PP. 392-397- : 

The general impression of pessimism noticeable in Japanese demographical studies 
since 1931 stems from the discrepancy between the size of the population and the state 
of its resources. However. a decline in the birth-rate, which has run parallel to that 
of mortality, has limited the growth of the population, which seems unlikely to reach 
the 100,000,000 marks predicted for 1960. This article presents a certain amount 
of Japanese research in the field of population studies, but notes that the range of the 
work is limited by a method inspired by the social sciences rather than by statistical 
research. ‘The demographic problem would be simpler if it applied to a great industrial 
power in full possession of its colonies. 


V. TENSIONS 


Finer (Herman). ‘Psychiatry and World Peace”, Common Cause, Feb. 50, pp. 368- 
376. 

The place taken up by thoughts of war reveals a kink in the working of the human 
mind; thus psychiatry can be of the utmost help to this analysis. However this science 
is still inadequately developed; diagnosis of narcissism, prejudice and sexual 
aggressiveness are still unclear. German psychiatry has added to this confusion 
by subserving its analyses to political intentions. It seems desirable to convene a 
congress in order to enable psychiatrists to reach agreement upon the basic notions 
that warrant diagnosis. 


E.rAsBERG (Wladimir G.) and Karpiner (William). ‘The Psychiatric and Bureau- 

cratic aspects of War”, The Journal of Social Psychology, Nov. 1949, pp. 189-205. 
Sums up the efforts of certain psychologists and psychiatrists to prevent war in the 
past 15 years, notably the open letter addressed by Dutch psychiatrists to statesmen 
in 1935 and the resolution carried by American psychiatrists in 1945. The authors 
go on to retrace recent developments in psychology concerning problems of war, 
especially the outlook towards modern warfare. 


Doos (Leonard W.). ‘The Strategies of psychological warfare’, The Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Winter 49-50, pp. 634-644. 

The author, who is political director to the Overseas Branches of the War Information 
Office, expounds his views as to the possibility of converting psychological warfare 
into an exact science capable of application to strategy. He divides the answers of 
the public into independent and dependent variables and puts forward data in schedule 
form in order to enable rational plans of action to be made for psychological warfare 
campaigns. 


BerR (Henri). ‘‘Psycho-pathologie de ]’Allemagne’’, Revue de Synthése, Jan.-June 1949, 
pp. 9-16. 

The recent increase in attempts to explain the German character and the interpreta- 

tions of its doctrinaires shows how the influence of the latter (especially of Nietzsche) 

go together with furious outbursts, observable at various periods of German history, 
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the last of which found its outlet in the Hitler myth. Since the defeat of 1945, Germany 
has been swayed by contradictory forces : a feeling of guilt, a desire to build a Western 
community but also a feeling of frustration and renewed nationalism. It is hard 
to fathom the minds of present-day youth which appears to be comparatively free 
from Nazi influence. A new flowering of the German liberal tradition might bring 
about the required transformation but the necessary faith would have to spring from 
the affective sources of a humanism that did not lack greatness and not from imported 
teaching. 


McLeisH (Alexander). ‘The Kashmir Dispute”, World Affairs, Jan. 1950, pp. 60-71. 
The conflict between India and Pakistan over Kashmir has now lasted for two years. 
The Maharajah adhered to the Union of India but his Moslem subjects revolted with 
the aid of Pakistan, for which Kashmir is an economic necessity. The United Nations to 
whom India appealed, proposed a plebiscite and succeeded in obtaining a “ceas fire’’ 
agreement. The trend seems to be towards a partition of Kashmir between the 
two powers. The problems arising (refugees, means of communication, religious 
minorities) are hard to solve. The question is whether Hindus and Moslems can live 
together on a basis of equal rights for minority groups ? 


SmitH (W.C.). ‘Hyderabad Muslim Tragedy”, The Middle East Journal, Jan. 50, 
pp. 27-51. 

The state of Hyderabad, which unites fragments of three different linguistic zones, 
isinhabited by a Hindu majority and by a Moslem minority. Even so it has conserved 
a political and social structure directly derived from mediaeval Islam. The Moslem 
group first played a decisive part in matters of foreign policy by its opposition to the 
statute of independence and by its massacre of Hindu communists. Intervention 
by the Indian army in September 1948 reversed the situation; the Moslem community 
now enjoyes only an uncertain statute within a Hindu community placed under 
military control. The unfortunate fate must be imputed to an effete social structure 
of which its inhabitants were insufficiently aware and also to faulty judgement. 


KePHART (William M.). ‘‘What is the position of Jewish economy in the U.S.?”, 
Social Forces, pp. 153-164. 

According to a now prevalent state of mind, the economic position of the Jews, both 
in the United States and elsewhere, is disproportionate to that of other ethnical groups. 
Before venting views of this kind one should go into the various reasons which have 
lead the Jews, in the course of history, to engage in essentially commercial activities, 
be it by vocation, choice or imposed necessity. A study published by Fortune in 1946, 
examines more especially the economic position of Jews in the U.S. and very clearly 
shows that American society as a whole is not run by Jews and that the Latins do not 
even enjoy a predominant influence in the main branches of American economy. 
However, this assertion may no longer be entirely true today owing to certain trans- 
formations. A fuller study would be desirable. 


VI. RACIAL QUESTIONS 


Montacu (Ashley M.F.). ‘Some psychodynamic factors in race prejudices”, Journal 
of Social Psychology, Nov. 49, pp. 175-187. 
The author looks upon the term “race” as wanting in scientific reality, but belonging 
to the most dangerous myths of mankind; he then summarizes the scientific outlook 
on this matter to-day. Racialism is a psychological phenomenon explicable by 
psychological causes, as are frustration in childhood and the aggressiveness to which 
it lads. Moreover, the racist attitude corresponds to conservative tendencies on 
the part of certain well-to-do sections of the upper middle classes, as was shown by 
a recent inquiry in the universities. With special reference to antisemitism, the 
material psycho-analysed may be summed up as follows : negation of dread—aggression 
—will to belong to socially dominant groups—compensatory emotional reactions 
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and pulsions—substitution of false identity—repression of pulsions due to dread, 
The special position of the Jew: an ideal catalytic agent for racial attitudes, 


Razran (Gregory). ‘Ethnic dislikes and stereotypes: a laboratory study”, The 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Jan. 50, pp. 37-53- 
An inquiry was submitted, in 1938, to the congress of the American Psychological 
Association, with a view to modifying ethnical prejudices against Jewish, Italian 
and Irish sections of the United States population with special reference to the instinct- 
ive reactions of the cases studied. Subjects were chosen, as far as possible, from 
representative white groups in America. A series of tables presents the results obtained, 
coupled with interviews with male and female students. The conclusions of this 
inquiry tend to reveal correlations between the above prejudices and the economic 
and political situation. 


Linpzey (Gardner) and Rotcotsxy (Saul). ‘Prejudice and identification of minority 
group membership”, The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Jan. 50, pp. 37- 
53- : 

This article gives the results of an inquiry made among 685 first-year students. The 
latter were asked to examine a series of photographs and to distinguish Jews from 
non-Jews. In presenting their results the authors point to several ways of interpreting 
them. They descry a theory of race-prejudice based on the identification of members 
of minority groups, interrelations between race and colour prejudice and intervening 
emotional factors. They append a fairly complete bibliography. 


Crrron (Abraham), Cuein (Isidor), Harpinc (John). ‘Anti-minority remarks : 
the problem for action research”’, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Jan. 50, 
Ppp. 99-126. 

This article sets forth the scheme, plan and results of an enquiry into anti-racial 
reactions. Three experiments on sudden changes in the attitude of spectators in 
the course of an anti-semitic incident are analysed. Questionnaires, carefully drawn 
up, were put to various persons whose behaviour indicated some well-defined mental 
outlook. An appendix gives a series of conversations noted word for word in a labour 
exchange in the course of an incident. The interest of this study cannot be questioned, 
also the reactions of the persons interrogated were certainly conditioned by the nature 
of the queries put to them. 


RosENBLITH (Judy Francis). “A replication of “Some roots of prejudice”, Zournal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Oct. 49, pp. 470-489. 
An enquiry conducted in a South Dakota school in order to test the possibilities of 
generalizing Allport and Kramer’s assertions respecting New England colleges, gave 
almost entirely positive results. The almost entire absence of Jewish and Negro 
elements in the area concerned in no way affected Allport and Kramer’s conclusions. 
Indeed the percentage of race prejudice was actually higher in South Dakota, showing 
that the absence of relations between like and like may produce prejudice. In addition 
correlations between “Weltanschauung”’, religions, sex, social status and racial prejudice 
received confirmation. A new feature is that race prejudice was stranger among 
ex-service men than in other sections of the community. 


Spracue (Theodore W.). “The rivalry of intolerance in race relations”, Social 
Sorces, Oct. 49, pp. 68-76. 

This article is a critical review of a comparative study of the status of Negroes in the 
Western Hemisphere : the United States, Brazil and the former Spanish colonies of 
Latin America. Emphasis is lead for instance on the interactions of the Negro and 
Jewish races. In Anglo-Saxon countries race is an absolute label whereas, in the 
Iberic tradition, it is rather a symbol of the past. The author thus comes to analyse 
seven balancing mechanisms liable to preside over racial relations; he concludes 
that there exists a “stratification of classes” which may bring a solution (provisional 
perhaps) to the racial problem. 
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LasH (John S.). ‘The race consciousness of the American Negro author; towards 

a re-examination of an orthodox critical concept”, Social Forces; Oct. 49, pp. 24-34. 
After defining this race consciousness as an emotive adhesion to the struggle against 
external forces threatening the ethnic group, the author stresses its significance, 
especially when it concerns a racial majority face to face with a‘racial minority. The 
reaction of the minority will always engender a racial consciousness of its own which, 
in the case of negroes, begins by assuming poetic forms such as the “Negro Spiritual’. 
The author presents the series of controversies aroused by the position of the coloured 
writer in the U.S.A. and the efforts of O’Neill, Fulkner, Gertrude Stein Caldwell, 
and shows that the tendency of American critics has always been to exclude the works 
of coloured men, Richard Wright’s for example, from literary orthodoxy. 


MuncH (Peter). “Social adjustment among Wisconsin Norwegians”, American 
Sociological Review, Dec. 1949, pp. 780-787. 

Culture, broadly speaking, is total correspondence between human society and its 
physical and social framework. Obviously no form of culture can be transplanted 
without undergoing more or less radical change. Hence a problem of re-adaptation, 
which is very striking in the United States. Thanks to ‘‘Americanization”’ schemes, 
the more stable society became, the more its own cultural impact made itself felt on 
newcomers. Even so, characteristic features, pecular to every nation, still enable 
it to be distinguished from other ethnic groups. The typical example, chosen by the 
author to prove his case, is that of the Norwegians in Wisconsin. 


VinacKE (Edgar W.). ‘‘Stereotyping among national race-groups in Hawaii: a 

study of ethnocentrism”, The Journal of Social Psychology, Nov. 49, pp. 265-291. 
This is an enquiry into racial stereotypes among the two sexes of seven groups (Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Haoles, Coreans, Filipinos, Caucasian Hawaians and Chinese Hawaians) 
and on eight types (the previous ones plus negroes). The subjects enquired of had 
the choice of characteristics prepared beforehand by a preliminary sifting. The 
fourteen series thus obtained yieided definitely stereotyped conceptions for all groups, 
including the group which served for purposes of investigation. ‘The author suggests 
interpretative hypotheses concerning relations between stereotypes, their complexity, 
their favourable or unfavourable character and their connexions with prejudices. 


BrsANzZ (John). ‘Cultural and economic factors in Panamanian race relations” 
American Sociological Review, Dec. 1949, pp. 772-779. 

A complex racial problem arises in Panama and in the Canal zone, where a mixed 
native population (Spanish, Indians, Negroes) is in contact with a great mass of 
negro emigrants from the British West Indies, and living under economic conditions 
dominated by white Americans. Thus native prejudice against the negroes springs 
from this competition to obtain a recognized position in this economy from foreigners. 
Moreover, the negroes are classified apart, not for biological reasons but because of 
their non-Latin background. The more negroes adapt themselves to Panama life 
and culture the less strong native prejudice becomes. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Social Scientists may be interested to hear of the publication in the near future of 
the British Journal of Sociology. This quarterly is to be edited by Professor Morris 
Ginsberg, Professor David Glass and Professor T.H. Marshall, of the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, University of London. 

The aims of the Journal are to provide a medium for the publication of : — 

(a) Original researches in the various fields of Sociology, Social Psychology and 

Social Philosophy; 

(b) Critical Studies or discussions in the various fields of enquiry; 

(c) Surveys of developments and literature in specific fields; 

(d) Book Reviews. 





It is hoped that the new Journal will serve as an international focus and that it 
will stimulate the development of comparative studies. The editors will therefore 
welcome the co-operation of scholars from all parts of the world. 

The first issue will include the following articles : — 

‘Social Structure andsthe Ruling Class’, by Raymond Aron, Dr. es Lettres, Professor 
of Philosophy, Political Correspondent of Figaro, etc. 

‘The Application of Social Research”, by Professor D.V. Grass, B.Sc. Econ., Ph.D., 
Professor of Sociology in the University of London (London School of Economics), 

“Social Grading of Occupations”, by J. Hatt, B.Com., Research Officer, Nuffield 
Research Unit, London School of Economics, and D. Carapoc Jongss, M.A., Director 
of Research, Nuffield Research Unit, London School of Economics. 

‘Social Attitude and Social Class”, by H.J. Eysencx, Ph.D., Director of the Psychologi- 
cal Laboratory, Institute of Psychiatry (Maudsley Hospital), University of 
London. 

‘Social Structure and Politics in Birmingham and Lyons”, by Asa Briccs, M.A., 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 

Current Notes and Book Reviews. 


Among contributions to be included in subsequent issues may be mentioned the 

following : — 

A critical article by Professor Burt (University of London) on the recent study of 
the Trend of Scottish Intelligence. 

A review article by Professor FRIEDMAN of the University of Melbourne on Karl Renner’s 
Institutions of Private Law. 

An article by Louis Wirtu, Professor of Sociology, Chicago, on the State of Race 
Relations in the United States. 

A report by Professor Theodor GeicEr of Aarhus University, Denmark, on his studies 
of the Recruitment of Danish Intelligentsia. 

A report by Professor Mace of London on his studies in industrial sociology, with 
particular reference to the study of group co-operation in industry. 

A report by D. Carapoc Jones of the Nuffield Research Unit of the London School 
of Economics on his study of Social Mobility, with particular reference to Cambridge 
alumni in their generations. 

An article by Professor SARGANT Florence of Birmingham University on Patterns in 
Research. 

A study by Professor S. Riemer of the University of Wisconsin on Neighbourhood 
Units and Neighbourhood Structure. 

Applications for the Journal should be addressed to the publishers : 

Messrs. RouTLepGE & Kercan Paut, Ltd., Broadway House, 68/74 Carter Lane, 
London, E.C./4. 


The annual subscription rate is 30/- (four numbers) ($5). 
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ITALIAN PERIODICALS 


Riccarpo LuzzatTo 


The fiercely contested advance of the Allied armies in Italy, the partisan warfare in 
the North and the heavy air bombing caused serious damage and loss to Italy’s cultural 
institutions. In some cases the losses are irretrievable as, for instance, in Naples, 
where retiring Nazis, infuriated by popular resistance set the University library on 
fire. 

Inflation and general impoverishment have further increased the difficulties 
of Italian scientists. Paper prices and printing costs are almost prohibitive and 
many scientists and students have to look for other work in order to increase their 
meagre incomes. 

In spite of this, Italian scientists have succeeded in reviving a number of valuable 
periodicals, sometimes with help from public or private sources, sometimes entirely 
by their own efforts. 

Economic studies have traditionally been at a high level in Italy, and even under 
present conditions economic studies are markedly predominant in publications relating 
to the social sciences. 

Though the present short survey is by no means complete, it does give a general 
idea of a number of periodical publications. It shows also that there is a marked 
tendency towards an international outlook—a fact which is worth noting, considering 
that the previous fascist regime had tried to impose its ‘“‘autarchic”’ principles even 
on science, particularly during the last years of its existence. In the social sciences 
it also tried to impose borrowed, pseudo-scientific racial theories, which were entirely 
alien to Italian mentality. It must be said to the credit of Italian science that, with 
very few exceptions, those impositions were throroughly rejected although they were 
accompanied by heavy pressure and threats. 

Some notes on the latest Italian periodicals follow : 


The Rivista Internazionale di Scienze Sociali is a quarterly edited by the Catholic 
University of the Holy Heart in Milan. Volume III, 1948 (July-September) contains 
an article by A. Franchini Stappo on “I consumi nella teoria economica”’ (The theory 
of Consumption in Economics), dealing largely with general theory, business cycles 
and the evolution of Keynes’ and Pareto’s ideas. 

Glauco della Porta, assistant at the Institute of Economics and Finance at the 
University of Rome, publishes “Notes on some theoretical and practical problems 
of planning and a long-term programme’. After a detailed critical examination 
of the preliminary requirements for a successful planification, the author concludes 
that, so far, the factual material available in Italy is insufficient for successful planning 
and particularly for a long-term programme. 

“Geographic notes on credit economy in Italy” by Luigi Ranieri, assistant at the 
Geographic Institute of Bari University, present a carefully prepared, instructive anal- 
ysis of the distribution of savings in the various regions of Italy : North, North-Central, 
South, South-Central, Islands (the latter two groups are usually considered jointly). 
In addition to various other interesting data, the article shows that the North accounts 
for 53% of the savings(Lire 33.683 per head = about 53 U.S. dollars), North Central 
for 16% (20.494 lire = about 23 U.S. dollars per head), South Central (incl. Rome) 
for 21% (25.258 lire = about 44 U.S. dollars per head) and the South, together 
with the Islands (Sicily and Sardinia) for only slightly over 10% (respectively 
10.415 lire = about 16 U.S. dollars, and 9.965 lire = about 15 dollars per head). 
The percentage of investment, however, is biggest in the fertile North-Central rural 
area. 

Further contributions are by T. De Ruiter, O.F.M. : “La Pensée et l’action sociale 
des Catholiques en Hollande : l’organisation professionnelle” and by R.H. Douglas 
on “The sterling area and the Marshall Plan”. ‘Tributes to the memory of Professor 
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Publio Mengarini, a well known social scientist, and of Giuseppe Toniolo and Giovannj 
de Francisci Gerbino, complete the volume. 

The University of Commerce in Milan publishes the bi-monthly Giornale deglj 
Economisti (Economists’ Journal) under the editorship of Professor Giovanni Demaria, 
the editorial Committee being composed of Professors Rodolfo Benini, C. Bresciani- 
Turrani, Gustavo Del Vecchio and Giuseppe Ugo Papi. Volume 5-6 (May-June 
1949) publishes an article by Professor G.U. Papi of the University of Rome on “Unri- 
formita nel piano di un produttore” (Uniformity in the plan of a producer) which 
also appeared in the Volume published in honour of Professor Hans Horst Mayer 
(Springer, Vienna, 1949). Prof. Vittorio Marrama of Cambridge, ‘Mass., U.S.A 
contributes a detailed article entitled ‘“‘Ulteriori considerazioni su un modello di ciclo 
economico” (Further considerations on a model economic cycle). The editor, Prof. 
Demaria writes on “Sulla misura del grado di monopolio economico di una collettivita 
nazionale” (The measure of the degree of economic monopoly within a state). 

This volume also reviews the following publications: M. Dobb, Studies on the 
develop nent of Capitalism (Routledge, London, 1945); Achille Loria, Una crociera eccezio- 
nale. Dialoghi con me stesso (Flli. Bocca, Milan, 1947). This book, edited by his son, 
contains Loria’s latest ideas. A victim of Fascist racial and political persecution, 
he had been dismissed from the University, and died in 1943. Other books reviewed 
are : B. Nogaro, La valeur logique des théories économiques (Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1947); L. Marlio, The Aluminium Cartel (Brookings Institution, Washington, 
1947); M. Bruno, J consorzi provinciali tra i produttori dell’agricoltura (Milan, 1940); 
United Nation’s, Mesure du revenu national et établissement d’une comptabilité nationale by 
Richard Stone (Geneva, 1947); Société des Nation’s, Alimentation, famine et secours 
by J. Lindberg, Geneva (1940-46); J. Desmarets, La politique de la main-d’euvre en 
France (Presses Univ., Paris, 1947) ; Elements of Public Administration edited by F.M. Marx 
(Prentice Hall New-York, 1946), etc... 


The Rivista di Politica Economica is published monthly in Rome, at Via C. Battisti 121, 
under the patronage of Angelo Costa and Giuseppe Paratore. The members of the 
Editorial Committee are F. Coppola d’Anna, F. di Fenizio, L. Lenti, M. Morelli and 
M. Saibante. 

The November number contains an article by Mario di Luca, on modern trends 
in price politics (“Il profilo moderno della politica dei prezzi”). The author indicates 
the direction in which he believes the political handling (he calls it “manceuvering”’) 
of prices is evolving. He investigates why this action is fully compatible with free, 
individual saving and with private initiative in production. 

In his article “Progetto Ministeriale di riforma tributaria” (The Government 
Scheme for. Tax Reform) Eugenio Masé Dari examines in detail the Government 
project, advocating a simplification of the system and a reduction of the number of 
different taxes, some of which, he thinks, lead at present to double, or at any rate 
excessive, taxation of the same source of income. 

P. Fausto Palumbo’s article “La questione sociale e I’Italia del Risorgimento” 
(The Social Question and Italy of the Risorgimento Period) contains an interesting 
analysis of Italy’s social problems. During the struggle for unity all efforts were 
concentrated on that aim, public opinion was naturally mobilized in its favour, and 
it came to be considered a solution for all problems. Once unity of the country 
was achieved, however, the social problems—particularly those of Southern Italy 
—overshadowed all others. This was true even during the period of prosperity 
and growing industrialization, which Italy enjoyed from 1900 to 1915. Giolitti had 
then planned to deal with the Southern problem, once Italy’s economy had gathered 
sufficient strength in the North—by no means an unwise scheme, though its completion 
was prevented by Italy’s participation in the first World War. 

Carlo Fabrizi contributes an article on “The Technics and Policy relating to prices 
in Northern Italy during the last year of the war”. At that time the North was under 
a Nazi-Fascist administration (Mussolini’s short-lived Fascist Social Republic) though 
the Partisan Army was fiercely contesting their power and actually had various regions 
behind the German lines under control. Many of the decrees issued remained therefore 
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mere scraps of paper, but the tackling of the problems nevertheless presents 
some interesting aspects. 


The quarterly Rivista Italiana di Demografia e Statistica is published in Rome by the 
Society of the same name at Piazza del Fante 8. The President of the Society and 
Editor of the quarterly is Prof. L. Maroi, Naples; the Vice-President is Prof. P. Luzzato 
Fegi; and the Councillors are Professors L. Amoroso, A. Canaletti Gaudenti, L. Livi, 
F. Vinci, with S. Somogyi acting as general secretary. ~The Scientific Committee 
is composed of Professors B. Barbieri, L. Livi, A. Niceforo, F. Savorgnan, G. Taglia- 
carne, F. Vinci. 

In its September number there is an article by Vittorio Castellano, “‘Considerations 
on some Demographic phenomena among the Eritrea populations”. (Considerazioni 
su alcuni fenomeni demografici nella populazione dell’Eritrea.) Giuseppe De Meo 
writes on “Efficacia della selezione e tavole selezionate nell’assicurazione sulla vita’’ 
(Efficiency of Selection and selectioned tables of mortality in Life Insurance). Guido 
Sensini publishes an article on ‘“‘Numerosita delle populazioni animale” (Statistics 
on Animal populations). Giovanni Schepis publishes a survey of “La Statistica 
Morale, ieri e oggi’’ (Moral Statistics, Yesterday and To day). Worth noting also 
are an article by A. Canaletti Gaudenti on “European Collaboration in the field of 
Statistics’”’ and an extensive account of the VIth Internationai Conference for the 
revision of International nomenclature of deseases and causes of death. 

The reappearance of Economia Internazionale was already mentioned in the 
previous number of this Bulletin. It is edited by Professor -Volrico Travagliani of 
Genoa, its Executive Board includes as an Honorary Member, Prof. Luigi Einaudi, 
President of the Italian Republic, and Professors Luigi Amoroso of Rome, Epicarmio 
Corbino of Naples (member of Parliament and former Cabinet minister), Mauro 
Fasiani of Genoa, C. Bresciani Turroni of Milan, Gustavo del Vecchio of Rome and 
Bologna (former Cabinet minister), and Dr. Francesco Manzitti, President of the 
Genoa Chamber of Commerce. The Editorial Board is composed of Professors A. Cam- 
polongo, G. Parenti, O. D’Allauro, B. Minoletti, A. Scotti and Dr. Mario 
Giustetto. 

The August number contains an article in English by Prof. H. Neisser of the Institute 
of World Affairs in New York on “The Nature of Import Propensities and the Foreign 
Trade Multiplier”. Prof. R. Mossé of the University of Grenoble publishes a treatise 
in French entitled “Essai d’une théorie socialiste des échanges internationaux”, and 
Prof. M. Allais writes an article in French, on “Productivité, Salaires et Union écono- 
mique”’. 

4A review of Italian economy is made by Professor M. Bandini, of Perugia Univer- 
sity, who writes on “Prospects of Italian Agricultural Production in connection with 
the problems of International Trade”’ and by Dr. A. de Vita, lecturer at the University 
of Milan, who describes “Some aspects of Italian economy during the first half of 
I * 

Mr conditles of other countries are reviewed by Prof. Luise Sommer of Aurora 
College (Ill., U.S.A.), who writes on “Major problems of U.S. Foreign Politics as 
viewed from the Brookings Institution”; by Prof. J.D. Caldewood of Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A., who writes on “The American Recession : 
1949 is not 1929” and by ‘M.I.A.”, who publishes two articles in Italian: “The 
Economy of the U.S.S.R. in the first half of 1949” and “Achievements and prospects 
of Polish Economy”. Dr. A. Masnate, lecturer at Lausanne University, writes on 
“The Development of Economic and Political Conditions in Switzerland after the 
Second World War’ and Prof. Kausalis Osake Paukki examines “The Economic 
Situation in Finland during the first Quarter of 1949”. 

The previous number contains articles by Prof. H. Laufenburger of the University 
of Paris, on ‘Taxes as an Instrument of Social and Economic Policy”; by Prof. M. 
Fasiani of the University of Genoa, on ‘The distribution of taxes and the Law of 
Pareto in a recent theoretical investigation”; by A.D. Preinreich of New York, on 
“Mathematical Theory of Enterprise”; and by Prof. J. Weiller of the University 
of Poitiers, on “The law of Comparative Costs and Displacement of International 
Exchange”. 
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The Rivista di Studi Politici Internazionali is a bi-monthly published in Florence, 
at Via Farina 52. Its editor is Prof. G. Vedovato; co-editors are Sefi. Prof. G. Bosco, 
Ambassadors V. Cerrutti, G. Cora, N.F. Comnéne; Professors J. Mazzei, N. Rodolico 
M. Toscani. 

The July-September number contains articles by F.M. Taliani on ‘Asia and 
China”, by Comnéne on “Origines du Pacte d’Acier”, by S. Cotta on “Franco- 
German Politics after 1940”, by M. Pilotti on “Integrative principles of International 
Law” by Salvioli on “Extinction and Continuity of States’, by Noel, “Towards Euro- 

‘ pean Union”, by A. Giannini on “Historical value of Diplomatic Documents” and 
the I.L.O. report on the economic situation in Japan. 

The April-June number contains lectures by the former Ambassadors R. Guarriglia 
(Minister under Badoglio, on “Italy in the Mediterranean during the two post-war 
periods” and Augusto Rosso on “Some aspects of U.S. Foreign Policy”. Licinio Vestri 
publishes an article on “Cardinal Lavigerie and the African re-birth”’. 


Relazioni Internazionali is published weekly in Milan at Via Clerici 5, edited by 
Enrico Serra. The December 1oth number contains articles on the “Defence of 
Europe’’, “Towards a Rouble Block”, “Labour Defeat in New Zealand”’; ‘Epilogue 
in China”’, “British Uncertainties in Africa”’, ‘““Notes of the Week”, “Economic Infor- 
mation” and ‘“Documentation”’. 

Rivista Storica Italiana, a quarterly published in Rome, at Via M. Caetani 32, is 
edited by E. Sestan and C. Zaghi. The Board of Directors is composed of D. Canti- 
mori, F. Chabod, G. Falco, W. Maturi, A. Momigliano, C. Morandi. The third 
number of 1949 contains the following articles : A. Galante Garrone : “The Saint- 
Simoniens and the French Revolution”; C. Avarna di Gualtieri : ““The Documentary 
Avarna-Bollati’” and F. Rava and G. Lizzini : ‘‘Documentary sources and memoirs 
on the history of the crisis of the Italian States”’. 


Idea, a scientific, cultura] and political monthly is published in Rome at Corso 18, 
and edited by Prof. Mons P. Barbieri. Its October number has articles by E. De 
Leoni, “Population and World Resources’, by A. Quarto ‘Economic Security and 
Political Liberty”, by P. Falconi “Difficulties and prospects of unity among world 
Trade Unions, review of home politics by the editor, of foreign politics by L. R. and 
on economy by G. Lume. The previous numbers contain articles by Felice Battaglia 
on “The Declaration of Social Rights’, Luigi Capuzzo, ‘““The System of Methods”, 
Giuseppe Della Torre, ‘The Catholic Chuch and Progressive Democracy”, Riccardo 
Luzzatto, “Europa 1949” (European Assembly in Strasbourg), Ferdinando della Rocca 
“Italy and UNO”, F. Pergolesi “Critical Considerations on the work of Gaetano 
Mosca’’, and others. 


Rivista di Economia Agraria a quarterly published by the National Institute for 
Agricultural Economy, Via Barberini 36, Rome (Professor A. Serpieri, editor; A. Brizzi, 
G. Medici, co-editors) contains in its first 1949 number articles on “The colonization 
of Southern Brazil in connection with Italian emigration” by Trigona, “Progress of 
Agricultural Machinery” by Scotton, “Tax incidence on the profits of agricultural 
establishments” by A. Brizzi and “Notes on the International Agreement for Cereals, 
and the position of Italy” by Orlando. 


Valuable material is well presented in the official publication, Bollettino Mensile 
di Statistica published by the Central Institute for Statistics in Rome (Istituto Centrale 
di Statistica) through the Libreria dello Stato. 

In addition to information concerning movements of population, it contains a 
complete survey of public and private activities and of education and justice. The 
October 14th supplement to No 237 (for June-July) states, for instance, that food 
prices are still extremely high : ordinary bread at 112 lire per kg (about 18 1/2 U.S. 
cents); white flour 137 (21 1/2 cents) beef 1,040 lire (1,67 dollars); butter 1,300 lire 
(2,07 dollars) ; olive oil 620 (0,98 dollar) ; sugar 270 (43 cents). Industrial production 
generally exceeds pre-war levels, whereas wheat production, artificially bolstered by 
Fascism, is 15% below its pre-war maximum. 
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The Rivista di Scienze Preistoriche is an excellent quarterly published in Florence, 
at Via del Proconsolo 12, and edited by Paolo Graziani. Volumes 3-4, 1948, publish 
articles by Prof. V. Marcozzi, S. J., of the Pontifical Gregorian University in Rome, 
on “Atestine Skulls” (Crani atestini); by P. Leonardi of the Geological Institute at 
Padua University, on “A newly-discovered Venetian station of the Bronze Age’’; by 
Graziella Manfrin of the Anthropological Institute of that University, on ‘Dimore, 
castelli e costruzioni rurali, raffigurate nei petroglifi comuni” (Dwellings, castles and 
rural constructions as reproduced in the common petroglifes) and others. 


Archivium Historicum Societatis Fesu, published in Rome, at Borgo S. Spirito 5, in 
all the languages of that widespread order, contains many contributions of considerable 
historical and sociological interest. 


The same applies to Studi e Matericli di Storia delle Religioni also published in Rome. 

The 1947-48 volume, for instance, contains among others, the following articles : 
M. Guidi : “Religion in Prehistoric Arabia”; C. Conti Rossini : “Sacred Royalty in 
Abyssinia and in the Kingdoms of Central and Western Africa”; A. Pagliaro : “Riflessi 
linguistici della nozione del ‘sacro’ in Grecia’”’ (Linguistic aspects of the notion of the 
“sacred” in Greece); D. M. Pippidi : “Apothéoses impériales et apothéoses de Pere- 
grinos”’, etc. 


Interesting material is also contained in the Rivista di Etnografia, a quarterly edited 
by Dr. G. Tucci and published at Via C. Rossavoll 20 in Naples. The September 1949 
number publishes an article by R. Corso : “Il Contributo dell’etnografia alla coloniz- 
zazione italiania” (Contribution of Ethnography to Italian Colonization). S. Fuma- 
galli writes on (Mimetismo ed evoluzione delle capanne congolesi) ““Mimetism and the 
evolution of the Congo huts”. G. Sarfatti publishes an interesting study on “The 
“Kibutzin” of the State of Israel”. B. Boni writeson “I soffianti della metallurgia pri- 
mitiva” (Bellows in primitive metallurgy) and G. Tucci on Carlo Conti Rossini. 


Particularly welcome is the reappearance of the Rivista di Antropologia. This. 
extremely valuable publication now in its 54th year is published by the Italian Institute 
for Anthropology in Rome. The president of the Society is Professor Alfredo Nice- 
foro; Vice-Presidents are Professors Carlo Conti Rossini and Raffaello Corso; coun- 
cillors are Professors A. Ascarelli, R. Battaglia, R. Basuti, G. A. Blanc, G. Genna, 
R. Petazzoni, M. Ponzo, E. Remotti and Sergio Sergi, who is also General-Secretary 
and Editor of the review. P. Barocelli and A. Sabatini are Vice-Secretaries. 

Owing to a prolonged interruption all numbers of the years 1945-47 were united 
in a single volume of 500 pages which was published at the beginning of 1949. Lack 
of space prevents our giving it the detailed consideration it most certainly deserves. 
Of the many extensive studies it contains, particular mention ought to be made of 
the Editor Prof. S. Sergi’s ‘““Terminologia e divisione delle scienze dell’uomo — Risultato- 
di un‘inchiesta internazionale” (Terminology and Division of the Science of Man. The 
results of an International Enquiry); A. Sacchetti’s “La valutazione relativa del peso 
encefalico” (Relative Evaluation of Encephalic Weight); V. Marcozzi’s “Contributo 
allo studi dell’ereditarieta del colore degli occhi” (Contribution to the study of inherit- 
ance of colour of eyes); R. Parenti, ““The Amarani of Southern Somaliland”; F. Lan- 
dogna Casone, “‘La lotta contro gli arresti di sviluppi sessuali di fanciulli e adolescenti” 
(The fight against arrested sexual development in children and youngsters), etc. 

A. Ascarelli and G. De Angelis d’Orsat publish two articles on these subjects, 
respectively : “The Massacre of the Ardeatine Caves in Rome”, 1944, and “The 
Ardeatine Caves”. E. Biocca and E. Onorato have contributed two articles on the 
Sambaquins of Cabeguda, S. Paolo, Brazil, and G. Bonarelli writes on “The Geological 
age of the man of Assellar’’. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Methods of financing economic development of under-developed countries, United Nations, 
Department of Economic Affairs, Lake Success, New York, 1949, 163 pp. (price 
$1.25). 

. This report incorporates earlier work by the International Bank of Reconstruction, 
the Sub-Committee for Economic Development and Fao. 

Under-developed territories possess, resources of their own which might be used 
for their expansion. The smallness of their total revenue does not allow of savings 
on a considerable scale and it appears improbable that private saving can be increased 
above its present level by voluntary methods. However, better use of available savings 
could be effected by taking the necessary powers of direction and redeploying them in 
productive investment. Nevertheless the direction of private saving has limits, and 
recourse must be had to mutually corrective taxation and inflation. Fiscal policy 
will be directed simultaneously to reducing the harmful effects of inflation and to 
accelerating a fairer distribution of income. A favourable trade balance will assist 
investment policy, but is strictly conditioned by the purchase price of the raw materials 
imported by under-developed countries, whence the need for stabilization. 

The mobilization of all these resources will not make recourse to foreign capital 
unnecessary, and the question arises how to encourage the flow of capital from fully 
equipped to deficient countries. The answer is firstly by affording them guarantees, 
next by exempting them from taxation, thirdly by the strictest non-discrimination, 


National and international measures for full employment. United Nations, Department of 

Economic Affairs, Lake Success, New York, December 1949, 104 pp. (price 

75 cents). 

In compliance with the wish inscribed in the Charter of the United Nations, the 
problem of full employment throughout the world has been examined by a Commission 
of Experts consisting of Messrs. John Maurice Clark, Arthur Smithies, Nicholas 
Kaldor, Pierre Uri and E. Ronald Walker. The Commission worked with the two- 
fold design of co-ordinating the various full-employment policies and aiding the 
development of under-developed territories. In point of fact there are two types of 
under-employment. The first, occuring in primitive economies, is virtual under- 
employment—i.e. a proportion of the population could be guided into new industries 
without a drop in agricultural output. The second form of under-employment is 
found in industrial economies. According to the authors of the present paper, volun- 
tary or seasonal unemployment or unemployment resulting from the relative immo- 
bility of labour cannot affect more than 4% of the working population. The only 
true unemployment is that resulting from insufficient effective demand, in considering 
which due weight must be given to the trade cycles which further complicate the 
market situation. Changes in effective demand, themselves linked to revenue fluctu- 
ations, have a tendency to spread throughout the world through the interplay of trade 
relations. Thus the fall in the American national revenue in the first six months of 
1949 had repercussions throughout the western world, more particularly in the under- 
developed parts of it. 

The authors then pass to the main problems common to the bulk of national full- 
employment policies : stabilization of the investment level and world demand, budget 
policy and monetary policy. In frequent cases the policies of different nations are 
contradictory in consequence of their restricted economic living space; according'y 
co-ordination must be considered. More particularly the flow of international invest- 
ments and world trade should be stabilized and to this end the various relevant inter- 
national organizations, more particularly the Monetary Fund, should be pressed into 
service. 

In a third section of their paper, the experts suggest certain recommendations at 
both national and international levels. 

At national level a target figure should be fixed which would be deemed to constitute 
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full employment i.e. from 2% to a maximum of 5% of unemployed. Next a 
clear-cut economic programme should be worked out and adopted, covering fiscal 
policy, control of private investment, a plan for public investment, stimulation of 
consumption, stabilization of the income of primary producers. Each State should 
have the necessary legislation and administrative organization in reserve ready to come 
into action, should unemployment arise. 

At international level a new commercial equilibrium must be brought about, under- 
developed countries equipped industrially and, lastly, the flow of international trade 
stabilized. The International Monetary Fund would then operate as a “control” 
after amendment of its Constitution permitting it to take action on the effective request 
of States. 


The world situation regarding food and agriculture. Present position and future prospects. Food 

and Agriculture Organization, Washington, October 1949, 161 pp. (price $1.50). 
Agriculture suffered more extensive and more serious damage from the second world 
war than from the first. Despite agricultural expansion in certain countries (e.g. 
Canada, Cuba and the United States) and good crops in the northern hemisphere in 
1948 and 1949, the food problem retains its urgency in certain areas, more parti- 
cularly in the Near and Far East. During its 1949 Session the Fao Conference will 
have to determine the procedures for applying the scheme of technical assistance in 
the fields within its competence, for instance, by considering means of assisting a single 
crop country to diversify its agriculture, if only to avoid disaster to its sole crop putting 
its whole economy in peril. The Conference will also have to devote attention to the 
problem of surpluses where it arises. ‘These ideas are set out in the introduction by 
Mr. Norris E. Dood and it is in the light of them that the general problems of food 
and agriculture are examined in the monograph under review. The book deals 
successively with the clues to the world position, the level of prices and the purchasing 
power of consumers, food consumption and nutrition levels in the various sections of 
the world. The first part ot the report concludes with an outline of prospects for the 
1950-51 campaign. A point of special importance is the conclusions regarding the 
consumption of foodstuffs throughout the world. Detailed examination shows that 
the nutritional standard of the countries comprising the greater part of the world’s 
population is worse than before the war. Accordingly, consideration must be given 
as soon as possible both to general measures designed to secure the expansion of agri- 
culture and to others securing the most efficient nutritional use of the foodstuffs now 
available through better teaching on dietetics or through the high-extraction processing 
of cereals. The second part of the report consists of annexes and contains data on 
agricultural food products, fibres, fishery products, forest products and the means for 
agricultural production. 


World population trends, 1920-1947. United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, 

December 1949, 16 pp. (price 15 cents). 

The introduction of this short booklet throws into relief the many difficulties met with 
in seeking to arrive at an estimate of the world’s population. 

Nevertheless, information of some kind, even if only approximate, is necessary 
for the objective consideration of certain important questions such as that of the pro- 
duction of resources, looked at on a world scale. Accordingly the text deals briefly 
with the principal aspects of the population problem between 1920 and 1947, number, 
rate of increase, distribution, longevity and brings them up-to-date so far as possible. 


Yearbook of the United Nations, 1947-1948. Department of Public Information, United 
Nations, 1949, XIX, 1,126 pages (price $12.50). 
In this yearbook, the second published, the United Nations give an account of their 
own and the Specialized Agencies’ activities between 30 June 1947 and 21 September 
1948 (the opening of the Third Session of the General Assembly). A brief historical 
introduction gives a summary of the origin and evolution to date of the United Nations 
followed by a description of the functions, organization and work of each organ— 
General Assembly, Security Council, Economic and Social Council, Trusteeship 
Council, International Court of Justice and Secretariat—and of each of the Specialized 
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Agencies. The notes on each of these contain a list of the principal officers with a few 
biographical details, references to the yearbook of the previous year and—an important 
innovation—the full text of basic documents. 

Organization diagrams, maps, documentary annexes and an ample, bibliography 
put the finishing touches to a most valuable work of reference. 


Statistical Yearbook 1948. Prepared |by the Statistical Bureau of the United Nations 

Organization, Lake Success, New York, 1949, 480 pp. (price $6). 

This volume is the first in the series of United Nations Statistical Yearbooks which 
are henceforward to be published annually, thus continuing the work of the Statistical 
Yearbook of the League of Nations for the provision of a practical and comprehensive 
outline of world statistics. 

The Yearbook seeks to present continuous series of statistics over a period in most 
cases between 1928 and 1948, in the form of tables so far as possible classified and 
grouped according to the standard international classification systems for all branches 
of economic activity. Each table is supplemented by a brief note indicating the scope 
and nature of the data given and, where relevant, any territorial changes which may 
have affected the homogeneity of the statistics for particular countries. The Statistical 
Bureau of the United Nations hopes that the publication of these tables in the Year- 
book will bring about wider and more satisfactory statistical research at national level. 


Relative prices of exports and imports of under-developed countries. United Nations, Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs, Lake Success, New York, December 1949, 156 pages 
(price $1). 

During the 150 years prior to the Second World War, the prices of raw materials fel! 

in relation to those of manufactured products. The consequence was a degree of 

unbalance in the commerce of under-developed countries mainly exporting raw 
materials. The war reversed this situation. The general price rise in dollars is more 
marked in the raw material market than in the equipment market. The question is 
asked whether this reversal is likely to continue and whether prices can be stabilized. 
(Numerous statistics.) 


Economic survey of Latin America, 1948. Prepared by the Secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 
Lake Success, New York, 1949, 279 pages (price $2). 

There was a close connexion between the economic development of Latin America 

and the economic depression of 1930; transfers of capital accelerated the trend to 

industrialization which invariably is strictly conditioned by the great financial and 
commercial markets of the world. 

Industrial output is an unimportant fraction of total production; however, since 
1936 a general movement of expansion is to be noted, taking the shape of an increase 
in the volume of industrial employment. This expansion was particularly marked 
in engineering and textiles, especially artificial fibres. However, these industrial 
developments are almost entirely confined to the Argentine, Brazil, Mexico and Chile, 
while within these countries there is a concentration of industry in certain districts. 
Analysis of the labour employed shows an important percentage of women and young 
people. The financing of industrial undertakings is effected both from foreign contri- 
butions and from national resources, with a tendency for the proportion of the latter 
to increase during the past ten years. The second World War speeded up the process, 
and the financial reserves accumulated as a result of a favourable trade balance during 
the war have allowed of heavy imports of capital goods. The example of the construc- 
tional industries is specially significant. 

Mining output is mainly for export, a characteristic specially marked in Venezuela, 
Bolivia, Peru and Colombia. The largest output is that of petroleum and non-ferrous 
metals; the production of steel and coal is inadequate despite developments favouring 
the birth of an engineering industry. Prices have risen during the last three years as 
a result of inflationary processes. 

Agriculture employs 60% of the manpower of Latin America. However, in 
1947 the prosperity of this essential industry was dependent as to 52.3% on world 
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trade. The crops whose cultivation was chiefly expanded during the war as a result 
of shortages of cotton, wheat, oilbearing plants, and sugar cane. The country in 
which the greatest expansion of agriculture has taken place is Brazil, but the system 
of large estates and the problem of finance are at the root of major difficulties not yet 
resolved. 

The study of the South American population is difficult for .ack of statistics. 
Average density is low—about seven inhabitants per square kilometre—but distribution 
of the population is very uneven. Average age is low, the under fifteen group repre- 
senting 40% of the total; birth rates are high and death rates considerable but diminish- 
ing. As regards distribution, there are concentrations of population in a few large 
towns and a large rural population. There was large-scale immigration in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, but later it was greatly reduced; recently it has again 
been encouraged. 

The evolution of the transport system reflects the importance of the export trade. 
The great period of railway construction was prior to the First World War. Foreign 
capital was the main factor in this expansion, but during the second World War a 
contrary movement came to birth and numerous systems were repurchased. Present 
investment is in equipment rather than in the extension of lines. 

Road building began to assume major proportions about 1920 and has since 
continued uninterruptedly. The Pan-American Highway is on the way to completion. 

The importance of inland waterways (Amazon, Parana), is measurable by the 
tonnage of merchandise carried by them. Sea transport is the key to the economic 
prosperity of the Continent, which is closely dependent on external markets and since 
1930 Latin America has made a considerable effort to free itself from dependence on 
foreign shipping. 

Foreign trade is the governing factor in all the economic fluctuations afflicting 
Latin America. Under the present commercial structure three groups of countries 
may be distinguished : Central America and the West Indies, where the output of 
tropical products results in a favourable trade balance; Mexico, Paraguay, Peru and 
Venezuela, where exports have been increased but are balanced by imports; and, 
finally, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia and Chile, where expenditure on capital 
equipment has lately resulted in an excess of imports over exports. 

In the geographic distribution of exports there has been, compared with the pre- 
war period, a diminution in the importance of the European market and an incerase 
in exports to the United States. 

The essential characteristic of the balance of payments position is the disparity 
between the deficit with the United States and the favourable balance with other 
countries. Overall there is a slight unfavourable balance. 

As regards capital movements, the main features are heavy investments by United 
States interests and partial liquidation of debts to European countries. 

During the war Latin America underwent inflation, which was accentuated during 
the post-war period; the determining factors in this process were internal. 

Latin America has an important réle to play in connexion with the European 
Recovery Programme. The Continent has furnished 451 million dollars’ worth of 
raw materials, but the resumption of commercial exchanges remains subject to the 
success of the schemes for European recovery. Thereafter the exchange of exportable 
surpluses will make it possible to construct an economically stable community in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


West Indian Conference. Third Session. Report of the Secretary-General of the 
Caribbean Conference. Report of the Conference. Caribbean Commission, Secre- 
tariat-General, Port-of-Spain, January 1949, 93 pp. 

The Third Session of the West Indian Conference attended by representatives from 
14 colonies, departments or territories under the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, the United States, France and the Netherlands, with foreign observers, 
took place at Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe) from the 1st to the 14th December 1948. 


The report of the Secretary-General of the Caribbean Commission mentions the numerous 
difficulties met with by the Commission in consequence of a programme out of pro- 
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portion to its means and the need for re-organizing its staffand procedures. Nevertheless, 
the recommendations of the Second Session of the Conference have been complied 
with. The preparation of plans for increasing the social and economic well-being 
of the people could not be carried to completion for lack of credits and technicians, 
However, the questions of securing greater agricultural and industrial diversity, and 
health, tourist, and social problems have been the subject of careful study since the 
Second Session. 


The third Conference of the West Indies recognizes the weight of these difficulties and in its 
comment on the above report expresses the view that the activities of the Commission 
should be restricted to conform with its resources in staff and credits by limiting it to 
specific problems and to the task of co-ordination. In addition to this the Conference 
went into the question of industrial development and economic productivity. The 
various specialized committees emphasized a number of specific points, namely, needs 
in equipment and technical staff, which were of higher priority than the need for 
capital; the foundation of a West Indian Travel Society; combatting of the unemploy- 
ment and under-employment existing in many Caribbean lands; an effort to provide 
better local arrangements for vocational training and to co-ordinate all teaching 
resources; and the development of vocational guidance. For its next session the 
Conference has decided to concentrate on the agricultural problems of the Caribbean, 
which will be considered as a whole : soil, crops, manpower, credit. Before concluding 
proceedings, the Conference thanked the people and authorities of Guadeloupe for 
their reception. 


The Caribbean Commission took note of the 84 recommendations by Committees of the 
Conference, adopted the majority and postponed the adoption of the remainder until 
its next meeting. 
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BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN 
LEGAL WORKS (1945-1949) 


G. A. MICHELI 


As a general introduction to a basic bibliography of legal works published in Italy 
between 1945 and the present day, it must be pointed out that the year 1942 marked 
the publication of the new codes of civil law and civil procedure; also that the establish- 
ment of the Democratic State was accompanied by far-reaching reforms in the sphere 
of public law. Hence the need for appropriate institutional treatises of a general 
character, some of which enumerated below, are outstanding both for a high degree 
of scientific accuracy and for skilful exposition. ‘This explains why the bibliography 
contains so large a proportion of works of a didactic nature. 


AmorTH (Antonio) : La Costituzione Italiana, Commento Sistematico. (The Italian Consti- 
tution, Systematic Commentary) Milan, ed. Giuffré, 1948, p. x1-183. 

A systematic commentary on the new Italian constitutional law, recommended for 

its informative value, sober style and scientific accuracy. 


ANDRIOLI (Virgilio) : Commento al Codice di Procedura Civile (Commentary on the Civil 
Procedure Code), 2nd edition, Naples, ed. Jovene, I (1943), II (1945), III (1947), 
pp. 662, 524, 646. 

A commentary, article by article, on the Civil procedure code, awarded the Chiovenda 

prize in 1941. Represents the best example of first-hand practical experience super- 

imposed on the best Italian School of procedural law. 


ANTOLISEI (Francesco) : Manuale di Diritto Penale (Manual of Penal Law) Milan, ed. 
Giuffré, 1947, p. 437- 

Clear, concise institutional treatise on general aspects of the penal law (penal law, 

crimes, criminals, legal punishment of crime). 


ASCARELLI (Tullio) : Saggi giuridici (Legal Essays) Milan, ed. Giuffré, 1949, p. 474. 
Collection of essays on comparative private law and commercial law, reflecting the 
author’s wide international experience and subtle legal understanding.. 


BALLADORE PALuieR1 (Giorgio) : Diritto Costitutionale (secondo la nuova costituzione), 
(Constitutional Law—according to the new constitution). Milan, ed. Giuffré, 
1949, P- 344. 

Clear and complete exposition of the new Italian constitutional law, executed with 

great scientific accuracy. 

Berti (Emilio) : Jnterpretazione della legge e degli atti giuridici (teoria generale e dogma- 
tica) (Interpretation of law and of legal enactments—general and theoretical 
principles). Milan, ed. Giuffré, 1949, p. 367. 

General theory of juridical interpretation of laws, common laws, judgments, 

administrative decisions, legal transactions 'and international treatises, examined 

on a broad basis. 


Bictavi (Walter) : La “piccola impresa”’ (The “small enterprise’’), ed. Giuffré, Milan, 
1947, P. 174. 


Bictavi (Walter) : La professionalita dell’imprenditore (The professional status of the 
entrepreneur). 

A searching study of two important points for definition of the concept of “entreprise”’ 

under the new Italian law. 


CALAMANDREI (Piero) : Istituzione di diritto processuale civile secondo il nuovo codice. (Civil 
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procedural law according to the new code), Padua, ed. Cedam, I (1941), xv- 


254; II (1944), vill-305. 
Interesting treatise on the general sections of civil procedural law. 


CALAMANDREI (Piero) : La illegitimitd costituzionale delle leggi nel processo civile (The 

constitutional illegality of laws in civil cases). Padua, 1950, p. x1x-98. 
Searching analysis of the constitutional prejudication of civil cases under the new 
Constitution. 


CarioTaA Ferrara (Luigi) : J negozio giuridico nel diritto italiano (Legal transactions 
according to Italian law). Naples, ed. Morano, no date, but published in 1948, 
P- 744- 

Exhaustive treatise on all problems connected with this important matter fully 

documented both on theory and on jurisprudence. 


CarRNELUTTI (Francesco) : Lezioni sul processo penale (Lectures on criminal trials), 
ed. Ateneo, Rome, 1946 I (1946) p. 252, II (1947) 278, III (1947) 182, IV 
(1949) 234. 

Brilliant contribution to the subject of general procedural law, based on recapitulation 

of criminal trial, revealing the subtle legal understanding of the author. 


Cicu (Antonio) : Le successioni (Laws of inheritance), ed. Giuffré, Milan, 1947, p. 417. 
Full and penetrating treatise on the subject of legitimate inheritance and testamentary 
inheritance. 


Commentario del Codice civile, arranged by Antonio SctaLoja and Giuseppe BRANCA (Commen- 

tary on the civil code), ed. Zanichelli and “Foro Italiano”, Bologna and Rome. 
The fullest and most scholarly commentary yet published on the 1942 civil code, 
treated article by article, written by a number of different jurists : 


Dex Grupice (Vincenzo) : Il matrimonio ne diritto canonico e nel diritto concordatorio italiano 

(Marriage in Italian canon and concordat Jaw). Milan, ed. Giuffré, 1946, p. 192 
Balanced and clear exposition of general principles and regulations regarding 
matrimony in Italian canon and concordat law. 


De Grecorio (Alfredo) : Corso di diritto commerciale, vol. I (Imprenditori e societa) (Course 
of commercial law, vol. I — Entrepreneurs and Companies). Rome-Naples- 
Citta di Castello, ed. Soc. An. Editrice Dante Alighieri (Albrighi Segati and 


Co), 1949, p. 388. ; 
Clear penetrating institutional analysis of current regulations on entrepreneurs and 


companies. 


FERRARA (Francesco) : La Teoria giuridica dell’azienda (Legal theory of the business 
concern), Florence, ed. “‘Castellaccio’”’, 1945, p. XvI-446. 
Far-reaching investigation of theoretical problems connected with business concerns. 


Grorcianni (Michele) : L’Obbligazione (la parte generale delle obbligazioni) (Bonds— 


general aspects). Catania, ed. Muglia, 1945, p. 252. 
Critical re-examination of the traditional concept of the bonds, conducted from an 


up-to-date angle and with imagination. 


Greco (Paolo) : J diritti sui beni immateriali (Laws on immaterial property). Turin, 


ed. Giappichelli, 1948, p. xv1-556. 
Admirably clear treatise on firms, trademarks, copyright, inventions, designs and 


industrial models. 


Gorta (Gino) : Commento a Toqueville (Commentary on Toqueville). Milan, ed. Giufiré, 


1948, p. 345. 
Interpretation by one of the most famous writers on private law, based on up-to-date 
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knowledge of law and political thought; the work of Toqueville examined with refer- 
ence to the reaction of the individual against the State authority. 


Macnt (Cesare) : Gli effetti civili del matrimonio canonico (Civil effects of canon law 
marriage). Ed. Cedam, Padua, 1948, p. 198. 

The question of the effects of introducing canon law marriage into State legislation, 

examined in the light of the latest teaching; of interest also from the point of view 

of the general theory of law. 


MessINEO (Francesco) : Dottrina generale del contratto (The General Theory of Contracts). 
grd ed. (1948) (I, 1944; II, 1946). Milan, ed. Giuffré, p. 567. 

Clear, comprehensive and up-to-date account of the general principles governing 

contracts. 


Monaco (Riccardo) : Manuale di d'ritto internazionale pubblico e privato (Manual of 
international public and private law). Turin, ed. Utet, p. xx-606. 

Clear, complete survey of this vast subject; the minute accuracy of the author’s expo- 

sition in no way detracts from the definite character of the conclusions reached. 


Oppo (Giorgio) : Adempimento e liberalita (Reality and liberalism). Milan, ed. Giuffré 
1947, P. 425. 

Penetrating, skilful study of a number of some cases in which a non-legal obligation 

is nevertheless regarded as legally valid; the question of money gifts and of natural 

obligations are dealt with in especially great detail. 


QuaprRI (Rolando) : Diritto internazionale pubblico (International public law). Palermo, 
ed. Priulla, 1949, p. 501. 

Complete treatment of the subject, including the law of war, in the light of recent 

theory and experience; written with subtle knowledge of legal teaching. 


REDENTI (Enrico) : Diritto processuale civile (Civil procedural law). Milan, ed. Giuffré, I 
(1947), II (1 and 2 part) 1949, pp. 429, 262 and 206. 

A manual, as yet incomplete, in which the material is arranged and expounded by 

the author with great skill. 

Romano (Santi) : Frammenti di un dizionario giuridico (Fragments of a legal dictionary). 
Milan, ed. Giuffré, 1947, p. 251. 

Important systematized collection of penetrating observations on various aspects 

of the general theory of law, public and private. The latest work of this expert. 


RoMANo (Santi) : Principi di diritto costituzionale generale (Principles of general consti- 
tutional law). Milan, ed. Giuffré, 1946, p. 335. 

Excellent treatise on the basic principles of constitutional law, in the light of the most 

recent experience. 


SANTORO-PASSARELLI (Francesco) : Istituzioni di diritto civile (Institutions of civil law). 
Naples, ed. Jovene, 1945, vol. I, p. xtv-211. 
Points of general doctrine, outlined with accuracy and scientific clarity. 


Satta (Salvatore) : Diritto processuale civile (Civil procedural law). Ed. Cedam, 1948, 
Pp. 527. 

Short, individual exposition of the science of civil procedure, skilful in style and original 

in approach. 


Stotr1 (Giuseppe) : Teoria del negozio giuridico (Theory of legal transactions). Padua, 
ed. Cedam, p. 248. 

Original treatment of the theory of legal transactions, based on uncompromising 

defence of free will within the system of private law. 


Vater (Giuseppe) : Manuale di diritto commerciale (Handbook of commercial law). 
Florence, ed. Castellaccio, I (1945), II (1946), pp. 213 and 200. 
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Well-planned but as yet incomplete manual of commercial law (it contains nothing 
on bills of credit and bankruptcy) ; recommended for the accuracy and clarity of the 


style and the balanced approach to the various problems, the main points of which 
are outlined. 
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BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN 
ECONOMIC WORKS (1945-1950)' 


Giorcio FvA 


Amoroso (Luigi) : Economia di mercato (Market Economy). Bologna, Zuffi, 1949, 
466 pp. 
A general course of mathematical economy, in the light of the principles of Catholicism. 


BanpInI (Mario) : Economia agraria (Rural Economy). Bologna, ed. Agricole, 1949, 
254 PP- 
A very clear statement of the fundamental principles of rural economy. 


BARBIERI (Gino) : Saggi di storia economica italiana (Essays on Italian Economic History). 
Bari, Scientific Library, 1948. 259 pp. 

Monographs on different economic ideas and facts of the 15th and 16th centuries 

in Italy. 


BorcaTTA (Gino) : La finanza della guerra e del dopoguerra (War and Post-War Finance). 
Alessandria, Gazzotti, 1946. 758 pp. 

On the basis of a sociological conception of the science of finance, the author analyses 

public finance during the war, in time of economic crisis, and in the post-war period, 

and finds in it three examples of a general type: ‘“‘non-recurrent expenditures’. 


BreciA (Alberto) : L’economia dal punto di vista monetario (Economy from the monetary 
point of view). Rome, Ateneo, s.d. (1947). 405 pp. 
Elementary course of general economics considered from an original point of view. 


BRESCIANI- TURRONI (Costantino) : Corso di economia politica, vol. I (Course of Political 
Economy). Milan, Giuffré, 1949. 376 pp. 


This first volume of the course includes introductory methodological and historical 
explanations, as well as a statement of the theory of exchange, production and distri- 
bution. 


BrucureR-Pacini (Giuseppe) : Economia politica, vol. I (Political Economy). Bologna, 
Patron, 1949. 404 pp. 

This first volume of the course deals with methodological premises and the static 

theory of perfect markets. 


1. References in the text are to volumes published after the last war. A general outline 
of periodical literature has been given above at page 130 and following as well as a further list of 
authors, to which the reader is referred as a supplement to the present one. Mention must also 
be made of the economic research carried out by different institutes or bureaux. Leaving aside 
the economic institutes attached to universities, we mention the following : Istituto Centrale 
di Statistica (Central Institute of Statistics), via Balbo 14, Rome (governmental), which has 
recently carried out important research concerning the national income; Istituto Nazionale 
di Economia Agraria (National Institute of Rural Economy) via Barberini 36, Rome, one of 
whose recent surveys is mentioned in our bibliography; Centro di Studi e Piant Tecnico-Economici 
(Centre of Technico-Economical Studies and Plans) via Vittorio Veneto 89, Rome (attached 
to the IL.R.I. and the National Research Council); Istituto per gli Studi di Economia (Institute 
for Economic Studies) via Panzacchi 6, Milan. Also some publications of the latter two are 
contained in our bibliography. Doxa (The Italian Gallup Institute), via Andegari 4, Milan 
which has recently carried out a survey on the distribution of the national income; Su:mez 
(the association for the industrial development of southern Italy), piazza Esedra 47, Rome; 
a Centro di Studi per la Statistica Aziendale (Study Centre for Business Statistics), via A. Baldesi 
18, Florence. Last, but not least, the study departments of certain large financial concerns, 
particularly those of the Banca d’Italie, via Nazionale 91, Rome; the Banca Commerciale Italiana, 
piazza della Scala, Milan; the Conjederazione Generale dell’ Industria Italiana (Generali Federation 
of Italian Industries), piazza Venezia 11, Rome; Associazione fra le Societa Italiane per Azioni 
(Association of Italian Joint Stock Companies), via C. Battisti 121, Rome; the Edison Holding, 
foro Bonaparte 31, Milan; the Montecatini Holding, via Albania, 18 Milan. 
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Crpoiia (C.M.) : Studi di storia della moneta, vol. I (Studies on the History of Currency) 
Pavia, University Publications, 1948. 218 pp. 

The author analyses the rates of exchange in Italy from the 13th to the 15th centuries 

and observes a concomitance between the periods of monetary devaluation and the 

periods of prosperity, as well as between the periods of monetary stability and the 

periods of depression. 


Collana di studi economici e finanziani (Collection of economic and financial studies), 
edited by C. Bresciani-TurRoNI. Milan, Rizzoli. 


Collection dealing with the present problems of economic structure and economic 
policy in Italy. Volumes already published : Coppota p’ANNA (F.), La ricostruzione 
economica e il suo finanziamento (Economic reconstruction and its financing) ; MEpic1 (G.), 
L’Agricoltura e la riforma agraria (Agriculture and Land Reform); Parravicini (G.), 
L’ordinamento bancario e l’attivita creditizia (Banking and Credit Activities); STEVE (S.) 
Il Sistema tributario e le sue prospettive (The Fiscal System and its Prospects). 


’ 


Collection of the Istituto per gli studi de economia (Institute for Economic Studies). Milan, 
1.S.E. 


Studies of econometry and of national accountancy which have already appeared 
in this collection. 


BRAMBILLA (F.) and Savini (M.) : Contributo per la costruzione di un indice di attivitd 
economica (Contribution to the Establishment of an Index of Economic Activity); 
BRaAMBILLA (F.) : Curve di domanda di consumi alimentari (Laws of Demand for Articles 
of Food Consumption); FuA (G.) : Sul reddito reale (Concerning Real Income). 


Problemi economici (Economic Problems), collection edited by F. Coppota p’ANna. 
Milan, Galileo. 3 

Collection of elementary works dealing with contemporary economic policy or economic 
history : CoppoLa p’ANNA (F.) : Esperienze monetarie di questo dopoguerra (Monetary 
Experiments of the Present Post-War Period); Cosciani (C.) : L’imposta straordinaria 
sul patrimonio (The Capital Levy); Pozzanr (S.) : Gli accordi economici internazionali 
e l’avvenire delle produzioni italiane (International Economic Agreements and the Future 
of Italian Productions); TaciiacaRnE (G.) : Jl mondo s’industrializza (The World 
Becomes Industrialized) ; ARENA (C.), La ricostruzione finanziaria (Financial Reconstruct- 
ion); Fud (G.) : Jl dramma dei creditori nell’inflazione (The Drama of Creditors during 
the Inflation) ; Srammati (G.) : Calmieri, razionamenti e controlli sulla produzione (Controlled 
Prices, Rationing and Production Controls). 


Pubblicazioni del Centro di studi e piani tecnico-economici (Publications of the Centre for 
Technico-Economical Studies and Plans). Rome, I.R.I. 

Collection of concrete studies made with a view to establishing economic plans. Eleven 

volumes by various authors have already appeared, including SARACENO (P.), Brizi (A.) 

Carui (G.), SarBanTE (M.), Cenzato (G.), Gumporti (S.), Jacopont (A.), SACCHETTI 

(U.). 


Coppoa pD’ANNA (Francesco) : Popolazione, reddito e finanze pubbliche dell’Italia dal 1860 
ad oggi (Population, National Income and Public Finance in Italy from 1860 
to the Present Day). Rome, Partenia, 1946. 157 pp. 

This book contains the first three chapters of an economic and financial history of 

Italy based on statistical analysis. 


Crosara (A.A.) : Il concetto di redditiere indifferente e le applicazioni che se ne traggono per 
la diagnosi e la cura delle malattie sociali (The Concept of “redditiere indifferente” 
and its applications to the Diagnosis and Cure of Social Ills). Padua, Gregoriana, 
1948. 115 pp. Monograph of mathematical economy. 


D’ALBERGO (Ernesto) : La riforma tributaria (Reform of the Fiscal System). Bologna, 
Zuffi, 1949. 140 pp. 
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The author makes suggestions for simplifying and rationalizing the present fiscal 
system in Italy, without the necessity for transforming it entirely. 


Dam (Cesare) : Economia collettivista ed economia individualista (Collectivist and Individual- 
ist Economy). Turin, Einaudi, 1947. 425 pp. 

The author, citing a large body of theoretical literature, compares economic collectivism 

and individualism in their ‘“‘pure’”’ form, and endeavours to determine to what extent 

each permits the “predominant aims of modern societies” to be achieved. 


DeMARIA (Giovanni) : Lo Stato sociale moderno. Le sue basi storiche e la sua organizzazione 
strutturale, vol.I (The Modern Social State. Its Historical Bases and Structural 
Organization). Milan, Cea, 1946. xu-598 pp. 

The author examines the functions which must be performed by the State in order 

to realize the modern idea of social well-being, and makes a thorough analysis of 

administrative problems. 


Demaria (Giovanni) : La logica della produzione e della distribuzione (The Logic of Product- 

ion and Distribution). Milan, Malfasi, 1950, about 1.000 pp. (In the press.) 
This book on production and distribution forms part of the complete treatise on 
economy, the general introduction of which has been published in Principi generali di 
logica economica (General Principles of Economic Logic). 


De Luca (Mario) : Profili economici della distribuzione al dettaglio dei beni (Economic 
Outlines of Retail Distribution). Naples, I.E.S., 1947. 141 pp. 

The author examines the aspects of the general problem of the attainment of the 

maximum profit which are particular to retail trade (such as the problems of advertising, 

credit facilities granted to the purchaser, etc., etc.). 


Det Veccuio (Gustavo) : La sintesi economica e la teoria del reddito (Economic Synthesis 
and the Theory of Income). Padua, Cedam, 1950. xx-435 pp. (In the 
press.) 

A university course completing the series of ‘“Lezioni di economia pura” (Lectures 

in Pure Economy) and “Lezioni di economia applicata” (Lectures in Applied 

Economy). ‘The author makes here a general review of economics from the point 

of view of the national income. 


Di Fenizio (Ferdinando) : Economia politica (Political Economy). Milan, Hoepli, 
1949. 523 Pp. 

A general course of economy with special reference to the latest developments, including 

the theory of monopolistic competition and the theory of employment and the national 

income. 


D1 Narp1 (Giuseppe) : La teoria dell’equilibrio di concorrenza (The Theory of Competitive 
Equilibrium). Bari, Macri, 1947. 58 pp. (Separate print of the ‘“Annali 
della Facolta di Economia e Commercio”’, N.S., vol. VI). 

The author of the important book J limiti di oscillazione del salario (The Limits 

of Wage Fluctuations) here discusses the intellectual value of the equilibrium concept, 

its extent and its limits, with emphasis on the indeterminacy factors. 


Emaunt (Luigi) : Lezioni di politica sociale (Lectures in Social Policy). Turin, Einaudi, 
1949. XVIII-252 pp. 

This book includes three parts : a study of the social conditions created by a system 

of market economy; an examination of certain problems of social policy (social insur- 

ance, trade unions, etc.) ; a discussion concerning the possibilities of achieving greater 

equality. 

eng ae : La teoria dei prezzi e mercati (The Theory of Prices and Markets). 
Padua, Cedam, 1946. 265 pp. 
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In this volume, which forms part of his Principii di scienza economica (Principles of 
Economics), the author analyses in detail the mechanism of prices in the different 
categories of markets. 


Fanno (Marco) : La teoria delle fluttuazioni economiche (The Theory of Economic Fluctu- 
ations). Turin, Utet, 1947. 464 pp. 

A harmonious system of theoretical models and empirical analyses, leading to an 

eclectic and realistic interpretation of economic fluctuations. 


FanFANI (Amintore) : Economia (Economy). Brescia, Morcelliana, 1948. 165 pp. 
Elementary study of the nature and methods of economics, inspired by the teachings 
of the Catholic Church. 


FEpERic! (Luigi) : Teoria dei cambi con particolare riguardo al caso delle monete segno (Theory 

of Exchange with particular regard to “fiat money’’.) Milan, Cea, 1945. 186 pp. 
The author of the important book La moneta e l’oro (Money and Gold) here 
makes a critical examination of the different theories of exchange between managed 
currencies, and supports the Cassel theory. 


Foa’ (Bruno) : Monetary reconstruction in Italy. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1949. 
147 Pp. 

Objective examination of the various monetary policies followed by the Italian Govern- 

ment since the last war. 


Fossat1 (Eraldo) : Elementi di economia razionale, vol. I (Elements of Rational Economy). 
Padua, Cedam, 1946. 340 pp. 

The author presents a very clear summary of his course on economic mechanics. 

This first volume includes the static theory. 


Gamsino (Amedeo) : Problemi della politica creditizia (Problems of Credit Policy). 
Milan, Malfasi, 1948. 159 pp. 

Series of theoretic monographs mainly concerning the question of ‘deposits creation” 

by the banking system. 


GanceEmi (Lello) : Elementi di scienza delle finanze, vol. I (Elements of the Science of 
Finance). Naples, Jovene, 1948. 537 pp. 

A new and considerably revised edition of the general course on public finance given 

by the author. 


Gracnanl (Carlo) : Liberta politica e liberta economica (Political and Economic Freedom). 
Rome, Partenia, 1945. 30 pp. 

The author participates in the Croce-Einaudi discussion of the relations between 

political and economic freedom. 


GRazIADEI (Antonio) : Jl salario e l’interesse nell’equilibrio economico (Wages and Interest 
in Economic Equilibrium). Rome, Ateneo, s.d. (1949). 159 pp. 

In this volume, which concludes the exposition of his system begun in 1921 in the 

work Prezzo e sovrapprezzo nell’economia capitalistica (Price and Plus-Value in a 

Capitalist Economy), the author develops his ideas on the level of wages and 

interest. 


Graziani (Augusto) : Storia delle dottrine economiche (History of Economic Doctrines). 
Naples, Morano, s.d. (1949). X-319 pp. 

Professor G.U. Papi presents, under this title, notes (beginning with the writers of 

the Middle Ages and ending with contemporary French economists) written by 

the late Professor Graziani for a history of doctrine which he was unable to complete. 


JANNACCONE (Pasquale) : Moneta e lavoro (Money and Work). Turin, Utet, 1946. 
gol pp. 
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This book combines the history of doctrine with ideas on the present problems of 
monetary policy. It is mainly concerned with a detailed analysis of the work of 
John Law. 


La Votre (Giulio) : Convenienza economica collettiva (Collective Economics). Padua, 
Cedam, 1948. xvi-281 pp. 

An abstract study based on mathematical methods. It aims at giving a general 

outline of economic activity in the public sector and defines the criteria which make it 

possible to assess and achieve public interests. 


Luzzatro (Gino) : Storia economica dell’eta moderna e contemporanea, vol. II (Economic 

History of the Modern and Contemporary Epoch). Padua, Cedam, 1948. 414 pp. 
This volume continues the exposition begun in the first volume in 1934. It retraces 
the economic history of the period 1700-1894. 


Luzzatto (Gino) : Storia economica d’Italia, vol. I (Economic History of Italy). Rome, 
Leonardo, 1949. XIV-395 pp. 

This first volume of the new work by this distinguished historian studies the various 

phases of Italian economy throughout antiquity and in the Middle Ages. 


Maar (Raffaello) : Su alcuni aspetti del rischio nei mercati a termine (On Certain Aspects 
of Risk in Future Markets). Bologna, Zuffi, 1949. 113 pp. 

A detailed examination of the economic theory of “futures”. The author has made 

use of a considerable number of books on the question. He also attempts to formulate 

in algebraic terms the general problem of the economic evaluation of risk. 


Maror (Lanfranco) : Lezioni di economia agraria (Lectures in Rural Economy). Padua, 
Cedam, 1945. 93 pp. 

A critical examination of the evaluations of agricultural property established for 

Italy from the Maestri attempt (1857-8) up to the present day. 


MarramaA (Vittorio) : Teoria e politica de.2 piena occupazione (Theory and Policy of 
Full Employment). Rome, Ed. Italiane, 1948. 306 pp. 

Synthesis and criticism of the main theories (from Wicksell to the post-Keynes econom- 

ists) relating to the problem of full employment. A few general ideas on its practical 

applications and particularly on British achievements and on the practical possibility 

of a full employment policy in Italy. 


Mitone (Ferdinando) : Lezioni introduttive di geografia economica (Introductory Lectures 
in Economic Geography). Naples, Fiorentino, 1948. 223 pp. 


Preliminary course in economic geography given at the University of Rome. 


Mepict (Giuseppe) : La distribuzione della proprieta fondiaria in Italia. Relazione generale 
(The Distribution of Landed Property in Italy. General Report). Rome, 
ed. Italiane. Vol. I in the press. Vol. II published in 1948, 1v-248 pp. 

A report which sets out and comments on the general results of the survey on the 

distribution of landed property in Italy, carried out by the National Institute of Rural 

Economy under the direction of the author. 


MENGaRINI (Publio) : J/ sistema monetario, parte 1 (The Monetary System). Naples, 
Jovene, 1945. 192 pp. 

A book on the monetary system for use in university teaching. The late Professor Men- 

garini, while following traditional lines, utilizes the most recent literature and advances 

certain personal views. 


Ministry for the Constituent Assembly : Rapporto della Commissione economica (Report 
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of the Economic Commission). Rome, State Polygraph, 1946-7. 12 large 
volumes. 


A very important and interesting survey presenting systematic and detailed views 
of the economic structure and organization of Italy. Carried out by numerous 
economists and experts brought together by the Ministry under the direction of 
Professor G. DemariA. The report of another Commission of the same Ministry 
contains economic analyses : See Atti della Commissione per lo studio dei problemi del lavoro 
(Reports of the Commission for the Study of Labour Problems) (in 3 volumes, Rome, 
U.E.S.1.S.A., 1946), vol. III: Memorie su argomenti economici (Notes on Economic 
Subjects). 


PatomsBA (Giuseppe) : Pagine di un economista (Pages by an Economist). Naples, 
Humus, 1946. 143 pp. 


Essays on political economy, the history of doctrines, and social and political philosophy. 


Papi (Giuseppe Ugo) : Preliminari ai piani del dopoguerra (Preliminaries to the Post- 
War Plans) 2nd Edition, Rome. International Institute of Agriculture, 1945, 
295 pp. (Ist ed. 1944.) 

Essays which, having in view as ultimate end the achievement of the greatest real 

national income, develop different themes of post-war economics, particularly monetary 

reform, the limits to taxation, the importance of foreign capital, the limits to the policy 
of full employment. 


PrEsentI (Antonio) : Lezioni di economia politica (Lectures in Political Economy). Rome, 
1945-46. (Published in ro lithographed issues at the University Faculty of Economy 
and Trade.) 


A Marxist statement of the most general chapters of economic science. 


Prato (Giuseppe) : Lezioni di storia delle dottrine economiche (Lectures in the History 
of Economic Doctrines). Turin, Giappichelli, 1945. 205 pp. 

A course on the history of economic doctrines (from classical antiquity to the modern 

period, with a very short treatment of the mathematical and psychological schools) 

given by the late Professor Prato in 1924-5 and published with numerous notes by 

Professor A. FossaT1. 


Resta (Manlio) : La struttura dell’industria italiana, vol. I (The Structure of Italian 
Industry). Bari, G. & C. Resta, 1947, 122 pp. 

This first volume contains theoretical considerations on the concept of “economic 

structure’’. 


Rossi (Ernesto) : Abolire la miseria (Abolish Poverty). Milan, La Fiaccola, 1946, 199 pp. 
Critical history of the main systems of Provision for the Poor and of Socia! Security, and 
an outline of a rational system based on very radical views. 


Rosst-Doria (Manlio) : Riforma agraria e azione meridionalista (Agrarian Reform and 
Action for the Rehabilitation of the South of Italy). Bologna, Ed. Agricole, 1948, 
298 pp. 

Series of essays on social and economic conditions in southern Italy and possible 

improvements in this region. 


Scotto (Aldo) : Aspetti economici e finanziari della durata degli impianti produttivi (Economic 
and Financial Aspects of the Durability of Plants). Genoa, Mondo Nuovo, 1947, 
79 PP. 

The author considers how the optimum durability of plants is determined, and how 

it is affected by taxation. 


SERPIERI (Arrigo) : Jstituzioni di economia agraria (Institutions of Rural Economy). 
Bologna, Ed. Agricole, 1946, 718 pp. 
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A general and comprehensive course on rural economy. 


Trvaroni (Jacopo) : Dialoghi su la moneta (Dialogues on Money). Bari, Laterza, 


1948, 159 PP. 
A short treatise on money in the form of dialogues. 


TREMELLONI (Roberto) : Storia dell’industria italiana contemporanea, vol. I (History of 
Contemporary Italian Industry). Turin, Einaudi, 1947, 235 pp. 

In this first volume, the author retraces the history of Italian industry between the 

end of the 18th century and the political unification of the country. 


Ucce’ (Albino) : I numeri indici dei prezzi (Price Indexes). Milan, Giuffré, 1946, 
123 pp. 
Series of lectures which set forth and criticize the different theories concerning price 


indexes. 


VIANELLI (Silvio) : Lineamenti di metodologia statistica per l’analisi economica delle serie 
storiche, vol. I (Outline of Statistical Methodology for the Economic Analysis of 
Time Series). Bologna, Zuffi, 1946, 418 pp. 

A comprehensive treatise on the statistical methods which are utilizable in the economic 

analysis of time series, followed by a glossary. 


Vitant (Felice) : In tema di teoria generale della finanza pubblica (Concerning the General 
Theory of Public Finance). Rome, Ed. del Lavoro, 1947, 36 pp. 

Examination of various conceptions of the science of finance, its nature and aims. 

The author is in favour of a conceptual identification between the general theory of 

public finance and the general theory of economic policy. 


Vinct (Felice) : Breve introduzione all’economica (A short Introduction to Economics). 
end Ed. Bologna, Zuffi, 1949, 89 pp. (1st Ed., 1948). 

Elementary explanation of the social accounts of a nation, followed by a few remarks 

on “economic constitutions” (capitalism, socialism, etc.). 


Vito (Francesco) : Economia e personalismo (Economy and Personalism). Milan, Vita 
e Pensiero, 1949, VIII, 130 pp. 
In the light of Catholic social doctrine, the author discusses a certain number of issues : 


“planning or competition”, “economic freedom and social security”’, “European union 


and respect for the conditions required by the development of each national economy”’. 


ZACCHERINI (Giampietro) : Letture di economia matematica, vol. I (Lectures in Mathe- 

matical Economy). Rome, University Printing Works, 1946, 141 pp. 
Mathematical formulation of an organic theory of a uniform and stable economic 
equilibrium. 
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BOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION! 


Frorio (Franco): Le organizzazioni internazionali (International Organizations), 
Milan, Giuffré, 1949, 156 pp. 

Essay, with a preface by Professor P. GUGGENHEIM, on the interpretation of the juridical] 

nature of international organizations. 


Mention must also be made of a series of extremely useful documentary works 

including : 

Collection of the Societa italiana per l’organizzazione internazzionale (Italian Society for 
International Organization). Padua, Cedam. 

The following volumes have already been published : Stammati (G.), OBLATH (A.), 
Grustrt (U.) : Problemi internazionali della emigrazione (International Problems of 
Emigration) 894 pp., 1947; SACCHETT: (U.) : Bretton Woods e i piani monetari inter- 
nazionali (Bretton Woods and International Monetary Plans), 326 pp., 1947; 
SARACENO (P.) : Prospettive della ricostruzione economica europea (Prospects of European 
Economic Reconstruction), 103 pp., 1949); La dichiarazione universale dei diritti 
dell’uomo (The Universal Declaration of Human Rights), edited by Capocrassi (G.) 


51 PP.» 1950. 


Coprota pD’ANNA (Francesco) : L’ Organizzazione Internazionale del Commercio (I.T.0.) 
(The International Trade Organization). Rome, Castaldi, 1947, 202 pp. 


Matteucci (Mario) : Le prospettive economiche della pace. I finanziamenti internazionali 
(The Economic Prospects of Peace. International Lending). Rome, O.E.T., 


1946, 435 pp. 


1. Mention must be made in this field of the research, teaching and publications of 
three important institutions (leaving aside the Institutes attached to the Universities) : 

Societad Italiana per |’ Organizzazione Internazionale (Italian Society for International Organi- 
zation), via S. Marco 3, Rome, which publishes the quarterly review La Comunita Inter- 
nazionale (The International Community). #2 

Istituto di Studi di Politica Internazionale (Institute for the Study of International Politics), 
via a 5, Milan, which publishes the weekly journal Relazioni internazionali (International 
Relations). 

Studio fiorentino di politica estera (Florence Foreign Politics Group). via G. La Farina 32, 
Florence, which publishes the quarterly review Rivista di studi politica esteva (Review of Studies 


on Foreign Politics). 
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